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PATTERN AND PROBLEMS OF LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
W.. Hardy Wickwar 


In all the literature and documentation dealing with the Middle East 
in many languages, there is singularly little that has to do with local 
administration in general or rural administration in particular. The 


lacuna may exist because this is a field of little direct concern to foreign- 
ers; it may be because, among the people of the region themselves, there 
has been less controversy in this field than in many others. In fact, how- 
ever, local administration—which, in a region of predominantly rural 
population, means essentially rural administration—is one of the aspects 
of life that can most vividly illustrate what happens when institutions are 
transplanted from one part of the world to another. 


I. 


To understand why this particular transplantation occurred we have 
to remember that, in the Ottoman and contemporary Persian empires, 
when they were at their height, there were many local and provincial 
“liberties,” if it is permissible to apply to them the term used in medieval 


1. For the Arab Federation, the paucity of data concerning rural local administration is indicated 
by G. Grassmuck, “Selected materials on Iraq and Jordan,” American Political Science Review, December 
1957. 


@W. Hardy Wickwar has served the United Nations as regional community development adviser in the 
Middle East 1955-57 and as social affairs adviser to the Lebanese government 1954-5. He is co-author, with 
Margaret Wickwar, of The Social Services; a historical survey (London, 2nd edition 1949) and with F. 
Morstein Marx of Foreign Govermments (New York, 2nd edition 1951); he was formerly head of the 
department of political science at Hamilton College. The views here expressed are his own and do not 
necessarily represent those of the United Nations. 
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Christendom, but that by 1800 the parting of the ways was being reached.” 
Either these liberties of incompletely assimilated lands might lead to 
a break-away, aided by Christian powers, as actually occurred in the 
Balkans, in North Africa, and along the Persian Gulf; or they might be 
replaced by a form of modern state, in which the word of the sovereign 
would be law, and his subjects would come under his immediate rule. 
Moreover, these two opposing tendencies reacted on one another. The 
greater the tendency to break away, the greater the tendency for the 
ruler to tighten his control over what remained; the greater also the 
tendency in some of the parts that broke away, for their rulers, too, 
to tighten their hold over their subjects. 


The old order of medieval liberties therefore gave place to a new 
order—a nizam jadid—in the hands of such rulers as Muhammad ‘Ali on 
the Nile and the reforming grand viziers who carried on the work of 
Mahmud II in the Asian heartlands of the Ottoman Empire. In order 
to have a modern army, recruited by conscription or the press gang, 
and increase his share of the produce out of which to support it, a re- 
forming ruler had to create a modern state, in which he would be really 
sovereign instead of being little more than the suzerain of a lot of more 
or less autonomous—and sometimes more or less hereditary—pashaliks, 
beyliks, or emirates; and this meant creating an administration which 


would reach out from the center as far as possible towards the periphery, 
and, as far as possible, deal directly with the individual subject through 
the government’s own agents. 


For this, there was only one model, for the Middle East as for Con- 
tinental Europe; this was France as it was evolving from the First through 
the Second Empire.’ Here was a hierarchy of areas and units, from the 
90 départements, down through the 300 arrondissements and the 3000 
cantons, to the 38,000 communes. Imitating this system, the countries of 
the Nile were subdivided in the 1820’s into a similar four-tier hierarchy 
of mudiriyyah, markaz, qism and village, and the Ottoman lands be- 
tween the 1840’s and the 1860’s into one which now takes the form of 
vilayets (liwas in the Arab Union and muhafazahs in Lebanon and Syria) , 
hazas (qada’s in Arab countries) nahiyes (nahiyyahs in Arab countries) 
and villages.* 


2. The classical English description of local liberties in the unreformed Ottoman Empire is D. Urqu- 
hart, Turkey (London 1833). 


3. For this reason, the thought-patterns of this article are based on those of French administrative 
law, and therefore differ somewhat from American, British or Indian approaches. 


4. For Turkey, several good studies are available, including A. H. Hanson, ed., Studies in Turkish 
local government (Public Administration Institute, Ankara 1955); I. Yasa, Problems of outlying rural 
administration in Turkey (Public Administration Institute, Ankara, 1956); and A. Gorvine, Outline of 
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This territorial hierarchy in France served several purposes, one of 
which was a down-flowing administrative system through which the 
highest executive authority could make its power felt through the whole 
hierarchy of local communities. It was this aspect of the French system 
for which the Middle East reformers felt the most urgent need. For 
administrative purposes, France had evolved a hierarchy not only of 
areas but also of field agents of the central government, from the pre- 
fect in each département, down through the subprefect in the arrondisse- 
ment, and a missing cantonal officer corresponding to the German land- 
mann, to the mayor of the commune (who remained appointive until 
1882). Adapting old practices to this new pattern, the Nile lands ob- 
tained in 1826 their administrative hierarchy of mudir (prefect), ma- 
‘mur (subprefect), nazir or hakim al-khatt, and local shaykh al-bilad 
or umda (mayor), and the Ottoman lands from the 1840s the hierarchy 
now known as vali (prefect: muhafiz in Lebanon and Syria and mutasar- 
rif in the Arab Union), kaymakam (subprefect: qa’immagqam in Arab 
lands), nahiyesi miidiir (mudir al-nahiyyah in Syria and the Arab Union, 
but as non-existent in Lebanon as in France; and merely a local sec- 
ondary school graduate over three-quarters of Turkey), and local muhtar 
(mayor: Arabic mukhtar). The same hierarchy of territorial subdivi- 
sions and field agents reached Iran under Reza Shah Pahlavi in 1937, 
with shabrestans under farmanders, bakhsh under bakshdars, dehestans 
which like French cantons have never been fully organized, and dehs 
under local kadkhodas, with the one important difference from the Arab 
and Turkish lands, that, since Iran got its administrative system via 
Germany, it also grouped its départements into large provinces—ostans 
under ostandars. 


All these officials, in all countries of the Middle East, from their first 
institution until today, have been appointive local agents of central 
power, responsible for the local administration of a now centralized State. 


The French system, however, was not one of complete centralization. 
At the top and bottom tiers of the hierarchy of geographical areas—the 
département and the commune—it provided for a measure of decentrali- 
zation, in the sense of the central government using as its administrative 
agent a representative local-government body, empowered also to meet 


Turkish provincial and local government (Faculty of Political Sciences, Ankara, 1956) and “Administrative 
career service in Turkish provincial government,” International Review of Administrative Sciences, Brussels, 
December 1957. For the United Arab Republic, administrative statistics are available in Egypt, Ministry 
of Finance, Census 1947 (Cairo 1954), and Syria, Ministry of the Interior, Administrative Subdivisions, 
in Arabic (Damascus 1955). An Arab Public Administration Conference discussed “Local-central relations” 
in 1954, and “Centralization and decentralization” in 1955, with full reports in Arabic and summaries in 
English (American University and Kashaf Press, Beirut) j 
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a certain range of local needs, and permitted to have its own budget. 
This too was transplanted to the Middle East, but at only the top tier. 
At this level moreover, it was not only the idea of having a conseil général 
of the département that was copied, but also such details as forming from 
within it a commission départmentale which would represent it in the in- 
tervals between its sessions, and using as its presiding officer and executive 
agent the centrally appointed prefect. This council has discharged cer- 
tain functions on behalf both of the central government and of the local 
population, since 1864 in the Ottoman lands, where it is still important 
as the mutasarrif’s majlis al-liwa in Iraq and the vali’s umumi meclisi in 
Turkey, and since 1883 in Egypt as the mudir’s provincial council.* 


Il. 


Many of the basic features of European continental local administra- 
tion—the hierarchy of areas and of appointive agents, and the elective 
council at the prefect’s level—were thus transplanted to the Middle 
East. After being transplanted, they have tended to take root and sur- 
vive. Even British occupations and mandates did not appreciably weaken 
them, partly because it is always easier to rule through the institutions 
which one finds ready to hand, but partly because the hierarchical and 
centralizing elements in the French system were in some ways analogous 
to those which had been developed simultaneously in British India. 


Once it had been transplanted, how did this system adapt to its new 
environment? 


This system, as it has been applied in the Middle East, has diverged 
from its European prototype in several particulars. One of these has 
come from the physical nature of the Arid Zone. It has everywhere been 


*The actual institution of the meclis (council) of the provincial governor in Ottoman lands arose in 
1845, in an effort to balance the central power represented by the vali with some representation of local 
wishes; hence the meclis included a few heads of the non-Muslim religious communities. This system 
worked indifferently since governors often used the meclis as an excuse for executive inaction; in 1852 the 
governors’ powers were therefore again broadened, though the meclis remained. 

The most complete and lasting legislation was the Vilayet Law of 1864, spelled out in the Vilayet 
Administration Law of 1871, and in the Kariye and Nahiye Administration Instruction and Regulation 
of 1876 and 1877 respectively, and gradually but never completely applied. It provided for a five-tier 
hierarchy of vilayet, sancak, Kaza, nabiye and kariye, administered respectively by a vali, a mutassarsf, a 
Kaymakam, a mudir and one mubtar for each religious community. Each of the top three of these had 
a meclis idari (administrative council) with both ex officio members and representatives of the Muslim 
and Christian communities. Each Kariye was to have an elective council of elders (ibtiyar), who in turn 
were to be represented on a nahiye council. Provision was also made for the vilayet to have an elective 
general council (meclis-i umumi); but its functions were to be only deliberative; and there was much 
delay in implementing this provisior.. The Porte appointed administrators at the top three tiers; those at 
the two bottom tiers were elected, subject to administrative approval. G. M. Young, Corps de droit Ottoman, 
I 36-69, 84-95, Oxford 1905; A. Heidborn, Manuel de droit public et administratif de ?Empire Ottoman, 
I 157-171, Vienna 1908 (Eds.) 
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difficult and in many places impossible to draw an administrative map 
and say that every place was effectively covered by the administrative 
system.” The influence of a city has radiated out until it has gotten 
lost in the desert; and the lands used by a village have faded out into the 
ownerless range. Similarly the prefect (vali, mutasarrif, farmandar) has 
administered his headquarters town (Persian: bandar) and dealt with the 
village headman in its immediate surroundings; where he has not been 
able to reach, the subprefect (kaymakam, bakbshdar) has taken over; 
where he in turn has been unable to reach, the landmann (miidiir), if 
there is one, has carried on; but out beyond them has lain the range, the 
forest or the desert. What has mattered in an administrative map of the 
Middle East has therefore not been the administrative boundary lines, so 
much as the pinpoints indicating the hierarchy of headquarters towns, 
and, with it, the tendency for these pinpoints to advance little by little 
into the desert. For this new administrative system has here been used for 
a purpose for which it had never been intended in its European home, as 
an instrument of the slow but successful struggle of the last one hundred 
years, to push back the frontier of administrative influence, as of settled 
civilization, into areas long left under tribal custom. 


Closely linked with this process has been the tendency for the princi- 
pal local agents of central power to stress what might be called their po- 


lice role. They have been at once the enforcers of law and order, the 
leviers of men and money and the protectors of settled life. Although 
modeled on the French conception of the prefect and subprefect, with 
the force at least acting as general-purpose agent of government in its 
entirety, as channel through which communication passes between all 
functional ministries and their local agents, and as chairman of a coord- 
inating board composed of these various specialists, it is only gradually 
and here and there that they have been encouraged to act—as they do in- 
creasingly in present-day France—as promoters, planners, and coordi- 
nators of economic and social development. In Egypt it has even been 
found necessary to undo the rather formal limitation of these officials to 
little more than police functions, which occurred early in the British 
occupation. 


Another divergence is to be found in the limited success that has 
thus far attended the region’s efforts to reproduce the French commune 
with its elective municipal council as a decentralized agent of the central 
government for meeting local and other needs. On the one hand, the 
customary councils of village elders or heads of clans or families have 


5. This was pointed out by G. Demorgny, Essai sur L’administration de la Perse (Paris 1913). 
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tended to survive, to settle disputes or undertake some common local 
task in an informal way. On the other hand, if the central authorities have 
wanted to have some law applied in the village, their first inclination has 
been to appoint some one for the purpose, and hold him responsible only 
to their own officials and not to a local council, thus treating the village 
as the bottom level of a system of centralized administration, rather than 
as a centralized entity. Indeed, in Iran, the authorities have even used the 
landlord’s agent (the kadkhoda) as their own. 


A number of examples may be given to illustrate the stage reached 
in this development. Thus in Iraq the Ministry of the Interior knows that 
it has 6567 mukhtars responsible to it for civil registration in non-munic- 
ipal areas; but it has little reason for knowing the number of councils of 
elders, since these owe their existence to custom, and no ‘responsibilities 
are laid upon them by law. In Egypt there are even three different ways 
of counting the number of villages: the Ministry of Finance, which con- 
ducts the census and keeps the local land-registers, subdivides rural Egypt 
into 3876 fiscal villages; the Ministry of the Interior, responsible for po- 
licing the country through umdas and ghaffirs, subdivides it into 4034 
police villages; and the Ministry of Health, responsible for preventive 
medicine, subdivides it into 4156 sanitary villages. Such figures indicate 
to how great extent the “village” may be an administrative area rather 
than a local government unit. 


One reason why it has been possible to exercise so considerable a 
range of administrative discretion in subdividing a country into “villages” 
is that not all the rural population live in the nucleated village: some live 
in outlying hamlets (’izbah, mazra’a), away from the village nucleus, 
and often without even a place of worship; and there are various ways 
of attaching these outlying areas to a village nucleus.®° Thus the Syrian 
Ministry of the Interior has counted not only 5472 villages, but also 3715 
settlements with populations of less than 100. Similarly half of Turkey’s 
60,000 settlements have populations of less than 150, and are therefore or- 
ganized with customary councils instead of the statutory councils pro- 
vided for in the village law. Here and there, as in Morocco and some parts 
of South Lebanon, the nucleated village and a surrounding cluster of 
hamlets constitute a well-established market area, with its regular weekly 
market day; but this appears to be less common an institution in most 
of the Middle East than in many other regions, thus leaving more room 
for discretion in grouping settlements together for administrative pur- 


6. This is why in Egypt the village is a different entity for different ministries; why in Turkey the 
administrative mubtarlik is broader than the sociological kéy; and why in Pakistan the “revenue village” 
may contain several villages. 
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poses. It should be noted in passing that the prevalence of smaller as 
well as larger villages has made it very difficult for village schools to serv- 
ice the whole rural population, so that considerable ingenuity is needed 
before schooling can become universal. Fortunately, however, the need for 
locating settlements in fairly easy reach of communal water sources has 
prevented the scattering of individual homesteads over the open coun- 
try, except in the recently reclaimed Dujaylah area in Iraq, so that group- 
ings into administrative villages are at least a little less artificial than they 
might otherwise have been. 


The moment a village is promoted by law from being an administrative 
area to being a local government unit, it might be expected to acquire 
corporate personality. One has therefore to inquire how far this step 
has been taken. In some four or five countries—all of them outside the 
Arab heartland of the region—this seems now to have been attempted on 
something approaching a universal scale, although even in one or two 
of these it is not completely clear how far the law has in fact been for- 
mally applied or how far the localities have actually acquired corporate 
property. Turkey granted corporate status to 34,910 administrative vil- 
lages (muhtarliks) in 1926. In Iran, Dr. Musaddiq’s law of 1952 pro- 
vided for the country’s more than 40,000 villages to have partly-elected 
councils, an income, and their own bank accounts and it is believed that 
formal compliance with the law has been obtained in most villages, even 
though the new opportunities may have been actually used in only a min- 
ority of them, especially since uncertainty about the permanence of the 
legislation put a stop to the initial tendency to contract debts on the 
strength of it. In Algeria within the last two years the trend in this direc- 
tion has culminated in the number of full communes (communes de 
plein exercice) being increased from 333, many of which were urban, to 
1460. Morocco also is now in process of incorporating about 720 rural 
communal councils. 


In addition to these four countries, where laws of universal applica- 
tion have provided for territorial decentralization to small local units of 
self-government, there are several others which have opened the door to 
this privilege on an optional scale. It is estimated, however, that in Jordan 
only about 15 villages out of 896 have adopted the village council law. 
In the mubafazah of Mount Lebanon about one-quarter of the villages 
have been incorporated as municipalities (baladiyyahs), as has a yet 
smaller proportion in other muhafazahs.’ In Egypt also it has been possible 
for villages to elect councils. 


7. J. J. Zananiri, “Local government and administration in Lebanon,” unpublished M. A. thesis (Amer- 
ican University, Beirut 1954). 
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Optional incorporation has depended on a village being able and will- 
ing to raise a useful revenue by local taxation; and this has been one rea- 
son why only a minority have opted for this debatable privilege. It is no- 
ticeable however that what constitutes the wealth of many a Lebanese 
rural municipality is less its tax revenue than its corporate property, in- 
cluding the cedar forests of Baruk and Bisharri’. When, too, one looks at 
universal incorporation, it again appears that levying taxes on local real 
estate is less important than in our temperate zone. Thus, in Iran, the 
statutory revenue of a village council comes from a share—at present 
five per cent—of the landlord’s share of the crop.* In Turkey, the vil- 
lage is empowered to call on its people for physical service for such 
purposes as diverting flood waters or maintaining the local water supply. 
In Morocco it is to collect the market dues. Most surprising of all, even 
a village that is not incorporated and is not a statutory local government 
unit may have resources. If the local land-law stresses use rather than 
ownership,” the villages may have legally recognized access to grazing 
and lumbering, without having absolute proprietary rights. In the 
Palestinian part of Jordan, a capitation tax—which may even be in- 
creased above the statutory minimum, at village request—is levied on 
able-bodied adult males and an account is kept in the name of each vil- 
lage by the ga’immaqam, out of which the village elders can finance 
minor public works. In short, such rural local government as has evolved 
in the region has been financed by a variety of expedients, many of 
which are uncommon or even unknown in those countries from which 
the impetus to statutory form of local government has largly come. 


Lastly, tutelage over local government by agents of the central gov- 
ernment should be considered. Normally, this takes a standard French 
form, with the prefect or sub-prefect checking finances and ordinances. 
It has become apparent however that a more positive approach is needed 
if local self-government is to be enabled to work effectively. Thus Iran 
has tried the experiment of attaching a civil servant to every shahrestan 
to help the farmandar (prefect) with this promotional and counselling 
work. In the Sudan, the production foremen of the Sudan Gezira Board 
have acted as advisers to village councils. In Iraq and Syria the mudir 
al-nahiyyah is increasingly a university graduate, in charge of a small 
enough area to enable him to become the adviser of local government 
units as they develop. In any case, the pattern is not for each functional 
agency of the central government to deal separately with villagers, as in 


8. The text of one of several laws on increasing the farmers’ share has been translated in Middle 
East Journal, Winter 1953. 


9. Ottoman Land Code 1856, still applied, with modifications, in Arab successor states. 
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most of the English-speaking countries, but for all to work through the 
prefect and his subsidiary agents, while at the same time, there is the begin- 
ning of a recognition that positive guidance is required, to facilitate the 
change from customary to statutory organization, and from the settle- 
ment of family differences to the provision of modern services. 


Ill. 


In the presence of these and other ways in which local administration 
in the Middle East has turned into something difference from its West 
European prototype, what are some of the major problems which it faces 
today? 

First comes a change in purpose and in spirit. Local administration in 
this age of science, technology and human rights is needed not only for 
the sake of governmental power and revenue, though these are still im- 
portant, but also for purposes of economic and social development. The 
people in their local communities have to be associated with this process 
if they are to share in its benefits, contribute to its success, and generally 
feel that they are part of it. Local government, moreover, in the modern 
world, can provide training in self-government only insofar as it is helped 
to be efficient and to render real services. 


With these changes in purpose and spirit comes a need to restudy the 
areas appropriate to the administration of the various services and also 
to popular participation in their administration. Now it is character- 
istic of this region that there can be no uniformly applicable rule of 
thumb for defining the area which is or should be covered from the vari- 
ous administrative headquarters towns; for the differences and disparities 
which exist in the Middle East are infinitely greater than any that Europe 
has to face. Suppose, for example, that three circles were drawn, with 
distances from the center to the circumference of three miles or one 
hour’s walk, ten miles or one hour by bicycle, and thirty miles or one 
hour jeep over indifferent roads. On a dry-farming plain such as the Sy- 
rian, these might represent respectively a village of 100 families, a canton 
(nahiyyah) of some ten such villages, and an arrondissement (qada’) of 
about a hundred of them, amounting to a total population of some 50,- 
000."° In an irrigated river valley, delta, or oasis, on the other hand, if 
the lie of the land made possible the drawing of such circles, they might 
represent respectively a canton of some ten 1000-family villages or their 
equivalent, an arrondissement (markaz) of around 100 such villages, 
and several départements (mudiriyyahs) of more than 250 villages each, 


10. A schematic layout of dry-farming communities is given in International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development Mission, Economic development of Syria (Baltimore 1955), page 60. 
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amounting, altogether, to a population of several million. If it is desired 
to bring modern services and opportunities of self-administration within 
reach of the population, it is obvious that large units would be more ac- 
cessible to them under the latter than under the former circumstances. 
It is also characteristic of some parts of this region, such as Iraq and Jor- 
dan; that they tend to evolve from the former to the latter of these 
typological situations, as part of the process of development by which 
irrigation is substituted for dry farming, intensive for extensive cultiva- 
tion, dense for sparse population, and sedentary for semi-nomadic forms 
of community life. When this occurs, any set of administrative subdivi- 
sions tends to become rapidly outdated. Several countries of continental 
Europe have found that the French model of decentralization at the top 
and bottom levels—département and commune—is less suited to their 
circumstances than the middle ones—arrondissement and canton. It is 
sometimes similarly argued in the Middle East that a self-administering 
canton of some ten villages would provide a means of transcending the 
clan factionalism of the commune, furnishing a local tax base broad 
enough to finance the upkeep of modern community facilities and elicit- 
ing a new type of civic leadership; and, in application of this thinking, 
the new communes of Algeria have populations averaging over 5000 and 
those of Morocco nearly 10,000. It is also argued that, in areas of sparse 
population and costly transport, an arrondissement (kaza, qada’, bakhsh) 
of some 100 villages would be within nearer reach of the people than a 
département of several hundred, although it might pose tougher problems 
of financial viability. 


The suitability of an area for administrative decentralization is of 
course a matter not only of accessibility but also of financial viability. 
Autonomy is meaningless unless the self-administering unit has income- 
yielding resources wader its own management, unless some lucrative lo- 
cally-collected revenues are assigned to it and unless the state pays it to 
act as its agent. The pattern of decentralization and budgetary autonomy, 
at the higher levels of local administration, has been set for now nearly 
one hundred years; but it is the increase in the funds placed at the dis- 
posal of these units that has begun to put substance and content into 
local government in a few countries, during the last fifty, and especially 
the past ten, years. 


Another problem concerns the most effective organic structure which 
a government desirous of opening up opportunities for enterprise and 
initiative could provide for the lowest local instruments of its policy. 
The forms of organization are many: elective village councils of heads 
of families, cooperatives and improvement associations. The modes of 
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selection are many: custom as with heads of families, consensus as with 
choice by acclamation, patronage acting through election or appoint- 
ment, competitive election, and single-party centralization working 
through the forms of decentralization. The scale of the primary unit also 
varies, from the constituent elements of the commune to the canton. It 
would seem that throughout the region a more thorough analysis may be 
required than has yet occurred, into the functions which a local body can 
reasonably be expected to perform, the way it can finance them and the 
feelings of the people themselves with regard to its purpose, scale and 
form. In probably no aspect of local administration in the Middle East 
is there more need for experiment and for a careful analysis of experience 
as a guide to policy than in these lowest levels of community relation- 
ships.** 


Whatever the most viable areas for the administration of the different 
services and for the development of self-government, and whatever the 
most effective form of local popular organizations, the promotion of 
economic and social development calls for a larger measure of central 
guidance and stimulation of local bodies than has yet become common in 
this or any other region. The experience of Iran and of the Sudan Gezira 
Board with village councils has demonstrated again what has long been 
known, that local self-government cannot be achieved by enacting it 
into law, but that it needs the most careful counselling if it is to become 
orderly, effective and community-minded. The traditional French and 
Middle Eastern type of tutelage, with its checking of local budgets, by- 
laws, and disposals of communal property, and its default powers, is as 
necessary here as everywhere; but it has been proved by experience that 
this alone is not enough. The difficulty is that the more educative ap- 
proach calls for a kind of public servant whose outlook, interests and 
attitudes differ considerably from those of a prefect or subprefect who 
has concentrated for the past hundred years on questions of law and order 
rather than on the promotion of development and initiative. 


One Middle Eastern country has attempted a radical reform of 
its local administration during the past ten years, with particular atten- 
tion to questions of area and supervision. This is the Sudan where national 
and local self-government have advanced simultaneously."* Autonomous 
bodies have there been developed not at the provincial but at the district 
(arrondissement) level. This moreover has been done with a combination 


11. This was pointed out by Abbas M. Ammar, Reorganization of the Egyptian village on the basis 
of regional decentralization (Sirs-al-Layyan 1954). 

12. A. H. Marshall, Sudan: Report om local government (Khartoum 1949) and L. M. Buchanan, 
“Local government in the Sudan,” Journal of African Administration, London, October 1953. 
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of rapidity and gradualness, which has made it possible to cover the 
whole country, while making allowances for its diversity: the district 
commissioner (subprefect) has been given a measure of budgetary auto- 
nomy and a shadow council; as soon as possible he is replaced by a two- 
thirds elective statutory corporation with a trained executive officer and, 
as soon as possible, this is made the administrative agent of one ministry 
after another. All the most ancient traditional sources of government 
income, such as the land revenue and herd tax, have been assigned to it. 
Supervision is by the provincial governor (prefect), aided by a local 
government inspector, with power to examine budget estimates, confirm 
by-laws, and accept or suspend council decisions. A central ministry lays 
down general rules concerning procedure, finance and personnel, and 
issues model by-laws; it provides an itinerant auditing service, whose re- 
ports enable the provincial governor to disallow it ems of expenditure and 
even surcharge councillors who have exceeded their powers; it arranges 
for the training of council servants; and with the help of an advisory 
committee representing the councils and their executive officers, it re- 
views proposals to incur capital expenditure, for which purpose the na- 
tional development programme has made considerable sums available both 
as grants and as medium or long-term loans. 


In short, the continental European elements selected for implantation 


in the Middle East have been the uniform hierarchies both of areas and 
officials, along with certain beginnings of decentralization. At the same 
time, the process of acclimation has been marked by continuing readapta- 
tion to increases in the settled area, emphasis on police functions, and 
great hesitancy in decentralizing to any level really near the people. The 
present phase however is one in which the further growth of this pattern 
is dominated by the manifold problem of integrating all sections of the 
population into the national life, and thereby into the new world tra- 
dition of scientific progress and of human rights. The challenge, implicit 
in these trends of the present age, is to see in what ways advantage can be 
taken of past hesitancy in order to develop units of rural local self-gov- 
ernment that are not only near to the people, but also have the resources 
required to help meet pressing needs; and also in what ways, even in an 
age of political insecurity, agents of economic and social development 
who know how to work with the people in their local communities can 
be evolved, alongside the agents of central power, if not out of them. 








THE TURKS AND SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


Charles W. Hostler 


Slavs) are the Turkish-speaking peoples, who total about twenty 

million (or roughly one-tenth of the population of the USSR). 
They inhabit the “soft underbelly” of the USSR, in the vulnerable Central 
Asian and Caucasian areas of the Soviet Union. The Turkish-speaking peo- 
ples live in Soviet areas rich in oil, including the Baku region and the Emba 
oilfields of the Kazakh SSR. They are a part of the Turkish world of over 
§4 million persons, which occupies a broad belt of territories extending 
across Asia from the Eastern Mediterranean to Mongolia and reaching in 
the North to the Middle Volga basin and the Siberian borderline of Ka- 
zakhstan. The Turkish-speaking population of this enormous area is di- 
vided almost equally by the Soviet southern “iron curtain.” This situation 
constitutes one of the more significant emerging geopolitical issues of our 
century. 


Ts: Soviet Union’s second most numerous ethnic group (after the 


The ideal of “Pan-Turkism” appeared as a political question when the 
development of nationalism in the East furthered the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1918, and later with the creation of Kemalist Tur- 
key. The Russian Revolution of 1917 excited the nationalist and separa- 
tist inclinations of the Turko-Tatars and the other non-Russian peoples 
of the Russian Empire. The Revolution led to the transformation of that 
centralized Empire into a federative one, and to the creation of a num- 
ber of Soviet republics and regions with varying degrees of autonomy. 


These Muslim regions of the Soviet Russian Empire, historically and 
culturally, have gravitated toward the Middle and Near East, the seat of 
Islamic civilization. The Turkish Republic, by its mere existence and suc- 
cessful example, affects the political and cultural life of the Turkish pro- 
vinces of the USSR. The peoples of the Turkish Republic are naturally in- 
terested in the status of their “brethren,” the Turkish-speaking peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 


The political potential of this Turkish world is apparent from its 
large population, its strategic location, its history, and by its unifying 
ideals of Turkism and Pan-Turkism. There are certain pertinent questions 
@ Charles W. Hostler is a Colonel in the United States Air Force and the author of the recent book Tur- 


hism and the Soviets (N.Y., Frederick Praeger, 1957) from which some material for this article was taken, 
by permission of the publishers. 
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to consider, including: Who are the Turkish peoples of Anatolia, the USSR 
and other areas? Are they really a kind of “nation in dispersion,” or are 
they only a galaxy of kindred, yet disunited and scattered tribes? What is 
the “moving spirit” of these peoples? Is it nationalism, Communism, the 
slogan of independence, or is it a slow trend toward dissolution in the 
Slavonic world—or in Western Society, in the case of the Anatolian 
Turks? What are the ideological and political ties of the Turkish area with 
the outer world? Does it hold Islam, Westernism, or Pan-Turkism as a 
regional pan-ideal? 


These questions must be considered in relation to the powerful influ- 
ence of nationalism in the Middle and Far East, and in relation to the po- 
tentialities of the Soviet Empire. 


The evolution of national policy in the USSR indicates that the Soviet 
assimilative processes are provoking opposition which demands permanent 
attention from the Soviets and drastic counter-measures.* An example 
of this was the liquidation in 1944 of three political units in the USSR 
containing Turks (the Crimean ASSR, the Karachai Autonomous Re- 
gion, and the Balkar portion of the Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR), as a 
repressive measure for the anti-Soviet attitude of the population in 1941- 
43. Though some of these political units have been recently restored and 
their surviving populations returned, the underlying reasons for opposi- 
tion to the Soviets remain. 


In the Turkish Republic, nationalism forms a distinctive trait of its 
structure, constitution, and current policy. In times of war or revolution- 
ary change within neighboring areas in the twentieth century, Turkish 
policy has historically moved toward Pan-Turkism. This was the policy of 
the Young Turks during World War I, and after the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. The same tendencies were apparent in Turkey during the 1941- 
43 German offensive in the Soviet Union. 


These facts justify the assertion that in the case of a Third World 
War—or intensification of the cold war—or in case of internal troubles 
involving disintegration of Soviet power, Turkish nationalism (especially 
the Pan-Turkish variety) will influence the policies of the Turkish Re- 
public and the action of the politically developed Turkish-speaking peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. 


Language: Linguists treat the languages spoken by the different Tur- 
kish peoples as belonging to one Turkish linguistic unit and sometimes 
define the Turkish tongues (speeches) as “Turkish languages” and some- 


* See A. Bennigsen’s Traditional Islam in the Customs of the Turkic Peoples of Central Asia (MEJ, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 227-231). 
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times as “Turkish dialects.” The leading linguists agree that the Azerbai- 
jan language is nearest to Turkmenian, Anatolian and Southern-Crimean 
Turkish but the Persian influence is strong and affects syntax and phrase- 
ology. There are several Azerbaijan dialects but all Turks of Azerbaijan 
understand each other without hindrance and can be understood without 
much difficulty by Turkmen and Anatolian Turks. 


Numbers: In most cases the numbers of individual Turkish-speaking 
peoples may be given only roughly. In countries like Iran, and Afghanis- 
tan, a census on the Western model is unknown and thus only general es- 
timates are available. In the Soviet Union the last census was made in Jan- 
uary 1939. The following estimate of 54 million, therefore, should be 
augmented to reflect the natural increase in population, as well as the 
small and scattered Turkish-speaking groups in Bulgaria, Iraq, Rumania, 
Greece, Syria, Egypt and Cyprus. 


Turkish Republic 20 million 
Iran 5.7 2 
Afghanistan Eris 


Free World 27.1 
U.S.S.R.: 


Azerbaijanis 2.3 
Kazakhs 3.0 
Kirghizes 9 
Turkmens 8 
Uzbeks 4.9 
Bashkirs 85 
Chuvashes 1.3 
Tatars 4.3 
Kara-Kalpaks .2 
Others 1.45 


20.0 
Red China (Sinkiang) 7.0 


Soviet Bloc 27. 5 











World Total 54 million 


Pan Turkism vs Pan-Turanism. The Pan-Turkist movement aims to 
exploit linguistic, religious, cultural, and ethnic links in order to unify 
the Turkish-speaking peoples of the world. Pan-Turkism was born under 
the reciprocal influence of the Eastern Turks threatened by “‘Russianiza- 
tion” and Western Turks exposed to Russian expansion. 
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Another related, yet improbable and even fantastic movement is 
known as Pan-Turanism (which seeks unity among the Turkish, Mongol 
and Finnish-Ugrian peoples). This movement followed in the wake of 
19th Century Russian expansion in the Balkans, and is related to Turkish 
and Hungarian experiments in anti-Slav collaboration. 


Strength of Pan-Turkism. The earliest movements for Pan-Turkish 
unity occurred hundreds of years ago. For example, the Ottomans at- 
tempted to organize a bloc with the Kazan, Astrakhan, and Crimean 
Khanates and the Nogai Horde in the 16th Century in order to surround 
Moscow and destroy it. 


Pan-Turkism was strengthened by writers such as Arminius Vam- 
bery, Leon Cahun and Ziya Gékalp who provided an ideological stimu- 
lant. The Mongol warlords Chenghiz Khan and Timurlane were glori- 
fied as supermen from whom the Turks had descended. As a result some 
Turks came to feel that the Arabs had poisoned them with a “hypocriti- 
cal Qur’an,” denationalized and weakened them, and thus prevented 
the building of a great Turkish world empire. The moral drawn by 
these Turks was that they should seek national rejuvenation which would 
provide a basis for cooperation with the other Turkish-speaking peoples. 


Enver Pasha’s* activities during World War I in the Caucasus with 
the Army of Islam and later in Turkestan are examples of positive Pan- 
Turkist action, was the Basmachi movement? in Soviet Turkestan. 


After the German and Turkish defeat in World War I, Pan-Turkism 
was discredited not only within Turkey but in the world in general. Great 
Britain, France and the U. S. were unfriendly to the political concepts 
held by defeated Turkey and Germany. Thus the leaders of the Turkish 
peoples of Soviet Russia and their friends in Istanbul and Ankara were 
unable openly to manifest their common political ambitions and were 
forced to seek their purpose through more subtle appeals. 


And early opportunity arose for the Pan-Turkists when Marshal Jo- 
seph Pilsudski of Poland began political preparations for a possible attack 
by the Soviets and sought allies among the subjugated peoples of the 
USSR. This concept was the birth of the Polish-financed Promethean 
movement, which dominated the political activity of the non-Russian 
emigrants from behind the Soviet border in the period from 1926 to 1939. 
National committees for independence, representing non-Russian nation- 
alities as well as governments-in-exile, were drawn into the project and 


* Turkish War Minister during the First World War and a leading Pan-Turkist. 


+ A conspiracy aimed at undermining and overthrowing Soviet rule and centered in Soviet Southwest 
Asia. 
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received regular subsidies and other support. The Promthean movement 
had a widespread and complex program involving many propaganda pub- 
lications and important clandestine activities. 


The events of 1939 to 1945 destroyed these projects. The war against 
Poland began in the West, not in the East, and Poland did not have the 
opportunity to test the soundness of her preparations to support the inde- 
pendence movements of the non-Russian peoples of the USSR. 


Persons who have lived in Turkey are conscious of the pressure for 
“Turkification” of minorities (such as the Kurds of the eastern pro- 
vinces). Also, the Turkish Republic has a policy which permits ethnic 
Turks from all over the world (such as Kazakh, Turkestani, and Azerbai- 
jani refugees) to acquire citizenship in the Turkish Republic on the basis 
of their ethnic and linguistic kinship. This is a cardinal manifestation of 
the understanding that all Turks, including the Eastern Turks, are one 
cultural body. 


The Kemalist “Turkification” of the Turkish language brought it 
closer to the Turkic dialects of Russia. Pan-Turkist leanings are indicated 
for example, in an official history of the Turks (Tarih) which stresses 
that the Turk’s country of origin is in Central Asia, in the Altai moun- 
tains, ““where lived the ancestors of the Turks who were the chief sources 
of mankind’s civilization.” 


The outbreak of the Second World War produced great animation 
among the Pan-Turkists. Their wildest expectations and hopes looked less 
unreal and became interesting. Members of the German and Turkish 
Foreign offices, supporters of German-Turkish collaboration in the war, 
and Pan-Turkist leaders, were actively engaged in promoting anti-Soviet 
schemes. Much help came from younger Turks since Pan-Turkism was 
popular in many youth organizations in the cultural centers of Turkey. 
A flood of periodicals promoting Pan-Turkism appeared. 


There were, for example, meetings involving Pan-Turkists in Berlin 
in the latter part of 1941 attended by Hitler, Ambassador Von Papen 
and Nuri Pasha.* Captured German documents have revealed interesting 
(although almost fruitless) Turkish-German cooperation on this matter. 
The advance of the German armies into the Muslim areas of Russia gave 
Germany a trump card. By conceding to Turkey the right to organize 
the liberated Turko-Tatar areas into a federation, Franz Von Papen (the 
German Ambassador in Ankara) hoped to secure Turkish collaboration. 
This concession impressed Turkey’s Pan-Turkists and attracted some 


* Nuri Pasha was Enver Pasha’s half-brother and was at one time Commander of the Army of Islam. 
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leaders including Marshal Cakmak (then Chief of the Turkish General 
Staff). There were indications of increased Turkish preparation to take 
part in events and to exert influence in the Caucasian and other Turkish- 
speaking areas either independently, or with German concurrence. In the 
autumn of 1942 the Turks concentrated troops at the Caucasian border, 
anticipating the fall of Stalingrad. The anti-Soviet campaign of the Tur- 
kish press had then reached its zenith. One may conclude that highly 
placed persons in the Turkish Republic had plans ready to exploit those 
possibilities that the German-Soviet war and a collapse of the USSR could 
furnish for the realization of Pan-Turkish objectives. Yet none of these 
plans or hopes came to fruition. 


A most important indication of the feeling of the Turkish-speaking 
peoples of the Soviet Union was evidenced by the several hundred thou- 
sand Turks from the USSR who served in the German Armed Forces 
against the Soviets. The overwhelming majority of these Turk volunteers 
were recruited from among Soviet prisoners of war in the hands of the 
Germans. The idea of forming these units was promoted by two prom- 
inent Turkestanis, Mustafa Chokai and Veli Kajum-Khan, and must 
have been readily accepted by the German High Command, whose ap- 
proach to such problems was purely utilitarian. The receptiveness of these 
prisoners of war to the proposal stemmed in part from their political and 
religious convictions. The Wehrmacht was aware of their propaganda 
influence on other Soviet troops of Turkish background and also of their 
political potential of diminishing enemy resistance, achieving speedy pa- 
cification of occupied territory, and of making allies out of these peoples. 


The German 162nd Infantry Division, commanded by General Oscar 
von Niedermayer, a well-known specialist in Middle Eastern affairs, was 
assigned the task of organizing the Turks into combat battalions. On De- 
cember 30, 1941, the High Command of the Wehrmacht was directed to 
establish: (a) a “Turkestan Legion” consisting of members of the follow- 
ing nationalities: Turkmens, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Kirghizes, Karakalpaks 
and Tajiks; (b) a “Caucasian-Muhammedan Legion” composed of Azer- 
baijanis, Dagestanis, Ingushes, Lezhins and Chechens; (c) a “Georgian 
Legion”; and (d) an “Armenian Legion.” A “Volga-Tatar Legion” and 
a “North Caucasian Legion” were formed in 1942. During the subsequent 
war years these “Turks” (the German Army grouped the Georgians, Ar- 
menians, and other non-Turks under this term as well) furnished the 
rank and file elements of 19 unattached battalions and 24 companies. 
Among other duties, these units were used for front line action and for 
fighting partisans. Four additional regiments of East Turkish Waffen- 
SS Troops were formed in 1944. 
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The first political objective of the Turk leaders was to obtain recog- 
nition from the Germans of the principle of national independence for 
the Turkish areas of the USSR. General Niedermayer stated that his men 
were politically-minded and concerned about the future of their native 
countries. Niedermayer’s officers assured them of political self-administra- 
tion under German protection and the right to “co-determine” the future 
fate of their native land. 


The Nazi government, however, was not willing to bind itself with 
any promises for the future and temporized up to March, 1945, when it 
was clearly too late. Although Kajum-Khan had long before been unoff- 
cially allowed by subordinate German authorities to base his propaganda 
on the assumption of the future independence of Turkestan, the uncer- 
tainty in that respect seriously affected the morale of the Turkish refugee 
leaders. 


The German defeats in the USSR became the turning point of the 
unrestricted expansion of Pan-Turkist feelings in Turkey. After the Ger- 
man reverses, Turkish authorities appear to have decided that if would 
be politic to suppress the Pan-Turkists, thinking no doubt that denunci- 
ations of the movement and the arrest and trial of its leaders would help 
improve relations with Moscow. As well, the Turks and the Turko-Tatars 


of the USSR had realized that the German aim was merely to exploit 
Turkish assistance in the liquidation of the Soviet Empire and to leave in 
German hands the future of the huge Soviet Russian colonies. As a result 
the enormous possibilities for collaboration by the Turks with Germany 
were reduced to mutual distrust, very reserved manifestations of friend- 
ship, and empty diplomatic phrases. 


In Ankara itself, as early as August 27, 1942, the Prime Minister of 
Turkey, Saracoglu, stated in an important conversation with von Papen 
that as a Turk he “passionately (desired) the annihilation of Russia.” He 
believed that Germany had a major mission to accomplish in liberating 
the Turkish peoples of Soviet Russia. As Prime Minister of Turkey, how- 
ever, he had to take care not to give the Soviets the slightest pretext to 
annihilate, in reprisal, the Turkish minorities and for this reason it was 
necessary for him to maintain absolute neutrality. 


In May 1944 the Turkish Government ordered the arrest of Pan-Tur- 
kist leaders with accompanying wide publicity in the Turkish press. The 
trial opened on September 8, 1944, with 23. persons accused of spreading 
racist and Pan-Turkist doctrines and of organizing secret societies with 
the purpose of conspiring to overthrow the government of the Turkish 
Republic. By October 1945, when the Court’s decision was reviewed, 
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Turkish-Soviet relations were on such a footing that the Turks no longer 
felt it necessary to make concessions to the Soviets in the matter and the 
sentences were cancelled. 


A second trial, which began in August 1946, concluded with an aquit- 
tal for all the accused on all charges. This shift in attitude from strong 
official opposition to a mild tolerance also evidenced the diminishing sensi- 
tivity in the Turkish Republic to possible Soviet criticism of such activi- 
ty. It is correct to say, this writer believes, that the attitude in the Turkish 
Republic has now moved from mild tolerance to open interest in these 
matters. This renewed interest apparently stems in part from increased 
confidence in the Turkish Republic’s military posture and alliances. 


Coordinated common action by the Turkish-speaking peoples is clear- 
ly recognized by the Communists as a potential danger. This is apparent 
from the attention paid to the question by the Soviet press and by plan- 
ners of Soviet cultural politics in Turkestan (Persian for “Land of the 
Turks”). The Soviets would like to eliminate use of this traditional and 
consolidating name of Turkestan—and so they divide the area instead into 
the regions of Kazakhstan and Soviet Central Asia. Turkestan has largely 
preserved its Turkish and Muslim traits. In most of the provincial areas 
the Turks form the overwhelming majority while the large non-Turkish 
groups (mostly Russians and Ukranians) are concentrated in the north- 
ern fertile belt, in industrial centers, and in the East. Because of the large 
cultural gulf between the Slavic and Muslim populations it appears that 
the two groups maintain themselves in two somewhat self-contained com- 
munities with almost no inter-marriage and little social intercourse. 


Pravda and other Soviet publications continually demand “ruthless 
struggle” against the nationalistic and Pan-Turkist tendencies in Soviet 
Central Asia. This broad question clearly has a two-edged aspect and 
the Soviets have been increasingly more active in utilizing carefully se- 
lected Muslims from the USSR in their Middle East manoeuverings (in 
Soviet diplomatic and special missions in the Middle East, at the Afro- 
Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference, etc.) . 


Thus, in broad terms it would appear that: 


1) The Turks in the Soviet Union do maintain a consciousness of 
their common ties with the Turks of the Turkish Republic. The general 
conditions of life under the Soviet regime may have tended to undermine 
somewhat the religious, cultural, linguistic and ethnic links between 
the various Soviet peoples of Turkish origin. These feelings have not 
been destroyed, however, and the Soviets actively fear combined anti- 
Soviet action by the Turkish peoples. 
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2) Many Turks in the Turkish Republic are actively interested in 
effecting closer contacts with the Turks in the Soviet Union and many are 
sympathetic to aiding the Turks in the USSR in achieving political inde- 
pendence from the Soviets. 


3) The Pan-Turkists’ current policy is to encourage Turkish national 
feelings of unity in their Turkish hinterland, and to “wait and see” rather 
than to provoke the Soviets to genocide. They believe in their ideal, but 
they know that its minimum precondition is a weakening or disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Empire. They know that unity cannot be achieved 
based only on ethnic, linguistic, cultural and religious similarities. Com- 
mon interests, geographical compactness, economic considerations, and 
active competent leadership would be equally important factors. 


4) The West must interest itself more in these peoples and their as- 
pirations. Since their language is a most important bond, it is unfortunate 
that at present the sole U. §. Government broadcast in a Soviet Central 
Asian language is limited to the 15 minute a day Voice of America Uzbek 
language program originating from Munich and repeated once. With the 
exception of relatively small programs in institutions such as the Univer- 
sity of Washington, these portions of the world are terra incognita to the 
U. S. University-type programs and research in the Central Asian and 
Caucasian peoples, areas and languages are needed. They should develop 
Westerners who will be informed and capable in these regions and educate 
and utilize Eastern Turkish refugee youths so that future events will 
not find us unprepared. Since the resources of the West on these areas 
are small, it would appear advisable to consider establishing research cen- 
ters in suitable locations in the Middle East, centralizing the existing U. S. 
specialized library collections, linguists and studies, and actively seeking 
adequate financing for such an effort. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Reza Arasteh 


The problems of education in underdeveloped countries are manifold. 
They may seem to be social, economic and historical; they are basically 
philosophical. The educational problems of these areas are the products of 
the conditions under which these countries now function. They are in a 
transitional period. An emerging system of values conflicts with that of 
traditional ones. Thus ways of life are changing; social needs are varied, 
and, as a result, educational problems become evident. 


The term “underdeveloped” has recently come to refer to those coun- 
tries which are technically not as well-equipped as certain others. The 
term also covers usually areas which are, or have been, more or less politi- 
cally dependent upon foreign powers. It describes nations which are 
not economically independent. Almost all of them, however, are “have” 
nations in the sense that they are rich in natural resources. Almost all are 
“old” nations in the sense that they have cultures the conscious history 
of which may be thousands of years old. These nations are also character- 


ized by a high percentage of illiteracy, a large low-income group, a very 
small middle class, and a very small upper class. Their outstanding charac- 
teristic is that they are all in a state of transition. Transition itself is the 
product of conflict between their own culture and the impact of Western 
civilization. 


Just how did this conflict of cultures develop and how was education 
affected by it? The answer needs historical and social evidence. Only a 
few decades ago these countries were static and had an agricultural econ- 
omy. Towns were small and often widely separated from one another, 
and the means of communication between them was inadequate. The peo- 
ple lived a simple life and had no serious need for formal education. The 
latter was primarily concerned with maintaining the traditions of the old 
culture. Interpersonal relations were strengthened by religious ideals and 
traditional values. All forms of labor, agricultural and handicraft work, 
were closely articulated with family life. Apprenticeship was the best 
method of mastering and learning skills; practice and production were 
essential for learning. 

@ Reza Arasteh is Associate Professor of Education at the University of Tehran. He is the author of Intro- 
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At the same time industry and technology were becoming ever more 
highly advanced in Europe. Yet most European nations did not have the 
raw materials to maintain their industrial power and it was necessary for 
them to seek raw materials elsewhere. This need opened the avenue for 
contact with the so-called underdeveloped countries. Merchants, trav- 
elers and others helped introduce change to these countries. The govern- 
ment leaders of these non-industrial societies were in favor of change and 
sent a handful of their citizens to the West to learn modern ways of life. 
These individuals became acculturated to Europe and went back to their 
countries inspired with new ideas. But often they had to cope with an un- 
stable government, old methods and traditional facilities for doing new 
things. They attempted to introduce innovations while the people were 
not made aware of their aims and did not know in which direction they 
were being pushed. The majority of the people did not know how to re- 
spond to these new sets of values. There was a lack of physical and mental 
communication; furthermore, these European-acculturated individuals 
felt a distinct social distance between themselves and the rest of the 
group. This served to emphasize the first divergency. This first divergency 
has been concerned with the lack of harmony between the people and gov- 
ernment agents. It has centered on the fact that there was no avenue of 
communication to transfer ideas and the meaning of change to the peo- 
ple, and no facilities existed for educating all of the people together. On 
the other hand, old values resisted the modern system of values. The people 
did not accept European methods; religious factors strengthened a nega- 
tive feeling toward European ways. Thus change was started, not within 
the people, but within the upper level of society and the government. A 
gap inevitably arose between the people and those in favor of change. 


The leaders of these countries have tried to fill this gap by educating 
the younger generation, but this has not helped very much; it has merely 
increased the differences in outlook between the older and younger gen- 
erations. Furthermore, these leaders went ahead to make changes without 
regard to the way in which their people were making a living (whether 
agricultural or industrial), without observing what people’s spontaneous 
interests were and without finding what type of administration (central- 
ized or decentralized) was best suited to their nation. These same leaders 
began reforms without evaluating which system of education was best 
for them (a people-centered or a government-centered system), and 
without predicting the educational outcome and matching it to social 
needs. In a word, they sacrificed the old elements of their culture and, 
without further scientific thought of their own, they blindly followed 
Western practices in education. 
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Thus in many Asian and African countries modern systems of educa- 
tion of so-called underdeveloped countries have been patterned after Eu- 
ropean systems. Transferring a system of education which has been the 
product of one culture to another culture—which is characterized by 
other needs—has created the second educational divergency. That is, 
the divergency between social values and home values. School values have 
been imported and home values have emerged from past traditions. 


According to Margaret Mead,* these first attempts to introduce edu- 
cation were ineffective and often disrupted culture. Education was only 
given to the young, so that children became the teachers of their parents 
and brought about a conflict in authority between the older and younger 
generations. For instance, children were taught not to spit on floors, to 
take baths regularly, and so on; yet they lived in homes where the practice 
was the opposite. This illustration serves to emphasize the point that ed- 
ucational change did not start within the society as a whole but only with 
the very young, and it was directed by government officials who had been 
acculturated in other societies. The hurried impact of Western ideas, en- 
couraged by Western-minded officials, brought disruption and confusion. 


But this was not all. The newly initiated system of education brought 
on other problems. One of the greatest educational problems of these 
countries is the fact that I call “the divergency of society from the school 
product.” The educational product that results from these societies using 
Western modes of education is not useful. Such a person cannot contrib- 
ute to his own society and is a frustrated individual. Moreover, higher 
educational systems do not have enough facilities and the society cannot 
use these graduates. In Iran, each year, we have about 10,000 high school 
graduates, out of which the University of Tehran and colleges in the 
provinces cannot accept more than 5,000. What is happening to the other 
§,000 is too wide a problem to be dealt with here. The important point 
is that those who continue their studies in the university have a difficult 
time finding a worthwhile job later. In brief, if the aim of education is 
“greater happiness for a greater number of people” then it has failed. 
These graduates do not seem happy. 


Egypt has been facing the same problem in recent years. The uni- 
versity graduates of this country have had to seek employment in other 
Arab countries where there is a great shortage of teachers. A similar con- 
dition exists in Lebanon where the scholars have sought teaching positions 
elsewhere and have contributed to the education of many other countries, 
especially in South America. 


* M. Mead, ed. Cultural Patterns and Technological Change, UNESCO: 1954. 
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This third divergency should be stated in terms of another educational 
interpretation, that is, a lack of general and specific educational articu- 
lations. By general articulation, I mean a lack of coordination between the 
curriculum of the educational system and the social needs. It implies a 
lack of coordination between specific educational objectives and general 
ones. By specific articulation I mean a lack of relatedness between the cur- 
riculum of elementary education and the activities of high school; 
those of high school and the educational requirements of higher education. 
It also means a lack of relatedness between courses of one grade in relation 
to grades above and below. It even means a lack of coordination between 
the various subject matters of a special grade program. In other words, 
each educational unit has its intrinsic value and does not correspond to 
the rest, and there is neither logical nor psychological articulation be- 
tween them. This disunity between educational articulations does not 
directly nor indirectly contribute to the life of these people. 


. | These divergencies, along with such events as foreign influences and 
war, to say nothing of domestic and political problems, as well as social 
strife, have changed the social needs and the way of life of these coun- 
tries. In other words, such forces have often shifted these nations from 
an agricultural economy to a commercial one. And as a commercial econ- 
omy has a greater demand for education, there will arise new problems, 
such as fundamental education, types of secondary education, higher ed- 
ucation, administration of education, financing the educational system, 
and finally leading the nation to a better life. Each of these problems will 
create new demands: for instance, in getting a better understanding of 
the magnitude of the problem of literacy education at the primary level 
in Iran, one should refer to a recent study made by Mr. Hubert Hender- 
son of UNESCO.* Mr. Henderson calls his survey an interim statement 
and it deals with only one aspect of educational need in Iran, that is, com- 
pulsory education on the primary level, but at the same time it gives a 
good illustration of one of the problems we are facing. 

Mr. Henderson’s study limits itself to that fraction of the population 
between the ages of six and twelve. In his report, which is partly based on 
the recent experimental census of some of the Shahrestans, he assumes that 
Iran may have a population of 20,000,000 with a median age of 19. He 
concludes that the proportion of children between the ages of 6 and 12 
is about 3,039,000. Then, Mr. Henderson goes on to say: “This gives a 
measure of the problem of providing educational facilities at the primary 
level at the moment. The task is one which must be spread over a number 
of years, and in determining the time it may take to provide the means 


* Compulsory Education: An Interim Statement. UNESCO. 
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to achieve this objective, it is essential to take account of the population 
changes during that period.” Mr. Henderson sets up a deadline of elim- 
inating illiterates in the primary ages—20 years. By statistical means, he 
estimates that in 20 years the approximate number in these ages will be 
about 4,500,000. At present, according to the Ministry of Education cen- 
sus and on the basis of the same survey, 823,983 or 27% of school age 
children attend school. Therefore the government has the problem of 
establishing new schools, training new teachers, publishing new text books, 
and to furnish facilities for a population of 3,700,000 children in 20 
years. This requires 100,000 classrooms to be built. It means having 40 
children in each class. At the present moment, it is hard enough for the 
Ministry of Education to furnish teachers for every classroom but, real- 
istically speaking, to solve only one of the numerous educational problems 
znd to accept childhood as a period of growth, Iran needs 82,500 more ele- 
mentary school teachers. 


In the case of high school programs, similar questions arise: Are the 
youth of these nations going to high school for academic purposes, or for 
making a living, or even for vocational and technical jobs which will come 
up in society? What percent of high-school age youth should go to what 
kind of school? If we believe in equality of opportunity, how are these in- 
dividuals going to be selected; what are the means and standard for choos- 
ing them, and so on? These are problems that social scientists or a research 
group should study and present the findings to the administrative body 
and policy makers. 


In regard to high school programs, a tentative suggestion is that edu- 
cators should emphasize manual work rather than theoretical teaching. 
In fact, prestige should be given to vocational rather than cultural educa- 
tion and this should lead to specialization in coming decades. 


In the case of higher education, social demands should be taken as a 
guidepost. Students should be encouraged to go abroad only after having 
their B.A. or B.S. This is not due to the fact that universities and colleges 
in their own countries can prepare them better than universities abroad. 
Not at all. Perhaps the case is the reverse; but if these individuals are going 
to live in their own community, they should go only when their person- 
ality is already formed, that is, in their twenties. Furthermore, they 
should not stay abroad more than three years at one time, because re-ad- 
justment will be difficult later and they will easily become misfits. Such 
a program would encourage the local governments to plan a system of 
higher education that could be used in their own society, to improve it 
and thus contribute to their nation’s culture. A study of the students of 
these nations now studying in Western countries would undoubtedly re- 
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veal the great problem of adjustment which these students are facing and 
the great problem of placement which their governments should solve. 
The number of Iranian students in Europe and America is now more than 
6,000, but there is no fixed plan of placing and utilizing them when they 
return. Many of these students have pursued their studies abroad to the 
highest academic degree, without considering how they will fit into the 
life of their own country. This unplanned individual course of study has 
led to a series of problems. There are general problems such as readjust- 
ment to the social life and the problem of placement. For instance, sev- 
eral years ago in Iran the presence of many surplus government employ- 
ees led to the enactment of a law which said that no government agency 
(except for the Ministry of Education, Tehran University and the Min- 
istry of Justice) could take on new employees. 


Moreover, there are special fields of study which these students have 
followed without regard to their country’s present cultural status. As an 
example, a nuclear physicist may be of negligible benefit in Iran; a public 
relations specialist has to strive to introduce his new concepts to a tradi- 
tional society; a business administrator can find no course in business 
administration offered at the University of Tehran, and political scien- 
tists are not welcomed. Another problem is that of adjusting to the stand- 
ard of living and the low wages under which they are hired, making it 
necessary for them to take supplementary employment in other fields in 
order to make a living. 


In summary, a traditional system, lacking facilities and having no so- 
cial demand, cannot utilize the product of universities of such highly 
specialized countries like the United States and European nations. As a 
result of their unplanned studies, these graduates of foreign countries 
have experienced severe obstacles in seeking employment in their native 
land. Unsuccessful in their endeavors, they have gone abroad to seek em- 
ployment. 


From the organizational point of view, the present educational plan 
is rigid and inflexible and does not fit the transitional period. Perhaps a 
system which would combine theory and practice, and unifying learning 
and production would be advisable for these areas. Furthermore, educa- 
tional authorities should realize that if education is to be successful in 
bringing about social harmony, then society as a whole should contribute 
to educational planning. In order to get the people’s cooperation in such 
planning, the administration should work closely with local, honest and 
respected individuals. Margaret Mead mentions two illustrations in her 
book, Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. She states that the mass 
education movement in China was carried out by local authorities who 
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lived in the villages and learned the needs of the people. In the case of 
Egypt, a village school was opened only after the educational authorities 
had gotten the advice and assistance of the villagers themselves. 


A better example than these can be seen in the recent educational de- 
velopments taking place in India. Serious attention has been given there 
to the problem of fundamental education. The country-wide plan covers 
more than 11,000 village schools and there is a literacy project for the 
whole country. The same government has set up a special committee to 
revise secondary education throughout the country. This committee has 
been asked to make a scientific study of the problems. It has also been 
asked to find the needs of the people through objective methods, such as 
interviewing, etc. In India there is also a social educational center set up 
for adult education and for re-establishing community centers. There 
are also special schools for training village leaders. There is an effort to 
furnish technical education, and there are plans for the education of the 


blind and deaf. 


In achieving these goals the government and educational administra- 
tors should share the responsibility of the great task of education with the 
individual citizens. Their opinions can be learned by using scientific poll- 
ing methods and their participation can be gained by promoting such 
things as block development projects. Administrators should keep in mind 
that low income people have deep seated needs, both material and emo- 
tional. The economic security of this group is low, their status is indeter- 
minable and their relations with their city neighbors uncertain. 


One final point is that a sincere educator does not revise the educa- 
tional system merely on the basis of present needs, but keeps in mind that 
these nations have an old culture and quite a number of established social 
habits and customs. If one neglects these customs, it harms the culture; 
and if they are not kept up by the home and society, they will die out— 
which would be a misfortune. Moreover, there is an old Persian saying: 
“Even in the ruins there are some treasures that should not be overlooked.” 





LEBANESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
SINCE 1950 


William Persen 


According to statistics published by the United Nations, during the 
seven years 1950 through 1956 the national income of Lebanon rose by 
more than 50 per cent.’ Every sector of the Lebanese economy experi- 
enced commensurate growth. Despite a rise in imports of 75 per cent, 
every year probably witnessed a favorable balance of payments, as evi- 
denced by the increasing value of the currency and by the constantly 
rising gold reserves. Yet, when in March 1950 the Lebanese-Syrian cus- 
toms union was severed, it was generally predicted that the Lebanese 
economy would prove to be unviable and that this tiny mountainous 
country with a population of not much more than a million, little man- 
ufacturing, no oil and few commodity exports, would face either eco- 
nomic collapse or would be forced to rejoin the customs union with Syria 
on the latter’s terms. 


The dire predictions of 1950 forecasting economic ruin, resulted 
from two considerations, one political and one economic. Politically, 


Lebanon was thought to be an object of Syrian expansionist aims and the 
belief was current that at any moment the Syrian army would find a 
pretext for marching into Beirut. Vocal factions of the Lebanese popu- 
lace, particularly some sections of the Muslim minority, expressed them- 
selves on recurring occasions strongly for union with Syria or for the 
cession of the northern and southern regions of Lebanon to Syria. It was 
thought that Lebanon was on the verge, either of disappearing as a po- 
litical entity or of losing large parts of its small territory. In this climate 
of fear and uncertainty, it was felt that investment (and therefore devel- 
opment) would be much too risky. 


More important was the economic consideration, Lebanon’s chroni- 
cally unfavorable balance of trade in which imports outweighed exports 
by a ratio of five to one. The trade balance of the Syro-Lebanese customs 
union had been unfavorable for several years prior to 1950. It was known 
that Syria by itself was essentially an exporting country, particularly if 


1. The United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1956 edition, is referred to as UNSY. The United Nations 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1958 edition, is referred to as UNMBS. The Lebanese government’s 
Bulletin Statistique Trimestriel is referred to as BST. The United States Government Department of Com- 
merce’s World Trade Information Service is referred to as WTIS. 


@ William Persen studied in Beirut and worked for financial institutions there from 1953 to 1957. 
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tariffs were raised as the Syrians desired. If Lebanon were to maintain a 
low tariff policy as a separate entity—and it was this conflict on tariff 
policy which was decisive in the break—how could her balance of trade 
possibly allow a balance of payments which would not drain the country 
of its capital assets, cause currency depreciation, and all the rest? 


There must have been considerable trepidation in Lebanese govern- 
ing circles when the customs union was definitely severed. The political 
leaders knew full well that they were gambling with their country’s fu- 
ture. If Lebanon did fail economically, it might not be long before it 
ceased to exist. Many felt that Lebanon was committing political suicide 
and playing into the hands of those who wanted to see the Syrian flag 
flying over the Sahat al-Sa‘ah. At best, the terms for rejoining the customs 
union, after an economic collapse, would be considerably more stringent 
than those refused in March 1950 and would probably greatly limit 
Lebanon’s economic sovereignty. 


But high tariffs conflicted with the most powerful political element 
in Lebanon, the merchants, who wanted to maintain and enhance their 
commercial position both within Lebanon and in the Middle East as a 
whole. The merchants were the predominant expounders of the concept 
of Lebanon as “the Switzerland of the Middle East” (at least in the com- 
mercial sense), in which the country would develop as a politically neu- 


tral state servicing the commercial, financial, and other needs of the 
entire Middle East. The merchants wanted low tariffs. They wanted 
as little government interference in the economy as possible. In their 
minds, government policies should be restricted to the establishment of 
political security, monetary stability, and improvement of facilities such 
as roads, airports, and the like. 


They wanted Lebanon to be a bridge between the West and the east- 
ern Arab world. They wanted to encourage foreign (Arab and non- 
Arab) use of Lebanon as a meeting point and as a supply center for the 
Middle East by making it an attractive place in which to live and work. 
This meant improvement of transport and communications, internation- 
al and internal. It meant the development of housing and hotels and of 
entertainment facilities, ranging from appearances of the Comédie Fran- 
caise and the Old Vic, through night clubs and restaurants and the red 
light district. The physical aspects—a temperate climate, mountain 
scenery, and beaches—were there, but these twentieth century believers 
in laissez-faire wanted to increase the civility and hospitality of the pop- 
ulace toward all foreigners. Above all, they wanted all the manufactured 
products of the world available at competitive prices—again the tariff 
question—so that Beirut would be ideal for all organizations interested in 
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the region to establish supply bases, marketing and repair offices and other 
services. 

The merchants believed that Lebanon could balance its adverse trade 
position through the development of non-commodity service exports 
through the establishment of a politically stable state with a free and 
stable currency—in an area of political and social instability, currency 
controls, and capital flights—which would serve the whole Middle East, 
with a population more than forty times that of Lebanon itself. 


+ om * * % 


It cannot be said that there were no strong points in the Lebanese 
economic picture in 1950. There were definite physical advantages. The 
position of the country in the middle of the eastern Mediterranean coast, 
with the only Arab port of any consequence on that coast since the 
French cession of Alexandretta to Turkey in 1938 and the closure of Haifa 
to Arab goods in 1948, established Beirut as the “natural” entrepdt for the 
international trade of Syria, Jordan, and Iraq, and to a lesser extent, of 
Saudi Arabia, the Persian Gulf and Iran. 


Another physical advantage of great importance was the existence of 
the Lebanese mountain ranges rising to more than 10,000 feet, which 
catch some thirty to forty inches of rainfall every winter and provide 
water for irrigation and non-irrigated agriculture. The precipitation on 
the higher slopes falls as snow and, with small investment, could provide 
skiing areas, attracting tourists from the entire Middle East. The moun- 
tains and the water they catch in the winter provide the only cool and 
green area in the Middle East during the hot summer and again greatly 
contribute to a possible rnajor expansion of the tourist industry. The 
mountains lessen the acreage of arable land, but they allow the intensive 
use of what there is, and make Lebanon an all-year tourist center. 


There were distinct historical and cultural advantages. Lebanon’s pop- 
ilation had had considerably more contact with Europe through com- 
merce and religion than most of the other countries of the Middle East. 
This contact, and its Christian outlook, meant that it was less tied to the 
cultural deadweight of hundreds of years of lack of change. The popula- 
tion is far more literate than that of any other Arab state (illiteracy is 
now down to 20%, according to the 1957 report of the United States Op- 
eration Mission in Lebanon). It was already skilled to a considerable de- 
gree in supplying services for the area. Since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Lebanon had been providing a considerable portion of the in- 
tellectual and entrepreneurial capacity for much of the Arab world. It 
has a trained commercial class whose horizons were readily adaptable to 
the challenge of Western economic concepts. 
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Lebanon also had distinct economic advantages. There is a much less 
serious land-ownership problem than in most Asiatic countries. Land, 
particularly on the fertile coastal plain, is mostly cultivator-owned. Even 
the few “absentee” owners are not very far from their lands, simply be- 
cause Beirut is not very far from any other point in the country. There 
is also a fairly strong gentry tradition. A good many of the larger land- 
owners live on the estates for a great part of the year and, in many cases, 
manage them. 

Income distribution was also nowhere near the extremes of Iraq, 
Egypt, or Syria. Churchill’s study of the city of Beirut shows income dis- 
tribution in 1952-53 to have been somewhat similar to that of the United 
States in the 1920’s.* Uniike the rest of the region, and most underdevel- 
oped countries, there was a less fertile soil for the development of class 
problems in Lebanon and a stronger internal market as well. 

Another economic advantage was that Lebanon was not a one or two 
commodity exporter. While exports were small, there was no single one, 
a fall in the price of which could play havoc with the balance of pay- 
ments. Lebanon’s invisible exports also varied widely: tourism, interna- 
tional commerce, transit of gold, oil, goods, remittances from the Leb- 
anese emigrés scattered around the world, and others. There was no one 
item on the credit side of Lebanon’s payments position which was domi- 
nant. Stated in other terms, Lebanon had a considerably more balanced 
economy than most underdeveloped states. The cutting off of oil revenues 
for an extended period would be disastrous to Iraq or Saudi Arabia. A fall 
in the price of cotton is the constant nightmare of Egypt and, to a grow- 
ing extent, of Syria. A fall of wheat and tobacco prices would cause 
Syria payment difficulties. But while any one of these might cause some 
difficulties in Lebanon, they would not be serious. Even a combination 
of all of them would not be disastrous, principally because their effects 
would be indirect, giving time to shift resources to other remunerative 
areas. 


Despite these advantages, as of 1950 there were serious problems 
standing in the way of economic advance. The fear that Lebanon might 
lose its independence had to be diminished. International and internal 
political stability had to be established beyond reasonable doubt. As im- 


2. Charles Churchill, The City of Beirut. Beirut 1954, p. 23-4 and table XVII; U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Historical Statistics of the United States. Washington, 1949, p. 15. While Churchill’s study shows 
the first decile in Beirut to receive 48.5% of total income (compared with 39.0% in the United States in 
1929), the second, third, fourth, and fifth deciles received 36.5% of total income (compared with 38.1% 
in the United States in 1929 for the same deciles). The lower half of the Lebanese population received 
15.1% of total income (compared with 22.0% for the lower half of the American population in 1929). 
Churchill’s study thus shows a more depressed working class in Lebanon, but on the other hand a large 
and strong middle class comparing proportionately with that of the United States in 1929. 
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portant was the necessity of establishing monetary stability. The latter 
problem was attacked in a manner distinctly novel in the world since 
1929. In November 1948, before the split with Syria, all currency con- 
trols were abolished and a free money market was created. Importation or 
exportation of any currency in any amount into or out of the country 
was legalized. This was the first step toward the establishment of the 
Lebanese pound as a free and commercially acceptable medium of ex- 
change. Syria also established a free market, but desired to hedge it with 
high tariffs and import licensing. When the customs union collapsed, the 
Lebanese maintained a fairly consistent policy of low tariffs on all goods 
which did not directly compete with locally produced ones and removed 
almost all import licenses—except for a few agricultural products. Leb- 
anon’s free market was to be completely free in a world of autarky and 
government economic controls. 

At the same time as the creation of the free market, — Lebanese gov- 
ernment began a policy of increasing the gold coverage of the pound. 
From a two per cent gold backing at the end of 1948, it rose to 36 per 
cent by the end of 1950 and to 95 per cent by the end of 1955. During 
1956 the government sharply increased the issuance of paper currency 
and the coverage fell to 79 per cent by the end of the year. This inflation- 
ary policy was reversed in 1957 and gold backing has been brought back 
to around 90 per cent.* The free market, plus the policy of raising gold 
coverage, solved the question of monetary stability. 

The problem of creating political stability, or, better, the general be- 
lief in political stability, was accomplished with less foresight, but this 
element was not altogether lacking. It is traditional that successful Leb- 
anese politicians never take extreme positions on any political or economic 
issues. Indeed, it has been difficult to pin down Lebanese politicians as to 
just what they did advocate or oppose. The Lebanese are experts at shift- 
ing from one position to another and usually leave an escape valve or two 
in order to be able to extricate themselves from any rigid policy which 
they might momentarily espouse. 


Compromise is the key attitude. “Don’t make enemies” is the key 
axiom. This attitude and the axiom have tended to develop a consistency 
of political reaction which has been solidifying Lebanon into a viable poli- 
tical entity despite the obvious religious and political problems that exist 
in the country. Over the years they have tended to calm internal and 
external antagonisms. Specifically the severance of the customs union did 
not cause a serious split in the country, nor did it increase the agitation 
of some parts of the populace for the political destruction of Lebanon. 


3. BST, VII-4, p. 44; see also UNSY, p. 486 and 491, and UNMBS p. 170. 
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Even the “coup d’état” during the late summer of 1952 did not inter- 
fere with the development of a politically stable union. When President 
Bisharah al-Khuri was re-elected by Parliament, despite the constitutional 
provision against a president succeeding himself, the question was set- 
tled by a quiet general strike, a calm deposition of al-Khuri by the army, 
and a calm election by the same Parliament of the present President, Ca- 
mille Sham‘un. 


This coup d’état was almost legal, or could be so interpreted. It was 
in sharp contrast to the Nagib-Nasir revolution in Egypt during the 
same year and the string of military coups in Syria since 1949. The tran- 
quility of the coup in Lebanon enhanced the attitude of foreigners and 
Lebanese toward the future stability of the country, rather than the 
opposite. It directly enhanced the economic development of the country, 
for it showed that even crisis of régime, which could have generated vio- 
lence and threats to property, did not do so. 


But the establishment of monetary stability and political tranquility 
and the various geographical, historical, cultural and economic factors 
do not fully answer the question why Lebanon has experienced the rapid 
economic expansion mentioned at the beginning of this paper. Neither 
does the general regional economic progress, owing in great degree to the 
exploitation of the vast oil resources, explain the development of Leba- 
non. That a region has economic improvement provides no certainty that 
all parts of the region progress; because a country has certain geographi- 
cal and historical advantages in that region, there is no necessity that 
economic progress should follow. 


The real reason for the growth of the Lebanese economy can be 
summed up in one word, confidence. When the customs union with Syria 
was severed, there was general belief that Lebanon could not exist eco- 
nomically or politically as a viable independent entity. In other words, 
there was little confidence on the part of most Arabs that Lebanon could 
so exist. This lack of confidence in the future of the country was directly 
evident in the falling value of the Lebanese pound during 1950 and 1951 
and through part of 1952, despite balance of payment surpluses and ris- 
ing gold reserves in the latter two years. While there was significant in- 
ternal economic expansion during the 1950-52 period, growth measured 
in dollars was slight since it was eaten up by the falling value of the cur- 
rency. 


1952 was the key year in the period under discussion. It was the year 
during which businessmen in Lebanon and throughout the Middle East 
ceased believing that Lebanon had no future and began believing that it 
had great potentials. By the time of the peaceful coup d’état, the corner 
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was turned. Ever since, the Lebanese pound has been rising in value, the 
essential reason being that those who had thought that Lebanon was a 
precarious place to invest or deposit money changed their minds. This 
social change of mind occurred during 1951 and 1952 and became fully 
effective in the second half of the latter year. 


The situation has elements of analogy to the Stock Exchange in this 
country. A company which investors fear will go on the rocks at any 
moment will not draw many purchase orders even if it is profitable for 
a number of years. But once it is generally felt that the possibility of fail- 
ure is remote, the investors are attracted by low price and high return. 
The stock rises sharply in value and, as long as it remains profitable and 
the rocks are out of sight, it continues to rise. 


The daily quotation of the value of the Lebanese pound in dollars 
and other currencies on the Beirut free market is somewhat analoguous 
to the daily quotation of the price of a company’s stock on the Stock Ex- 
change. Increased demands for pounds reflect increased numbers of 
tourists, increased payments for commercial, transportation, or financial 
services and increased inflow of capital. A rise in the free value of the 
pound represents a strong payments position and rising gold reserves, 
which in turn stimulates the inflow of service payments and capital. At 
the bottom, it represents increased confidence in the future of the coun- 
try. 

At the end of 1948 the Lebanese pound was quoted at $.282. Its value 
fell to $.250 on several occasions during the winter 1951-2. During 1952 
it began rising steadily until by the end of 1956 it was quoted at $.312. 
The dollar, which normally falls to its lowest point in the spring and 
summer, because of the slowing of international payment activity and the 
influx of tourists, has, during recent summers, been supported by the 
Lebanese government to prevent it from falling even further than it has, 
or reversing the coin, from allowing the pound to increase any more than 
it has. The government, through the Stabilization Committee of the 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban, has been buying dollars whenever the pound 
neared $.317. Very few governments are buying dollars these days for 


the purpose of preventing their own currencies from gaining too much 
value. 


faa co a + * 


During the period under study, the Lebanese have done little to les- 
sen the extremely adverse balance of trade. It remains at about a 5.4 to 1 
ratio (with government gold purchases included as imports). From 1951 
(the first full year of available trade statistics for Lebanon alone since, 
prior to March 1950, statistics were maintained only for the Syro-Leban- 
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ese Customs area as a whole) to 1956, annual net imports have risen from 
£L 312 ($142) to £L 547 ($248) millions, up 75%. Exports rose less 
rapidly from £L 98 ($26) to £L 146 ($46) millions, up 49% measured in 
pounds but 58% when measured in dollars, the latter being higher be- 
cause of the rise of the value of the pound vis @ vis the dollar.‘ 


The percentage rise in imports, showing a sharp rise in consumer and 
industrial consumption, is one of the highest in the world for these years. 
Howe. er, comparisons with other countries as to percentage increase are 
of little value because in many cases imports were particularly low in 
1951 and their doubling by 1956 merely emphasizes the low figure from 
which they started. It is noteworthy that in 1951 Lebanese imports made 
up 47% of national income when measured in dollars and that the per- 
centage had risen to 54% in 1956. Lebanon has a distinctly high propen- 
sity to purchase imported products and, as national income has risen, so 
has the propensity to import. We shall return to this point later. 


The maintenance of the adverse balance of trade has not caused any 
exchange problems since invisible exports have grown at least as rapidly as 
commodity imports. The trade imbalance has been balanced in particular 
by sharp increases in tourist earnings and receipts earned from inter- 
national service industries as well as by capital inflow in the form of emigré 


remittances, bank deposits, and investments. The steady rise in the gold 
coverage of the pound and its exchange value attest to this, as does the 
fact that despite the general inflationary spiral in the advanced coun- 
tries and in a good many of the underdeveloped ones, price indices in 
Lebanon were generally downward from 1950 to 1954, rising slowly in 
1955 and 1956. Between 1950 and 1956 the wholesale and cost of living 
indices show increases of less than one and four per cent respectively.° 


Thus the rise of national income from £L 1045 ($304) millions in 
1950 to £L 1465 ($459) millions in 1956, showing increases of 40% and 
51% when measured in pounds and dollars, is approximately a real in- 
crease, as is the rise in per capita income of 34% (from $235 in 1950 to 
$316 in 1956).° 


As comparison of percentage increase in imports between countries 
over the same period was of little value, so are comparisons of percentage 


4. BST, VII-4, p. 3. U.N. statistics show some variance: 
1951 1956 Jo Increase (in $ millions) 
Imports 136 237 74 
Exports 24 40 67 


5. UNSY, p. 455, 466; UNMBS, p. 129, 154; BST, VII-4, p. 57-8. 


6. For 1950 figure, UNSY, p. 470; 1956 figures, UNMBS, p. 159. U.N. population estimates were 
used to obtain per capita income figures. 
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increases in the national income of various countries. It is possible that 
Lebanon’s rate of growth over the 1950-56 period is faster than that of 
any other African or Asiatic state. Its growth is twice as rapid as that of 
the United States, whose increase in real national income was 24.7% dur- 
ing the same period. Since these years made up a period generally con- 
sidered to be one of very rapid development in the United States, the 
Lebanese accomplishment is given some perspective by the comparison. 
In any case, Lebanon’s per capita income is probably the highest of all 
Asiatic and African states, excluding the abnormal situations of Kuwait 


and Qatar. 


Most of the increase in national income has been generated by the de- 
velopment of the country’s international services. Since the Second World 
War Beirut has become the financial center of the Middle East. The rea- 
sons for this growth have already been outlined: the free money market, 
the rise in the value of the pound, and the growth of the belief in the 
country’s political and economic stability. Non-Lebanese Arabs who have 
had excess capital have tended to place it in Beirut banks. While exact 
figures are unknown, many foreign accounts have been opened in Leb- 
anon since 1950, including a number representing a significant part of 
the oil moneys of Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf Shaykhdoms. An- 
other source of foreign accounts has been the financial and political in- 
stability of other Middle Eastern states. Whenever confidence in the gov- 
ernments of Egypt, Syria, or Jordan has lessened, private flight capital 
has flowed into the safe haven of Beirut. Once it arrived, it usually stayed. 


This money, and the attendant financial services, are accommodated by 
the twenty-eight major banks in Beirut, the great majority foreign, by the 
large number of private banks, and by the countless money changers of 
the sug. Branches of banks like the French Banque Nationale le Com- 
merce et |’Industrie and Banque de Syrie et du Liban (the latter still acts 
as a central bank), the British Bank of the Middle East, and Italian 
Banco di Roma, which dominated the financial scene before 1950, have 
since been joined by several new European banks and by branches of 
three American ones, First National City, Chase Manhattan, and Bank of 
America. The period since 1950 has also witnessed the rapid growth of 
Lebanese and other Arab banks, particularly Banque el-Ahli, Banque Lib- 
anaise pour le Commerce, Bank Intra, and Arab Bank, to positions of 
considerable size and importance. 


The inflow of foreign moneys and the economic prosperity of the 
country itself has caused bank deposits and advances to more than double 
since 1950. From £L 215 and £L 272 millions at the end of 1950, deposits 
and advances rose to £L 483 and £L 564 millions at the end of 1956. Time 
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deposits, a good part of which are probably of foreign origin, rose almost 
eight times during this period, from £L 5.5 to £L 42.4 millions.’ 


We have remarked that the daily quotation of the pound on the free 
market compared with the price of a company’s stock on the Stock Ex- 
change in that it showed confidence in the country’s future as in the 
company’s future. There is another “quotation,” the monthly state- 
ment of total bank deposits in Lebanon, which serves a similar function. 
From 1950 through July 1956 the monthly figures are almost constantly 
upwards. However, in August 1956 they rose only slightly to £L 527 mil- 
lions and fell sharply the next three months to £L 461 millions, recovering 
at the year end to £L 483 millions, a figure more than half a million less 
than that of December 31, 1955.° The obvious reason for the drop was 
the tension resulting from the nationalization of the Suez Canal at the 
end of July and the subsequent international complications, which by 
November and the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt caused a 
diminution of bank deposits in Lebanon of almost 13%. The sharp in- 
crease of deposits in December 1956 reflects the renewal of confidence 
engendered by the stopping of the Suez war by the United Nations. These 
figures again show how vital confidence is to the Lebanese economy. The 
Suez tension caused a serious flight of capital from Lebanon, probably to 
Switzerland and the United States, because of a fear that a general and 
prolonged war might develop which would weaken Lebanon’s freedom 
and stability. 


The inflow of foreign capital has been an important factor in the 
balancing of Lebanon’s payments position as well as in strengthening the 
value of the pound. The only estimates of the yearly size of the flow are 
for 1951 and 1952 (£L 15 and £L 40 millions).’ It probably increased 
slowly from the latter figure each year until 1956 when net capital in- 
flow may have been negative as a result of the Suez crisis. 


The inflow of capital also had another important result. It provided 
a source of capital accumulation for investment. A vital factor in the 
economic development of Lebanon has been the fact of comparatively 
large amounts of loan capital available in the banking system at compara- 
tively low rates of interest despite the government’s tight money policy. 
The “prime” rate, if one can say there was one, in Beirut during 1956 was 
in the neighborhood of five per cent. The development of the banking 


7. U.N. statistics show deposits rising from £L 210 to £L 440 millions, UNSY, p. 486; UNMBS, p. 
170; see also BST, VII-4, p. 43. 


8. BST, VII-4, p. 43. 
9. WTIS, I, 55-73, p. 11. 
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system has also made some inroads in the custom of utilizing land or 
the mattress as the main receptacles for personal savings. 


ca * * fa ca 


Since 1950 Beirut has also established itself as the transportation cen- 
ter of the eastern Mediterranean and, as might be expected, has continued 
to increase its importance as an international commercial center. Growth 
as a transportation center has resulted in the main from the increase in 
international air travel, with Beirut becoming the major stop-off point 
for most of the world’s international carriers in their flights crossing the 
Middle East. 


Beirut won the battle with Cairo and Istanbul as to which was to be 
the air center of the region for several reasons: Beirut’s central location; 
the existence of an entrepreneurial class with which American, British, 
and French companies could deal with in confidence and which they 
could assist in forming subsidiary airlines serving local needs in return 
for flag privileges; the building of a modern airport with all necessary 
facilities and a few of the unnecessary ones; the existence of adequate 
housing, recreational and entertainment facilities so that flight and main- 
tenance crews and management found it pleasant to establish permanent 
headquarters; the free money market easing transferal of ticket receipts; 
the availability of supplies at low cost; the free political and economic 
atmosphere and, of great importance, the belief that Lebanon had great 
potentialities as a tourist center. 


Because Beirut became the center of international air routes crossing 
the region, it also became the center of the Middle Eastern air industry, 
which is doing a rapidly growing business moving people, goods, and mail 
to and from Beirut, from and to the other cities of the area. Two Leba- 
nese companies, Middle East Airlines and Air Liban, originally started with 
the financial and technical assistance of Pan American and Air France, 
have taken the lead in regional air transportation. From 1951 to 1955, 
they more than doubled total mileage flown (to almost three million miles 
a year) and more than tripled mail ton-mileage. From 1951 through 1956 
they quintupled passenger-miles and increased cargo ton-mileage ten 
times."° These figures are eloquent testimony of the success of the gamble 
taken in 1950. 


So is the similar, if somewhat less spectacular, growth in the activity 
of Beirut port. In fact, port use has grown to the point where the physi- 
cal limits of the present facilities have been reached (a major expansion 
aiming at almost doubling facilities by 1960 has been begun). From 1950 


10. UNSY, p. 353; UNMBS, p. 89. 
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to 1956 vessels entered, figured by tonnage, rose 46 per cent, goods un- 
loaded by 94 per cent, and goods loaded by 102 per cent; this despite the 
near closure of parts of the eastern Mediterranean and the complete 
closure of the Suez Canal during the last two months of 1956." 


The increase in goods loaded and unloaded correlate with the increase 
in imports and exports. However, about a quarter of the almost million 
and a half tons unloaded in 1956 were in transit through Beirut’s free 
zone to other Middle Eastern countries. In 1956 more than 60 per cent 
of Syria’s imports, 45 per cent of Iraq’s imports, and almost all of Jor- 
dan’s imports and exports passed through Lebanon. Lesser percentages of 
the trade of Saudi Arabia, Iran and the Persian Gulf states also passed 
through or were handled by Beirut commercial houses. 

Exactly how much Lebanon has increased as a commercial center is un- 
known since there are no statistics on just how much the turnover of 
Lebanese merchant houses has grown. It is known that the transit trade 
in goods (other than crude oil and gold) has risen 55 per cent from 1952 
to 1955,” but there is not even an approximate knowledge of how much 
of the transit trade was wholly handled by Lebanese companies nor is 
there any certain knowledge of how much of the imports and exports 
of other Middle Eastern countries not actually passing through Lebanon 
were handled by Lebanese merchants. In all probability, the figures are 


significant and have been growing steadily. This is a probability and no 
more. 


It is certain that a good many Lebanese commercial houses have offices 
in the other states of the region, if on occasion they are disguised to suit 
local law. Those that do not have their own offices generally have close 
working agreements with local merchants in Damascus, Jiddah, Bagh- 
dad, Tehran, etc., through which the Lebanese “subcontract” their area 
contracts with European and American exporters. In any case, Lebanese 
merchant houses in one way or another reap a good share of the profits of 
the international trade of the whole Middle East. As regards the country’s 
payments position, in 1951 and 1952 the transit trade alone provided 
about 20 per cent of the total exchange receipts—compared to something 
less than 25 per cent for all commodity exports.” 

Another evidence of the growth of Beirut as the region’s commercial 
center is the large number of European and American companies which 
have opened regional marketing or servicing offices there during the 
1950’s. Beirut was chosen for many of the same reasons which made it 


11. BST, VII-4, p. 33. 
12. WTIS, I, 55-73, p. 12; ébid., 1, 56-60, p. 7. 
13. ibid., I, 55-73, p. 11. 
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the air center of the Middle East: a pleasant place to live and work, the 
ease of transferring money, the availability of supplies, the ease of moving 
people and goods to the other cities of the region, etc. 

These same factors have motivated the smaller nations of the world 
which have only one diplomatic post in the region to establish their re- 
gional legation in Beirut. The nations which do maintain posts in most 
of the larger cities of the Middle East have tended to centralize their 
main diplomatic staffs in Beirut with smaller staffs in the other cities. 
The same factors have caused UNRWA, the agency feeding the million- 
odd Palestinian refugees still on relief rolls, to maintain its headquarters 
and to make many of its purchases in Lebanon. This concentration of 
diplomatic missions and international agencies in Beirut is of considerable 
importance to the economy. Excluding technical assistance programs, 
their expenditures accounted for 15 per cent and 13 per cent of all ex- 
change receipts earned in 1951 and 1952."* This percentage has no doubt 
fallen as the economy has grown, but these receipts were vital in the bal- 
ancing of the country’s payments position in the early stages of the period 
under analysis. 


oe om x % * 


The area of the economy which has witnessed the greatest growth 
since 1950 has been the tourist industry. There are two sets of statistics 


measuring the number of foreigners who visited Lebanon: one shows the 
increase to have been rapid, the other very rapid. According to the Unit- 
ed Nations, the number of tourists grew from 68,000 in 1950 to 179,000 
in 1955, a rise of 164 per cent. According to the Lebanese government, 
the number of visitors grew from 285,000 (excluding 103,000 tran- 
sients) in 1953 to 901,000 (260,000 transients) in 1955, a rise of 216 per 
cent (152 per cent as regards transients) in three years.”° 

The great majority of the tourists are Arabs. Syrians, using Lebanon’s 
recreational facilities for vacations, entertainment facilities for long 
weekends and freedom for business, alone make up a majority of the 
total. The wealthier Arabs from other Arab states make up the next 
greatest group, mainly utilizing the mountain resorts during the sum- 
mer. The numbers of Europeans and Americans who come for such pur- 
poses as skiing, seeing ruins, doing business, or simply getting drunk, are 
still comparatively low, but are rising steadily. All these visitors bring in 
and spend foreign currencies which are very large in relation to the size 
of the country. According to the United States Operations Mission’s re- 
port for 1957, tourism provided 20 per cent of the total exchange re- 


14. ibid. 
15. BST, VI-4, p. 31; ibid., V-4, p. 31; UNSY, p. 356. 
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ceipts for the year, a greater percentage than all commodity exports.” 
This compares with seven per cent and eight per cent in 1951 and 1952." 
Although all these figures are approximations, they do show how great 
the growth of the tourist industry has been and how important its 
growth has been to the economy as a whole. 

There are two other international services which bring people and 
profits to Lebanon, its medical and educational facilities. In both cases 
receipts are small; yet they serve to point up the service function of the 
country. Lebanese universities and preparatory schools provide a large 
number of students from the less educationally developed Arab states 
with elementary and advanced training; Lebanese hospitals tend to count- 
er the lack of sufficient doctors and equipment in much of the Middle East. 


* ca * * oo 


In all likelihood the growth of the international service sectors of the 
economy have not been matched by development in manufacturing and 
agriculture. Not that these sectors have been stagnant; on the contrary 
they have been growing sharply in selected areas. The basic government 
policies which have grown out of the split with Syria in 1950 have very 
definitely supported growth in the service industries, but have not done 
so in others. The merchants’ concept of Lebanon has to some degree mili- 
tated against industrial development. The normally deflationary mone- 
tary policies, low tariffs, and the policy of raising protective barriers only 
after the creation of a domestic manufacturing establishment, have less- 
ened both domestic and foreign investment in manufacturing. One of 
the major reasons for the investment of foreign industrial capital in any 
country is the difficulty of selling products in a protected market unless 
manufacturing plants are established within that market. Talk of auto- 
mobile assembly plants in Lebanon has been frequent during the period 
under discussion, but the comparatively low tariffs make such projects 
somewhat risky. Businessmen cannot rely on the possibility of an increased 
automobile tariff after the beginning of production when the automobile 
dealers lobby, which would fight any increase, is as strong as it is. The 
effort to create the commercial and tourist Switzerland of the Middle 
East has slowed possible manufacturing development. The Lebanese tariff 
policy confirms the old adage that you can’t have your cake and eat it too. 

The government, however, has directly stimulated the development 
of industry in several ways. The most obvious has been the purchase of the 
foreign-owned electric companies in 1953-54 and the investing of large 
sums in electricity development. Installed capacity has quadrupled from 


16. WTIS, I, 56-60, p. 3. 
17. ibid., I, $$-73, p. 11. 
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mid-1952 to mid-1957 and production increased 119% over the 1950-56 
period.’ This has helped toward solving the shortage of electric power 
for consumer and industrial use which has plagued the country. 

The merchants themselves have been one of the groups (emigrés and 
non-Lebanese Arabs are others) investing in the major construction 
boom, mirroring investment in hotels and office and residential buildings 
during the 1952-55 period. The boom began to slow down in 1956, but 
building permits issued in Beirut during that year were still 126 per cent 
greater than those issued in 1951 (1955 figures were 174 per cent over 
1951). The construction boom greatly stimulated cement production, up 
85 per cent over the 1950-56 period.’® It also stimulated the beginning of 
domestic production, in 1957, of steel tubing and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Statistics showing very sharp growth are also available for two other 
industries, textiles and crude oil refining: the latter tripling, cotton fabric 
production rising 513 per cent, and rayon production going up 139 per 
cent, all from 1950 through 1956.*° The manufacture of food products 
such as biscuits and edible oils has also grown considerably. 

Much less reliable statistics show total capital invested in manufac- 
turing up 75 per cent (to $109 million), output up 188 per cent, and 
total labor force in manufacturing up 176 per cent over the 1953-57 
span.”' In any case, manufacturing is still not very far beyond the pri- 
mary stage. However, the start has been made. The beginning of steel 
tube and air-conditioning equipment production in 1957 has already been 
mentioned. In 1956 the largely American-owned Cipes paint factory be- 
gan producing interior paints and varnishes. This year the Lebanese Chem- 
icals Company started producing sulfuric acid and refining Jordanian 
phosphates (estimated production for 1958 is 37,000 and 50,000 tons 
respectively ). 

The refrigerating and packing industries have also had considerable 
expansion, closely related to the very sharp rise in fruit production. Over 
the three year period 1954-56 alone, orange and lemon yields have risen 
from 75,000 to 112,000 tons; apples and pears from 27,000 to 45,000 
(16,000 in 1950); and bananas from 17,000 to 27,000 tons.” Apple and 
pear production will increase even more rapidly in the next few years 
as thousands of trees planted in the past half decade reach maturity. 


18. UNSY, p. 291; BST, VIII-1, p. 46. 

19. UNSY, p. 254, 277; UNMBS, p. 49. 

20. UNSY, p. 217, 226, 249. 

21. WTIS, I, 55-73, p. 5; L’Orient, 5/1/57, p. 2. 
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These figures are indicative of what might be called an agricultural 
revolution in land utilization. More and more acreage is being converted 
into exportable fruit and vegetable crops. There is also a rapidly increas- 
ing awareness of scientific farming, receiving its impulse from the re- 
cently established Agricultural School of the American University of 
Beirut and from experimental farms organized by the latter, Point IV 
and the Lebanese government. One example of this may be seen in the 
growth in the use of chemical fertilizers. Virtually unknown before 1949, 
consumption rose from an average of 3.6 thousand tons over the 1948- 
§3 period to 8.9 thousand tons in the 1954-55 agricultural year.” 


ca + + + % 


Since the end of the Second World War a new area of economic theory 
has developed, the economics of development of the so-called under- 
developed countries. Just about every economist who has written on this 
subject has decided that in order to develop an economy which has been 
stagnant, the state must assume the dominant role. Even a moderate in 
this regard, Gunnar Myrdal, writes, “If there is to be economic develop- 
ment, the state will almost inevitably have to take the initiative,” and, 
“In the economic field too, the state has to play a much more decisive 
role than it ever did in the industially advanced countries.” Specifically, 
Myrdal writes that the state must “interfere radically” with the under- 
developed country’s foreign trade and with the normal operations of the 
price mechanism.”* 


Most of the theoreticians advocate state central planning, despite the 
grave lack of people trained to plan. They advocate a protective tariff 
policy to force down the importation of consumption goods and state in- 
vestment in fields competing with imported consumer goods. They 
advocate soft money policies and fiscal policies tending toward “some” 
inflation in order to loosen rigidities in the economy and create forced sav- 
ings. They advocate techniques like export subsidies, controlled currencies, 
and multiple exchange rates to regulate foreign trade. They advocate 
high taxes and other policies to hold down consumption and in- 
crease savings through government accumulation of capital as well as 
government supervised income redistribution to widen the internal mass 
market for domestically manufactured goods. They advocate other 
state-controlled reforms of the social structure, e.g., land reform. In es- 
sence, they advocate economic development through socialism. Free en- 
terprise is thrown to the wolves. 


23. F.A.O., op. cit., p. 230, 233, 236. 
24. Gunnar Myrdal, An International Economy, N.Y., 1956, p. 203, 313, 314. 
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Luckily, the Lebanese merchants and politicians have not read too 
much of the literature of economic development. Instead, the Lebanese 
established a deflationary, free, and stable monetary structure. They used 
no real state planning, certainly no centralized all-powerful economic 
plan. They maintained low taxes and low tariffs, protecting industries 
only which were in production. They did not attempt to lower the high 
propensity to buy imported consumer goods; the imports to national in- 
come ratio actually has risen as noted earlier. They did not follow policies 
of forced savings or use government capital to compete with foreign pro- 
ducts. In short, they interfered with the workings of the price mechanism 
as little as possible. 


What they did do was to develop a country in which economic free- 
dom was paramount, in which it was safe and profitable to invest, in 
which permission outweighed restriction. 


The Lebanese government did follow a number of the lesser sugges- 
tions of the economists. It has invested in the overhead industries: electric- 
ity, transportation facilities, sewage and water projects, etc. It has em- 
barked on the giant (for Lebanon) one hundred million dollar Litani 
project to be completed in the 1960’s, which will provide electric power 
dwarfing all present capacity and water for irrigating about 60,000 acres. 
It has created a small state agricultural bank to provide cheaper credit to 
the farmers. The government has also arranged a number of bilateral 
trade, and trade and payments, treaties with as many states as possible, 
Arab and non-Arab, in an effort to spur exports and obtain cheaper im- 
ports. It has advocated economic cooperation, such as the Interarab Tariff 
Agreement, as long as it did not conflict with the country’s own basic 
economic freedom. But not much else. 


Since the fact of an extremely rapid economic development in Leb- 
anon since 1950 cannot be denied, there seems to be a conflict between 
the theories of economic development and a specific case of actual devel- 
opment. Perhaps Lebanon was not plagued by a number of the basic char- 
acteristics of underdeveloped economics—over-population, shortage of 
land, and serious social problems and a strongly unbalanced economy—so 
that it was not really underdeveloped at all and the economists’ proposals 
were not meant for it. Or perhaps economic expansion would have been 
even faster had their prescriptions been followed. Or perhaps the econ- 
omists have gone overboard on socialism and state planning. 


om a % 


We may conclude that Lebanon’s economic success has beea based on 
providing various services to the prospering countries of the Middle East, 
that the reasons why it has been successful in selling these services are 
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essentially its geographical location and attributes and its entrepreneurial 
and commercial capabilities. But most important has been the confidence 
engendered in the financially responsible people of the region that what 
is put into the country can be taken out, that what is contracted for will 
be produced and delivered. To a considerable degree the dream of making 
Lebanon the Switzerland of the Middle East has been realized. 


What of the future? One of the theses of this paper is that predictions 
of the future are hazardous indeed. Still, it seems fair to say that, barring 
a world depression, the future appears bright for Lebanon’s continued 
maintenance of favorable payments positions and of rapid growth of 
national income, consumption, and investment. The service sectors will 
probably grow at a slower rate than during the past several years, al- 
though there is still plenty of room for expansion; both manufacturing 
and agriculture will probably increase their rates of growth. 


There is one fly in the ointment of the prediction, however, serious 
and quite possible—a lessening of confidence in the country. Lebanon 
has earned confidence by its comparative efficiency and its stability. Po- 
litical stability has not only meant the maintenance of an orderly demo- 
cratic government with a consistent policy of infringing individual 
rights as rarely as possible, in particular in the economic sphere, but also 
has meant an international policy of neutrality between any forces that 
were in opposition (except on the Palestine question), of making as few 
enemies as possible. The neutralistic foreign policy was forsaken in March 
1957 in substance if not in actual words, when the al-Sulh-Malik govern- 
ment associated Lebanon with the Eisenhower Doctrine, and therefore 
with the West, indirectly with the unpopular Baghdad Pact and against 
the positive neutrality of Egypt and Syria. 


* * * oa 


Since the above was written, there has been a grave crisis in the polit- 
ical life of Lebanon, which has had inevitable deleterious consequences 
on the confidence in the country that is its major economic asset. 
Although the Lebanese pound has not fallen sharply on the market, 
reports were that the flight of capital from Beirut’s banking system 
amounted, since the revolt began, to some £1170 million by mid-June. 
This is a very serious development. If the government of President-elect 
Shihab realizes that its policies and behavior cannot ignore the realities 
among which Lebanon exists, the upward march of the economy as 
described here may well continme. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 
The Assumption of Responsibility 


By unanimous adoption of the resolution of 
August 21, the United Nations set one of the 
great milestones in the history of the Middle 
East. Not so much for its content as for its 
sponsorship, the resolution, offered to the 
General Assembly by the Foreign Minister of 
the Sudan on behalf of the ten Arab members, 
brought us to the point where the countries of 
the Middle East no longer merely react— 
whether favorably or unfavorably—to the pol- 
icies or acts of the great powers, but assume 
themselves the responsibility they formally take 
on under the Charter to maintain the peace. As 
initiators of policy, the Arab states have re- 
jected the role of passivity, so important a 
psychological factor in the imperial-colonial 
relationship. To use the words of Senator Styles 
Bridges, it marks “the emergence of the Arab 
people as masters of their own destiny.” 

Another striking fact concerning the form 
of the occasion was the use of Arab League 
machinery to work out the resolution and the 
invocation of the Pact of the League as the 
modus vivendi. Article VIII of the Pact, which 
posits the national sovereignty of each of the 
eight member states, was reaffirmed in the Au- 
gust 21 resolution. 

League processes had already been employed 
in June, in a vain attempt to resolve Arab 
quarrels among themselves. The Council of the 
League met then in Benghazi and attempted 
to work out a formula whereby Lebanon would 
not feel the necessity to go to the United Na- 
tions with an accusation of interference in its 
internal affairs from the UAR. Then, too, the 
principal element of the compromise would 
have been an undertaking on the part of all 
not to interfere in each other’s affairs, but 
without naming any culprit. Lebanon refused 
to withdraw its complaint to the Security 
Council and the Benghazi meeting dissolved 
in failure. 

Only a few weeks later, a similar formula 
(without a formal withdrawal of the com- 
plaint, rendered unimportant by the fact that 


Lebanon was a co-sponsor of the resolution) 
was successful in the General Assembly. The 
difference between the occasions lay, of course, 
in the supervenient facts. The republican revo- 
lution in Iraq eliminated the Iraqi-Egyptian 
split which had rendered the League almost 
impotent as an instrument for action in unison. 
This split was not something which came with 
Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. Nuri al-Sa‘id always re- 
sented the fact that, in 1944-1945, the Nahhas 
Pasha government of Egypt had “stolen” the 
League idea from him and made it their own. 
Even in the days when the League functioned 
more or less adequately on some issues, it was 
run almost as an adjunct of the Egyptian 
Foreign Ministry. Failure in the war with Israel 
in 1948 widened the differences. 

But the first international act of the new 
Iraqi regime was an accord with the UAR, sign- 
ed by ‘Abd al-Salam “Arif on July 19 in Damas- 
cus. The agreement notably reaffirmed the 
Arab League Charter and the Collective Se- 
curity Pact of the League states. The latter had 
never been of practical significance in its eight 
years of nominal existence. From the Damascus 
accord to the resolution of August 21 was a 
logical progression. 

There has been much assessment as to the 
extent to which these happenings have been a 
victory for the President of the UAR. Insofar 
as others accede “victory” to those whom they 
choose to consider, for one set of reasons or 
another, as opponents, then ‘Abd al-Nasir has 
certainly gained a stature in the world which 
no ruler of Egypt has had in modern times— 
not even in the palrniest days of Muhammad 
‘Ali. For those to whom ‘Abd al-Nasir is the 
declared exponent of an Arab imperialism, and 
a new Caesar, it should at least be interesting to 
note that the Arab states have fallen back upon 
a thirteen-year-old modality to govern their 
relations with each other, and undertaken 
before the world community to maintain for 
the time being a set of sovereignties little to the 
liking of the “new” nationalists. 
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Chronology 


April 1 - June 30, 1958 


General 


Apr. 2: Two Syrian newspapers reported that Iraqi troops 
were massing on the border. Iraq denied the reports. 
Apr. 4: The Indian government said Pakistani border 
forces fired on Indian nationals in the Pyrdwah area. 
Apr. 5: Indian forces retaliated against the Pakistani at- 

tack of yesterday. 

Apr. 7: India and Saudi Arabia signed a joint trade 
communiqué. 

Apr. 9: The Jordanian government broadcast the text 
of a Cairo radio’s reported invitation to Israel on Feb. 
10 to join the UAR. 

Mr. J. K. Vaughan-Morgan and Mr. W. H. Mc- 
Fadzean of the British advisory council on Middle 
Eastern trade announced they would visit Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon and the Persian Gulf states during May and 
June to discuss trade opportunit:es. 

Apr. 15: A conference of independent African states, in- 
cluding Ethiopia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and 
the UAR, began in Accra. 

Apr. 18: It was reported that preliminary discussions 
among the Istaqlal, Neo-Destour and National Libera- 
tion Front parties will begin on April 23, prior to a 
conference in Tangier. 

Apr. 20: The Accra conference members recognized the 
Algerian National Liberation Front as the sole legiti- 
mate authority in Algeria and asked France to nego- 
tiate an end to the war. The members decided to meet 
at least every two years and set up a permanent staff. 

Apr. 21: The Accra conference states adopted a common 
foreign policy of “nonentanglement.” 

Apr. 22: Representatives of the FLN arrived in Rabat 
for talks with Moroccan leaders prior to the Tangier 
conference. 

The Accra conference ended with a plea to the great 
powers to stop the production and testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

Apr. 25: The FAO reported that locusts had spread from 
Jordan, Israel, Syria, Iraq and Iran into Turkey. Sixty 
control teams are trying to arrest their progress. 

Discussions began in Rabat to fix the agenda for 
the Tangier conference. 

Apr. 26: The conference agenda for Tangier, set today, 
will include the independence of Algeria, the “liquida- 
tion of remnants of colonial domination in the Magh- 
rib” and North African unity. 

Apr. 27: The Maghrib conference opened in Tangier. 
Ahmed Balafrej was the head of the Istiqlal delegation, 
Bahi Ladgham of the Neo-Destour and Farhat Abbas 
of the FLN. 

The UN conference on maritime law adopted an ar- 
ticle permitting innocent passage of foreign ships 


through straits connecting high seas or national and 
international waters, thus upholding Israeli shipping 
rights in the Gulf of Aqaba. The Arab states abstained 
from voting. 

Apr. 28: A communiqué from the Tangier meeting said 
the Maghribi delegates had agreed on political and 
practical means of action to free Algeria. 

Apr. 30: The Tangier conference final communiqué urged 
the establishment of an Algerian government in exile, 
the formation of a Maghribi federal union, the evacu- 
ation of foreign troops from the Maghrib states and 
recommended that North African governments do not 
commit themselves separately in foreign relations or 
defense plans until after federation. 

May 8: President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia said he had 
no doubt that the projected Algerian government in 
exile will be recognized by the Communist countries 
and most of the Afro-Asian states. He said the for- 
mation awaits agreement between the Tunisian and 
Moroccan governments. 

Mey 11: Pakistanis reported that Indian forces opened 
fire across the Suram River section of the border. 

May 12: India reported that Pakistani troops fired across 
the border into Assam last night and today. Indian 
police returned the fire. 

May 13: It was reported that the German cabinet is 
considering the use of former Marshall Plan funds 
to finance long-term credits for development in the 
Middle East. 

May 14: The governments of East Pakistan and India 
agreed to a cease-fire. 

May 20: US Secretary of State Dulles said that the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, stating that the independence of Middle 
Eastern countries was of national interest to the US, 
was a mandate to “do something” if US interests are 
endangered. 

May 22: Radio Moscow condemned the Muslim faith, 
saying that Muslims in Soviet Central Asia were reac- 
tionary and fanatical. 

May 27: It was reported from London that Baghdad 
Pact preliminary meetings would begin July 16 and a 
ministerial session was set for July 28-31. 

May 31: Czechoslovakia announced the beginning of eco- 
nomic projects in India and Yemen. 

June 10: The US and Britain have completed arrange- 
ments to reinforce Iraq, Jordan and Lebanon with 
about 50 jet fighters. 

June 12: UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld said 
The UN Emergency Force will need $20,000,000 to 
maintain itself in 1958. 

June 15: A six-man delegation, headed by Ahmad Bala- 
frej and ‘Abd al-Rahim Bouabil will leave Morocco 
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for Tunis today to lay the foundations for a Maghri- 
bi federation. 
June 17: The North African Conference began in Tunis. 

It was announced that 57 Middle Eastern banking 
and business establishments bought voting shares in the 
Middle East Industrial Development Corporation. 

June 20: The governments of Tunisia and Morocco joined 
the FLN in condemning the policy of integration for 
Algeria advocated by the Public Safety movement there. 
They also plan to conduct common action on the dip- 
lomatic plane to achieve a peaceful solution in Al- 
geria. 

Tunisia and Morocco announced plans to pool dip- 
lomatic representation in certain countries and the es- 
tablishment of a permanent mixed commission to 
study economic cooperation. 


Aden 


(See also Yemen) 


Apr. 18: British troops and two ships arrived to rein- 
force the garrisons in the Protectorate. 

The governor of Aden ordered the arrest of Mu- 
hammad, ‘Abdallah and Alwai al-Jifri, prominent lead- 
ers in Lahej, for disrupting Aden-British relations. 
“Abdallah al-Jifri has been arrested. Two companies of 
troops have moved into central Lahej in search of the 
missing two. 

Apr. 19: British troops were flown in from Kenya to 
supplement those that arrived yesterday. 

Apr. 22: The Middle East News Agency reported that 
British troops had occupied the El-Houta region of 
Lahej. 

Apr. 27: Rebel tribesmen surrounded a platoon of gov- 
ernment guards at the fort of Assairir. 

“Abdallah al-Jifri, arrested on April 18, was taken 
to Socotra Island in the Gulf of Aden. 

Apr. 28: Rebel snipers attacked a British relief force 
headed for the fort of Assairir. 

Apr. 29: British planes dropped bombs and rockets on 
the rebels besieging the fort of Assairir. 

May I: Reinforcements reached the Assairir fort near 
Dhala. 

May 2: A state of emergency was declared in the Pro- 
tectorate following two bombing incidents. 

Mey 3: British and Aden guards raided the headquarters 
of arms traffickers at Dar Saad. Six were arrested. 

May 9: The Sultan of Lahej, Sir ‘Ali Bin ‘Abd al- 
Karim, protested the presence of British troops in Lahej 
and proposed that Britain empower him to approach 
Yemen to solve their border problems. 

The British Colonial Secretary, Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
defended the presence of British troops in Lahej. 

May 10: British and Adenese troops patrolling the fron- 
tier at Dhala returned to their camps. 

May 14: The Times of London reports that the rulers of 
Beihan, Audhali, Dhala, Fadhi and Dathina are en- 
gaged in talks on federation with Protectorate officials. 
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A second unsuccessful attempt to sabotage an oil 
pipeline was made. The first failed on May 10. 

May 15: The British Colonial Secretary told Commons 
that he was not considering any proposal to revise 
the treaty relations with the rulers in the Protectorate. 

May 25: It was reported that Sharif Husayn Bin Ahmad 
al-Habili, father of the ruler of Beihan, the ruler of 
Dhala, and Sultan ‘Abdallah Bin ‘Uthman, representing 
the ruler of Fadhli, will leave for London tomorrow 
to discuss the federation of the Western Protectorate 
with the British Colonial Secretary. 

The Colonial Office said they had no news of such 
a Visit. 

June 22: Muhammad ‘Ali al-Jifri, president of the Lahej 
Legislative Council and Muhammad Salim Bawazir, 
acting General Secretary of the South Arabian League, 
protested that Britain was forcing federation on ter- 
ritories that rightfully belong to Yemen. 

June 26: One-third of the regular army of Lahej deserted 
to Yemen, taking “a substantial amount” of state 
treasury funds with them. 

British air force sources report the destruction of 
the stronghold of Muhammad Aidrus. 


Afghanistan 


June 8: Moscow radio reported that President Voroshilov 
will pay a state visit to Afghanistan in October. 

June 23: Prince Sardar Muhammad Da’ud, the Premier 
of Afghanistan, arrived in the US for a state visit. 
June 24: Prince Da’ud conferred with President Eisen- 

hower. 
June 26: Prince Da'ud signed a cultural exchange with 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

The Premier said Afghanistan was neutral and asked 
all countries to understand his country’s need for 
neutrality. 

June 27: The US assured Afghanistan of continued eco- 
nomic aid. 


Algeria 


(See also General, Morocco, Tunisia) © 


Apr. 5: French forces killed 11 and captured 39 rebels 
in a battle near the Tunisian border. 

Forty-six persons were injured when grenades were 
thrown into crowds in Oran and Constantine. 

Apr. 8: Leaders of the FLN are expected to arrive in 
Tunis from Cairo tomorrow. 

Three clashes in eastern Algeria took place. The 
French report 243 rebels killed. 

Apr. 14: Muhammad Yazid, FLN representative in New 
York, and two others, arrived in Accra to focus the 
attention of the African conference on the issue of 
Algerian independence. 

Apr. 15: Five professional soccer players and 10 student 
officers of Saint Maixent Academy joined the Algerian 
rebels. 
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Apr. 16: The FLN representatives at Accra were ac- 
corded non-voting status at the conference. 

Eleven French prisoners of the Algerian rebels were 
reported to the Red Cross as being well and in good 
health. 

Apr. 17: The Algerian representatives in Accra asked 
the conference for material aid against the French. 

It was reported that the US is convinced of the 
need for a non-military settlement of the Algerian 
rebellion. 

Apr. 18: Under Secretary of State Christian Herter as- 
sured Ambassador Hervé Alphand that the US policy 
towards Algeria has not changed, despite press reports 
to the contrary. 

Apr. 22: A French military tribunal condemned six 
Algerians to death, three in absentia, for a bomb attack 
in 1956. 

Apr. 27: French forces killed 215 rebels in a battle near 
Catinat. 

Apr. 30: French military sources said two bands of 
rebels lost 178 men while trying to cross into Tunisia. 

May 1: The French Army reported battles near Souk- 
Ahras and in the Kabylia Mountains in which 300 in- 
surgents were killed. 

May 3: The French reported the desertion of a detach- 
ment of Muslim soldiers this week. Twenty-nine were 
killed in the skirmish at Ksar el-Irane. 

May 4: ‘Abd al-Hamid Mehri and Dr. Ahmed Francis, 
FLN leaders, said the US support of France is alien- 
ating the Algerians. 

May $: The French command said 97 French and 1,150 
Algerians were killed in two major engagements from 
April 28 to May 4. 

May 6: Battles today are reported to have resulted in 
202 rebels killed. 

May 7: Yussuf al-Sibai, Secretary General of the Asian- 
African Conference, said Communist China gave the 
Algerian nationalists $172,000. 

May 9: The nationalist army announced the execution 
of three French soldiers on April 30, after trial and 
conviction on April 25. 

May 13: Parachute troop General Jacques Massu formed 
a committee of public safety in Algiers, with branches 
in other cities, to control the country. Troops seized 
Algiers, sacked the US cultural center and demonstrated 
in the streets after a seven-hour general strike. The 
committee is demanding the return of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle to power. 

The French government asked the Red Cross to do 
everything possible to protect French soldiers captured 
by the Algerians. 

May 14: Committees of Public Safety were set up in 
Oran and Constantine. General Raoul Salan was granted 
all civil and military powers and the Committees are 
under his authority. 

May 15: Demonstrations for General de Gaulle’s return 
to power continued. 

An FLN spokesman expressed the hope that Gen. 
de Gaulle would keep France from civil war and nego- 
tiate an Algerian peace. 
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May 16: The government of Premier Pflimlin was granted 
emergency powers to cope with the army insurrection 
in Algeria. 

At the direction of General Salan, André Regard 
was named the new Secretary General of the Ministry 
for Algeria and Col. Godard was appointed director 
of national security. 

The ambassadors of Tunisia and Morocco expressed 
their concern about the Algerian junta to US Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

May 17: Jacqucs Soustelle, former Governor General of 
Algeria, arrived there today. 

France protested to Russia against references to Al- 
geria made on the eve of President Nasir’s departure 
for Moscow. 


May 18: Jacques Soustelle is said to have urged Premier 
Pflimlin to resign in favor of Gen. de Gaulle. 
The French government dismissed Serge Maret, chief 
prefect of Algiers. 
The French Information Ministry said the Algerian 
rebels stepped up activity in the last six days. Ninety- 
five Algerians and seven French were reported killed. 


May 19: A Public Safety Committee for all Algeria was 
formed. They stated this was not a government since 
all power remains in the hands of the army. 

Gen. Salan offered a pardon to all Algerian rebels 
who turned their arms over to the French army. 

May 20: Jacques Soustelle called for the complete in- 
tegration of Muslims and Europeans in Algeria. 

Muhammad Sid Cara, Secretary of State in the 
former Algerian Ministry of Robert Lacoste, accepted 
the presidency of the Pan-Algerian Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Premier Pflimlin promised that the government would 
take fresh steps to restore the Algerian situation to 
normal within the next few days. 

May 22: The Committee of Public Safety appealed to all 
French deputies to press for a government headed by 
Gen. de Gaulle. 

Farhat Abbas, FLN leader, said Gen. de Gaulle might 
be able to solve the Algerian problem and stressed that 
the FLN would negotiate only with a legally consti- 
tuted French government. 

The French seized an Italian ship from Yugoslavia 
with nine tons of US-made arms aboard, evidently 
bound for the Algerian rebels. 

May 23: General Salan recognized the All-Algerian Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, under the joint leadership of 
Gen. Masse and Dr. Sid Cara, as the liaison between 
the civilian population and the military. 

The Italian ship seized yesterday was released, and 
its cargo confiscated. The Yugoslav government de- 
nied that the arms came from there. 

May 24: The Committee of Public Safety urged the es- 
tablishment of a “triumvirate” to coordinate civil and 
political affairs, to be composed of Gen. Massu and 
Messrs. Soustelle and Sid Cara. 

Gen. Salan announced that he would release 1,447 
Muslims from imprisonment. 
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May. 30: A two-day battle in the Constantine area ended. 
Sixty-two rebels were reported killed. 

May 31: A decree issued by Gen. Salan put all depart- 
ments and regions under direct control of local com- 
manding generals. 

A two-day battle near Moliére ended today with 132 
Muslim fatalities. 

June 1: Jacques Chevallier, Mayor of Algiers, endorsed 
a federal solution to end the Algerian war. 

Léon Delbecque, vice-president of the All-Algeria 
Committee of Public Safety, said the Cabinet sub- 
mitted by Gen. de Gaulle was “not yet the Govern- 
ment of Public Safety we hoped for.” 

June 2: Gen. de Gaulle became Premier of France, asking 
for the authority to submit to a referendum reforms 
of the French Union. 

Lucien Neuwirth, official spokesman for the Public 
Safety Committee, said it had confidence in Gen. de 
Gaulle. 

June 3: Jacques Chevallier, Mayor of Algiers, tendered 
his resignation. 

An FLN spokesman said the struggle for independ- 
ence will continue until Algeria is liberated from 
French rule. 

June 4: Premier de Gaulle arrived in Algiers and pledged 
equality of voting for the French and Muslims of 
Algeria. He invited the Algerian nationalists to partici- 
pate in the elections. 

A spokesman for the FLN spurned de Gaulle’s plan 
and said the rebellion would continue. 

French troops killed 52 rebels in a battle in progress 
southeast of Gouraya. 

June $: Premier de Gaulle reiterated his promises of 
equality for Frenchmen and Algerians in speeches in 
Constantine and Béne. 

Muhammad Yazid, FLN representative in New York, 
attacked de Gaulle’s policy. 

June 6: Premier de Gaulle, in a statement in Oran, said 
the Committees of Public Safety still had a role to 
play in Muslim-French reconciliation but “it is not 
for them to substitute themselves for established au- 
thority.” He confirmed Gen. Salan’s military and civil 
powers and stressed his responsibility to Paris. 

A spokesman for the Committee of Public Safety 
declared that it would help and support Gen. de Gaulle. 

The resignation of Mayor Jacques Chevallier of Al- 
geria has not been accepted as yet. 

June 7: It was announced that municipal elections will 
be held in Algeria in about a month. 

The Cabinet confirmed Premier de Gaulle’s decision 
to assume himself the powers of Minister for Algeria. 

Rebels attacked the police station in Béne, burned 
crops and sabotaged railways in answer to Gen. de 
Gaulle’s bid to settle the war. Fighting was reported 
in widely scattered areas. 

An FLN spokesman in New York said that they 
were preparing for debate of the war in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

June 9: The fighting continued. The French reported 
$91 rebels killed between June 2 and 8. 
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Gen. Salan accepted the resignation of Mayor Jacques 
Chevallier. 

FLN leaders meeting in Cairo called for an all-out 
attack against the French forces. 

June 10: The All-Algeria Committee of Public Safety 
sent a message to Gen. de Gaulle calling for the abo- 
lition of political parties, the formation of a “real 
Government of public safety” and the postponement 
of Algerian elections. 

June 11: Gen. de Gaulle reprimanded the Committee of 
Public Safety for its demands of yesterday. 

June 15: It was reported that key units of the French 
army in Algeria have gone on the alert to stage an 
offensive designed to wipe out the rebellion. 

General Salan has named Gen. Edmond Jouhaud as 
his Deputy Commander in Chief. 

June 20: A French military tribunal sentenced four Al- 
gerians to death for the assassination of four persons. 

June 22: FLN leader Farhat Abbas said the US policy 
towards the Arab world was “inconsistent, fragmen- 
tary and incoherent.” 

June 23: Saadi Yacef, former head of the FLN in the 
Algiers region, now on trial for his life, said Gen. de 
Gaulle inspired hope for a fair settlement of the Al- 
gerian struggle. 

Two members of the FLN had a two-hour meeting 
with Libya’s Premier Kubar in Benghazi. 

June 24: French government spokesman André Malraux 
said France would try to reconcile the French and 
Muslims in Algeria. He said a “model” department 
would be set up in Algeria and that Francois Mauriac, 
Albert Camus and Roger Martin du Gard were invited 
to Algeria to see for themselves that torture has 
stopped since Premier de Gaulle’s visit there. 

June 25: The French Cabinet approved drafts of three 
decrees that would limit the power of the army in 
Algeria. Formal approval is pending. 

Saadi Yacef and an aide were sentenced to death. 

The Asian-African bloc in the UN decided to ask 
the General Assembly to take up the Algerian ques- 
tion. 

The French army said its position in Algeria is now 
more favorable due to the effectiveness of the high- 
tension wire on the Tunisian border. 

June 26: Two Paris papers were banned for articles on 
Algeria. L’Express published an article by Karim 
Belkacem. 

Forty-five rebels were killed and 64 surrendered in 
a battle near the Tunisian border. 

Two small groups of rebels were intercepted as they 
tried to cross the Moroccan border. 

June 30: Two hundred Muslim women protested the 
imprisonment of their relatives by the French. They 
demonstrated in Algiers. 


Arab Federation 


(See also Lebanon, Saudi Arabia) 


Apr. 9: The Iraqi and Jordanian army chiefs of staff, 
Lieuts.-General Rafiq ‘Arif and Habas al-Majali, re- 
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ported to King Husayn on their talks on uniting 
their armies. 

Apr. 26: The Jordanian House of Notables unanimously 
approved amendments to the constitution to bring it 
into line with the constitution of the Arab Federal 
State. 


May 1: King Husayn ratified the amendments to the 
Jordanian constitution. 


May 10: The Iraqi Chamber of Deputies ratified a con- 
stitutional amendment legalizing entry into the Arab 
Federation. 


May 11: The Iraqi House of Notables ratified the consti- 
tutional amendment. 


May 12: The Iraqi Parliament approved the constitution 
of the new union. 

May 13: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id resigned in order 
to form the Cabinet for the federation. 


May 14: Kings Faysal and Husayn completed talks on 
the governing of the federation. 


May 18: The Cabinet of the Arab Federal State was 
formed. The members are: 
Prime Minister—Nuri al-Sa‘id (Iraq) 
Deputy Prime Minisster—Ibrahim Hashim (Jordan) 
Foreign Minister—Tawfiq al-Suwaydi (Iraq) 
Finance—'Abd al-Karim al-Uzri (Iraq) 
Defense—Sulayman Tugan (Jordan) 
Minister of State for Defense—Major-General Sami 
Fattah (Iraq) 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—Khulusi al- 
Khayri (Jordan) 
May 19: The Cabinet was sworn in and Premier Nuri 
al-Sa‘id declared that the federation would cooperate 
with all Arab countries without interfering with their 


domestic problems and seek a solution to the Algerian 
problem. 

May 24: King Faysal, head of the federation, arrived in 
Amman to open the first parliamentary meeting. 

May 25: King Faysal said the Arab Fyderation would 
protect the Arab countries from foreign influence and 
subversion. 

May 27: King Faysal opened the first Parliament and said 
the government wanted to strengthen its ties wit. the 
other Arab countries and continue cooperation with 
friendly powers. 

June 2: Lieut. Gen. Rafiq ‘Arif of Iraq was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff of the Arab Union Army. 

June 16: The Federation budget of $91,296,800 was pre- 
sented to Parliament. Iraq is to pay 80 per cent. 

June 18: Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id szid friendly relations 
between the two Arab unions could be brought about 
only on the basis non-interference in the private af- 
fairs of the other Arab states. 

June 23: Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id arrived in London for 
talks with British officials. 
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Iraq 


(See also General, Lebanon) 


Apr. 10: A Baghdad Pact committee met in Baghdad to 
consider development plans for the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates river basins. 

Apr. 15: Khalil Kannah, speaker of the last Chamber of 
Deputies, announced his retirement from politics. 

Apr. 16: A committee of judges and senators ruled that 
civil courts could not revise military tribunal deci- 
sions when interpreting article 73 of the constitution. 
In interpreting article 66, they said the Council of 
Ministers is the only authority in charge of state af- 
fairs. 

Apr. 17: Khalil Kannah reversed his decision to retire, 
on the request of Nuri al-Sa‘id. 

Burhan al-din Basha‘yan was appointed acting Min- 
ister of Information and Guidance, a new ministry. 

Apr. 26: “Development Week” began today. 


Apr. 27: Iraq informed the Arab League that it would 
not pay its share of the League budget for the coming 
year nor settle its debt of £E 256,000. 

Foreign Minister Fadil al-Jamali began a tour of 
neighboring countries. 

May 1: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id said 114 of his sup- 
porters are unopposed in the general elections for the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

May 5: Elections ended after 27 contested seats were 
voted upon. 

May 10: Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah, Ruler of 

Kuwayt, arrived in Baghdad for a state visit. 

May 13: The government of Nuri al-Sa‘id resigned. 

May 15: Iraq protested against UAR propaganda at- 
tacks. The UAR Foreign Ministry refused to accept 
the declaration. 

May 18: A new government was formed. Its members 
are: 

Prime Minister—Ahmad Mukhtar Baban 
Finance—Dr. Nadim al-Pashashi 
Development—Dr. Diya Ja‘far 

Economy—R ushdi al-Shalabi 
Agriculture—Jamil al-Urfali 

Justice—Jamal ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Interior—Sa‘id al-Qazzaz 

Education—Dr. ‘Abd al-Hamid Kazim 

Cc icati Gen. Salah Sa’ib al-Jabburi 
Social Affairs—Sadiq Kammawnah 

Guidance and Broadcasting—Burhan al-din Basha‘yan. 
Health—Dr. ‘Abd al-Amir Allawi 

Minister of State—‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Takarly 
Minister of State-—Mahmud Baban 

Minister of State—‘Ali al-Sharqi 





May 22: Dr. Fadil al-Jamali, former foreign minister, 
urged a joint defense agreement between Iraq and 
Lebanon. 


June 17: King Husayn of Jordan arrived in Baghdad un- 
expectedly today. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


June 26: Foreigners were banned from living in the 
western Jazira desert strip along the Syrian border 
for a distance of 62 miles inside Iraqi territory. For- 
eigners were also forbidden to go within 18 miles of 
the frontier near Talafar Qadha. 

June 27: The Iraq Petroleum Company said the normal 
oil flow from Iraq, disturbed during the Suez crisis, 
was back to normal. 


Jordan 


(See also General, Palestine Problem, United 
Arab Republic) 


Apr. 3: The government assumed control of all petro- 
leum supplies in the country. 

Apr. 6: Foreign Minister Samir al-Rafa‘i said that Saudi 
Arabia had not cut off her subsidy to Jordan. He 
added that the government might dispense with it 
since Jordan was federated with Iraq. 

Apr. 9: The government announced approval of twelve 
constitutional amendments that delegated powers of 
King Husayn to King Faysal. This limited the King’s 
power to ratify treaties and declare war. 

Apr. 16: The third consignment of US armaments 
promised last year arrived at Aqaba. 

Apr. 17: Khulusi Khayri, Minister of Economy, left for 
West Germany to discuss the possibility of German 
capital investment in Jordan. 

May 6: Finance Minister Anistas Hananiya said the 
$36,500,000 deficit in the 1958 budget will become 
the responsibility of the Arab Federation government. 

May 13: The Chamber of Deputies approved the budget 
for 1958. 

May 17: An official stated that most of the Saudi Arabian 
troops stationed in Jordan will be withdrawn in the 
next few days. 

May 18: King Husayn accepted the resignation of the 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet is as follows: 
Premier—Samir al-Rifa‘i 
Interior—Fallah Madadha 
Agriculture and Construction—Akif al-Faiz 
Health and Social Welfare—Dr. Jamil Tutunji 
Public Works—Salim Bakhit 
Education—Ahmad Tarawnah 
Finance—Anistas Hananiya 
Communications—Dr. Sami Judah 
Justice—Muhammad Jabari 

May 26: ‘Isa al-Madanat, who is said to have been sec- 
retary of the Communist party, was arrested in Nablus. 
He had been sentenced in his absence to 19 years’ 
imprisonment. 

May 31: The US and Jordanian governments signed an 
agreement under which the US will provide $2,500,000 
for work on the Jordan Valley irrigation project. 

Jume 2: Work has begun on a potash factory to be built 
by a West German firm on the north shore of the Dead 
Sea. 

June 11: France charged that Jordan had occupied part 
of the French Embassy in Amman on June 8. 
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June 12: Muhammad Jabari, Minister of Justice, was 
appointed Minister of Education to replace Ahmad 
Tarawnah. 


Cyprus 
(See also Lebanon, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic) 


Apr. 3: Masked gunmen wounded three Greek Cypriote 
trade unionists. Two bombs exploded in the agricul- 
tural station at Deftera. 

Apr. 6: A series of bomb explosions damaged government 
installations and equipment in scattered areas. 

Apr. 7: Bomb attacks continued, bringing the total since 
April 1 to 34. 

Apr. 9: Parents of Cypriote political prisoners began a 
24-hour protest fast. 

Apr. 11: Leaflets circulated by the E.O.K.A. protested 
British “ill-treatment of prisoners” appeared and 
bombings continued. 

Apr. 13: A power transformer in the Xeros district was 
blown up. 

Apr. 14: A British soldier was critically wounded by 
Cypriote gunmen. 

Apr. 16: The government ordered the suspension of some 
development projects because of sabotage. 

Apr. 18: A masked gunman killed a Greek Cypriote 
while he was recuperating in Paphos general hospital 
from wounds received in a gun fight earlier. 

Apr. 24: Authorities extended for another six months 
an emergency regulation permitting detention without 
trial of persons suspected of terrorism. 

Apr. 27: The Turkish Cypriotes decided to form separate 
Turkish municipalities in the main towns and to ig- 
nore taxes to Greek Cypriote councils. 

Apr. 28: British troops and police were ordered to be 
armed at all times and the Greek sectors of main 
towns were placed out of bounds for British troops 
after the E.O.K.A. announced that attacks against 
Britons would be renewed unless ill-treatment of pris- 
oners stopped. 

May 4: The government d the datory death 
penalty for all terrorist offenses after two British sol- 
diers were shot in Famagusta. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev said that the So- 
viet people sympathize with and support the Greek 
Cypriotes. 

May 6: Sir Hugh Foot arrived in London to discuss the 
political future of Cyprus. 

May 7: The E.O.K.A. admitted murdering two British 
soldiers on May 4. 

May 11: Two were wounded in a gun battle at Morphou 
between police and masked gunmen. 

May 12: The British Ambassadors in Ankara and Athens 
were recalled to London to join the talks on the fu- 
ture of Cyprus. 

May 16: It was reported from London that Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan had approved a plan to settle 
the Cyprus problem. 
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May 19: Alan Lennox-Boyd, Colonia! Secretary, told the 
House of Commons the government would make a 
full statement on its Cyprus plan before June 17. 

May 21: Turkish Foreign Minister Fatin Rigtii Zorlu 
said his government would accept only partition of 
Cyprus. 

British troops started their first full-scale arti-ter- 
rorist operation in 13 months. 

May 22: Greek Foreign Minister Evangelos Averoff-To- 
sitsas said, in answer to the Turkish Foreign Minister’s 
statement, that there should be a plebiscite on Cyprus. 

May 24: Archbishop Makarios accepted invitations of 
President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to visit Cairo and London. 

Left-wing labor groups accused the E. O. K. A. of 
killing two of its members last night. 

May 26: A Greek Cypriote was killed in rioting re- 
sulting from an an island-wide strike staged by left- 
wing unions. 

May 31: One hundred women staged a protest march 
against the killings of Cypriote left-wingers in Fama- 
gusta. 

June 1: Archbishop Makarios arrived in Egypt today. 

An attempt is being made to have Archbishop Ma- 
karios charged with complicity in the murders on 
Cyprus if he comes to London next month as planned. 
Ivor A. Worth said he asked the Colonial Office for 
documentary evidence to support such a case. 

June 2: Archbishop Makarios and President Nasir con- 
ferred today. 

June 4: President Nasir stated that he supported free- 
dom for Cyprus. ‘ 

June 7: Greek Foreign Minister Averoff-Tositsas said the 
Greeks and Turks of Cyprus would be at war unless 
their problem was settled soon. He said a plebiscite 
under UN supervision was the only means of setrle- 
ment. 

Turkish-Greek Cypriote rioting broke out in Nicosia. 
Two were killed and 62 injured. 

June 8: Turkish-Greek rioting was reported in Larnaca. 

Greece requested an extraordinary meeting of the 
NATO Council to consider the anti-Greek riots by 
Turkish Cypriotes. 

A mass meeting of 100,000 in Istanbul called for 
the partition of Cyprus. 

June 9: About 10,000 British troops enforced an island- 
wide curfew tonight following the most serious Turk- 
ish-Greek rioting in the island’s history. 

June 10: Turkish Cypriotes looted the main municipal 
market in Nicosia. 

Sir Hugh Foot said the situation on the island was 
under control. 

The NATO Council discussed the situation in Cy- 
prus. No details were announced. 

June 11: Turkish Cypriotes hurled firebrands into Greek 
Cypriote stores in Nicosia. 

Greeks and Turks battled in Limassol. 

The Turkish government blamed Britain’s announce- 
ment of the date for their Cyprus plan without de- 
tails for the current riots. 
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June 12: Britain announced it would send a battalion 
of paratroopers to Cyprus to reinforce the security 
forces. 

Battles and riots continued in Nicosia, Famagusta 
and Limassol. The government banned all processions, 
funerals, and marriages. Curfews were enforced in 
Nicosia and Famagusta. 

June 14: The British government announced that it 
would fly two more battalions to Cyprus. The total 
reinforcement will be 3,200. 

No new clashes were reported on the island as the 
curfews were lifted. 

Students in Athens and Ankara both demonstrated 
against the British. 

Turkey rejected the British plan, transmitted to 
them several days ago, in a note delivered to the 
British Ambassador in Ankara. 

June 15: British authorities enforced an all-day curfew 
on Nicosia and other leading towns. No incidents were 
reported. 

Greece broke the ties binding it militarily to Turkey 
in NATO. It was reported that Greece evacuated its 
personnel stationed in Izmir yesterday. 

June 16: It was reported from London that Greece as 
well as Turkey would reject the Cyprus plan. 

Six Greek Cypriote mayors were invited to confer 
with Archbishop Makarios on the British plan. They 
will leave for Athens on June 18. 

The all-day curfew enforced yesterday was lifted. 

June 17: Britain postponed the Cyprus plan announce- 
ment for 48 hours. The NATO Council will attempt 
to reconcile Greece and Turkey during that time. 

June 18: The Greek Foreign Ministry urged that neutral 
observers be sent to report on Cyprus. 

Britain’s First Guards Brigade was ordered to Cyprus. 


June 19: The British plan for the future of Cyprus was 
announced. It consists of: The association of Greece 
and Turkey in the government of the island through 
the appointment of representatives to cooperate with 
the British Governor. Representative government where- 
by the Greek and Turkish communities would exer- 
cise communal autonomy. The extension of Greek and 
Turkish nationality to the Cypriotes while retaining 
British nationality. No change in the international 
status of Cyprus for seven years. The establishment 
of representative government and communal autonomy 
by consultation with Greek and Turkish community 
teaders and government representatives. 

NATO sources said they had failed to get Greece, 
Turkey and Britain together for a conference on Cy- 
prus. 

June 20: Archbishop Makarios, in a message delivered to 
the British Embassy in Athens, rejected the Cyprus 
plan. 

Turkey declared that the final solution must be 
partition and called for a high-level Turkish, Greek, 
British conference to consider the British plan and 
any brought by the Turks. 


June 21: Greece formally rejected the British plan. 








DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


June 23: Britain completed her military buildup on 
Cyprus. 37,000 troops are now on the island. 

Turkish army officers arrived in Athens for a NATO 
meeting. 

June 24: Greek army officers boycotted the NATO 
meeting because of the presence of the Turks. 

Sir Hugh Foot arrived in London to discuss the 
implementation of th: Cyprus plan. 

June 25: Greek Cypriote mayors asked the UN to send 
neutral observers to the island. 

Zenos Rossides, diplomatic adviser to Archbishop 
Makarios, arrived in London to present the Arch- 
bishop’s views on the Cyprus plan to members of the 
Labor party. 

The Asian-African bloc at the UN met to hear a 
statement by Turkey concerning Cyprus. 

June 26: British Prime Minister Macmillan said he was 
willing to negotiate changes in the Cyprus plan. 

June 27: Leaflets signed by Col. George Grivas denounced 
the British plan. 

June 28: Sir Hugh Foot said the people of Cyprus as a 
whole wanted settlement of the island’s problems on 
the basis of the British plan. 

June 29: British soldiers and Greek Cypriotes clashed at 
Piyi, near Famagusta. 

Col. George Grivas called on the Greek Cypriotes 
to solve the island’s problems by diplomacy rather than 
bloodshed. 

June 30: Governor Sir Hugh Foot said he would lift 
the curfews on the island. 

Sir Hugh also signed a bill against the incitement 
of violence. 


Ethiopia 


(See also General) 


Apr. 16: Ethiopia and West Germany signed an agree- 
ment whereby Ethiopian Airlines will initiate service 
to Frankfurt. 

May 2: Addis Ababa was selected as the headquarters 
of the newly established UN Ec ic C ission for 
Africa. 

May 30: Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana ar- 
rived in Addis Ababa for a state visit. 





June 2: A joint communiqué issued at the close of Prime 
Minister Nkrumah’s visit said economic relations be- 
tween Ethiopia and Ghana would be strengthened. Em- 
bassies would be opened and trade and civil aviation 
agreements facilitated. 


India 
(See also General, Kashmir, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia) 


Apr. 1: India accepted a Rumanian offer to build a 
1,000,000 ton capacity oil refinery in Assam. 

Apr. 3: India announced the abolition of restrictions 
on travel to Goa and other Portuguese possessions. 
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An Indian motion to outlaw the use of the continental 
shelf for military installations was defeated in the U.N. 
Law of the Sea Conference. 

Apr. 6: The Indian Communist party opened a special 
week-long congress to sign a new constitution. 

The working committee of the Congress party as- 
sumed full powers over the functioning of Congress 
governments in the states. 

Apr. 9: Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said the U.S. 
plan to study ways to inspect disarmament and the 
Russian termination of nuclear tests would reduce world 
tensions. 

Cholera, in epidemic proportion, was reported in 
Calcutta. 

The Indian delegate to the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence offered a proposal whereby each state would 
have the right to fix its territorial waters within a 
12-mile limit. 

Prime Minister Nehru said U.S. attempts to solve the 
racial segregation problem were meeting with growing 
success. 

H. V. R. Iengar, President of the Indian State Bank, 
sounded out West German government officials on the 
possibility of obtaining more financial assistance. Gov- 
ernment quarters indicated no new loans would be 
forthcoming in the immediate future. 

Apr. 10: The new constitution of the Indian Communist 
party stresses the belief that its success can be won 
by a majority in Parliament. It also says the party 
will strive for a society that guarantees freedom of 
speech, press, individual liberty and the right of polit- 
ical organization. 

Apr. 12: Prime Minister Nehru, in a note to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, said he hoped all countries would 
follow the lead of the USSR in banning nuclear tests. 

Apr. 13: The Communist party, in a resolution passed 
at their convention, called for national control over 
Indian and foreign-owned monopolies, rather than 
nationalization. 

Apr. 14: Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali was elected the 
woman mayor of New Delhi. 

Apr. 16: Parliament approved the request of $640,000,- 
000 for defense spending. 

Apr. 19: The proposal jointly sponsored by India and 
Mexico at the Law of Sea Conference was defeated. 
Apr. 21: Vice Admiral Sir Stephen Carlill, Chief of the 
Indian Naval Staff retired. He is succeeded by Vice 

Admiral Ram Dass Katari. 

Apr. 23: R. K. Nehru was named Ambassador to the 
UAR. 

Apr. 26: It was reported that the government would 
start a new campaign to crack down on prostitution. 

Apr. 27: Prime Minister Nehru announced plans to take 
a long vacation, delegating his powers to G. B. Pant, 
head of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Apr. 28: A 15-man delegation will leave for the USSR 
on a study tour sponsored by the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences on April 30, it was announced today. 

Home Ministry sources said Prime Minister Nehru 


first 
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will vacation in the Uttar Pradesh state for two months 
beginning in late May. 

Apr. 29: Prime Minister Nehru told a meeting of the 
Congress party that he wanted to be relieved of some 
of the burdens of the office of Prime Minister. He said 
he would leave the final decision to the party. 

The Parliament was petitioned by a 150-woman 
delegation of prostitutes in protest against the project- 
ed closing of brothels on May 1. 

May 1: Congress party members met to discuss Prime 
Minister Nehru’s request to leave office temporarily. 
They unanimously asked him to stay. 

Premier Adnan Menderes of Turkey arrived in New 
Delhi for a state visit. 

May 3: Prime Minister Nehru, in a speech to Congress 
party members, said he had decided not to withdraw 
from the post of Prime Minister. 

The National Development Council met today to 
discuss the future of the Five Year Plan. 

May 4: The National Development Council reported that 
the Five Year Plan would be cut back. $600,000,000 
in projects will be set aside indefinitely. 

May 8%: Forty Socialist members of Parliament formed 
a new party, the United Socialist Parliamentary party 
under Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

May 9: The Orissa state government resigned after a 
12-day crisis caused by the arrest of two Opposition 
assembly members. 

May 10: Prime Minister Nehru stressed the necessity of 
not confusing Marxism with socialism. He told the 
Congress party that he desires a large measure of decen- 
tralization. 

May 12: Prime Minister Nehru, in warning Congress 
party members of the dangers of becoming dogmatic, 
criticized international Communism for its denounce- 
ment of Yugoslavia. 

A twenty-four hour strike at India’s biggest steel 
plant at Seen scarved. Workers demand recog- 
nition of a C ed union. 

May 17: Prime Minister Nehru said in a press conference 
that he believes that basic changes have taken place in 
the USSR in the direction of liberalization. 

May 20: Prime Minister Nehru started a vacation in the 
Himalayas. 

A four-hour battle between police and striking work- 
ers in Jamshedpur resulted in one death and 17 persons 
injured. 

Mav 21: Police opened fire on rioting workers in the 
Sakchi area and later imposed a curfew. 

May 22: The Indian Supreme Court ruled that several 
clauses in the Kerala state education bill were uncon- 
stitutional. It was returned to the Kerala government 
for modification. 

May 24: The Tata Steel plant in Jamshedpur r 
strike-bound, it was reported today. 

May 27: It was announced that India will receive $285,- 
555 in technical assistance from the U.S. to survey 
ground water resources. 

India rejected a U.S. bid to observe “clean” H-bomb 


testing in the Pacific this summer. 
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May 30: Burmah Shell, Standard Vacuum and Caltex 
oil companies agreed to cut petroleum prices by $21,- 
000,000 a year, the savings to be credited to the 
government. 

June 2: India and the USSR agreed to establish direct 
air service between Delhi and Moscow. 

June 3: The Congress party candidate was defeated in 
a by-election at Gurgaon, near New Delhi. 

June 6: The US Senate said that the U.S. and other 
free nations should join in assisting India to complete her 
five-year plan. 

Telegraph communications between Goa and India 
were resumed. 

It was reported that the four major trade unions 
have signed a pact to regulate recognition and eliminate 
union rivalry. 

June 7: It was reported that the Reserve Bank of India 
has set-up an agency known as the Refinance Corpo- 
ration, a private limited credit organization to advance 
short-term loans for the pr ion of dium-scale 
private industry. 

June 12: A $150,000,000 loan agreement was signed by 
India and the Export-Import Bank. The loan is to pay 
for imports of capital geods. Another loan of $75,000,- 
000 was financed with the US Development Loan 
Fund. 

It was announced that the US will give India 
700,000 tons of wheat to meet the acute scarcity in 
northeastern India. 

June 16: The All-India Port and Dock Workers Feder- 
ation tied up Bombay, Calcutta and Cochin with a 
strike di ding the i diate ation of a 
government-sponsored report secemmending improved 
working conditions. Three were killed and 129 injured 
in riots in the Madras harbor. 

June 23: Prime Minister Nehru criticized the execution 
of Hungary’s Premier Imre Nagy. 

India and the US signed a $57,000,000 loan agree- 
ment for surplus agricultural goods. 

June 25: India will receive a $20,000,000 loan from the 
US for a railway, it was announced. 

June 28: The Congress party officially condemned the 
execution of Hungary’s former Premier Nagy. 


Iran 


(See also General) 








Apr. 5: Shah Muhammad Riza Pahlevi formally signed 
papers divorcing Queen Soraya. 

Apr. 13: Asadollah Alam, leaders of the official Oppo- 
sition party, ended a tour of the US by suggesting the 
establishment of a joint American-Iranian university 
in Tehran. 

Apr. 15: Iran and the USSR signed an agreement to in- 
crease trade in 1958-59. 

Apr. 24: The Shah opened a new 463-mile railroad con- 
necting Tehran with Tabriz. 

Apr. 25: Three US Army officers, missing since April 22 
on a flight from Kerman to Isfahan, landed at Ardakan. 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Apr. 29: Premier Manouchehr Eghbal presented to Par- 
liament a new oil agreement between the National 
Iranian Oil Co. and Pan-American Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana. Pan 
American will give 75 per cent of the net profits to 
Iran, including the state tax. 

Apr. 30: Iran demanded the return of four royal aides 
and a pilot who strayed into Soviet territory. 

May 1: The USSR agreed to release the Iranians who 
landed in Soviet territory. 

May 10: Ali Asghar Hekmet has been appointed For- 
eign Minister. He replaces Ali Gholi Ardalan who has 
been appointed Ambassador to the US. 

The Shah gave 22 villages to 2,000 peasants as part 
of his program to distribute crown land. 

May 11: Khosrov Ruzbeh, leader of the Communist 
party, was executed by a firing squad. 

The USSR offered to help Iran establish a technical 
school to train oil engineers. 

May 12: The Shah flew to the Far East for state visits 
in Taiwan and Japan. 

June 1: The Shah ended his visit to Japan. He will fly 
to Hawaii and then to the US. 

June 2: The Parliament ratified and the Shah approved 
the “25-75” per cent contract with Pan American 
Petroleum. 

June 11: General Vali Gharani, former chief of Army 
Intelligence and Deputy Chief of Staff, was sentenced 
to two-year impri and di 1 from the army 
for misuse of his military powers. 

June 22: The National Iranian Oil Company announced 
an agreement with Saphire Petroleums, Inc. under 
which Iran is expected to receive 75 percent of the 
net profits. 

The Shah arrived in the United States. 

June 29: The Majlis ratified the oil agreement and sent 
it to the Senate for approval. 

June 30: The Shah arrived in Washington and conferred 
with President Eisenhower. 





Israel 


(See also General, Palestine Problem) 


Apr. 1: Distribution and marketing facilities in Israel 
owned jointly by British Petroleum and Royal Dutch 
Shell were sold-to a new British investment company. 

Apr. 7: A crowd of 25,000 ascended Mt. Zion, inaugu- 
rating a year of pilgrimages in celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment of Israel. 

Apr. 14: Levi Eshkol, the Minister of Finance, urged 
widespread support of the Israel bond campaign in 
the US. 

Apr. 16: The vanguard of 600 families to settle on 
25,000 acres in Adulum arrived today. The settlement 
will consist of two villages. 

Apr. 17: Nahum Gold president of the World 
Zionist Organization, said that Nikita Khrushchev 
has admitted that there is a “Jewish problem” within 
the USSR. 
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Apr. 21: A West German delegation left for Israel to 
attend ceremonies marking the tenth anniversary. 

Apr. 22: The Knesset held a special memorial session 
to open the anniversary celebrations. 

Apr. 24: A crowd of 250,000 converged in Jerusalem 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary. The military parade 
took place without incident. 

Apr. 27: Israel agreed with the USSR that all nuclear 
tests should be banned. 

Apr. 28: Bankers from six New York banks left to at- 
tend the 1958 Bankers Study Mission to observe Israel's 
economic and industrial development. 

May 1: The Government Statistics Department an- 
nounced that the population of Israel has passed the 
2,000,000 mark. 

Eighty persons were injured in May Day rioting in 
Nazareth. 

May 8: Central offices for the Chief Rabbinate of Israel 
were opened today. 

May 9: Moshe Duek, who hurled a bomb in the Knesset 
in October, was found guilty of having caused grievous 
bodily harm. Sentence was reserved pending medical 
and psychiatric evidence. 

June 1: The National Labor Zionist Convention in the 
US called for the settlement of 1,000 American Jewish 
families in Israel to aid in technical and cultural im- 
provement of the state. 

June 5: President Itzhak Ben Zvi opened Israel’s anni- 
versary exhibition in Jerusalem, the country’s first na- 
tional exhibit. 

June 19: An all-Soviet panel of arbitrators rejected a 
$2,396,440 damage suit by an Israeli corporation whose 
contracts for oil purchases were canceled by Soviet 
agencies after Israel invaded Egypt in 1956. 

June 23: The American Jewish League for Israel voted 
to provide credit to American settlers in Israel. 

June 24: The United Jewish Appeal opened its conven- 
tion in Jerusalem. 

June 25: The United Jewish Appeal announced its mid- 
year cash total is $35,700,000. 


Kashmir 
(See also India, Pakistan) 


Apr. 3: Dr. Frank P. Graham, in his report to the UN 
Security Council, said India rejected all proposals for 
the settlement of the Kashmir problem. Pakistan ac- 
cepted them in principle. 

Apr. 7: Pakistan announced that it would request a Se- 
curity Council meeting to discuss Dr. Graham’s report. 

Apr. 8: Sheikh Abdullah demanded stationing of UN 
forces in Kashmir. ‘ 

Apr. 17: India denounced the Pakistani charge to the 
UN Security Council that India was suppressing a 
plebiscite demand in Kashmir. 

Apr. 24: The Indian government reasserted its right to 
treat Kashmir as an “integral part” of India in a 
letter to the Security Council. 

Apr. 30: Sheikh Abdullah was rearrested today. 
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Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim, President of Pakistan- 
held Kashmir, appealed for an emergency session of 
the Security Council to consider Sheikh Abdullah’s 
rearrest. 

May 6: Pakistan, in a letter to the Security Council, said 
Sheikh Abdullah should be freed. 

May 21: Sheikh Abdullah was officially accused of try- 
ing to overthrow the Kashmiri government. Twenty- 
one of his followers were also named in the complaint. 

June 5: H. M. Khurshid, secretary of the Kashmiri Lib- 
eration Movement, said the organization was planning 
a “series of peaceful crossings” of the cease-fire line 
between Indian and Pakistani troops in Kashmir. The 
object, he explained, is to “coerce the Indian govern- 
ment into honoring its obligations to the people of 
Kashmir” by a plebiscite. 

June 11: The trial of the close associates of Sheikh Ab- 
dullah began today. The case was adjourned to June 
26th. 

June 12: India defended the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah 
in a letter to the Security Council. 

June 19: A habeus corpus petition for the immediate 
release of Sheikh Abdullah was presented to the Kash- 
mir High Court by his son, Faruk Abdullah. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Iraq, Palestine Problem, UAR) 


Apr. I: Kazim al-Khalil, Minister of Economy, threat- 


ened to resign in protest to the sentencing of three pro- 


Egyptian youths in Tyre. 

Apr. 2: Rioting in Tyre was brought under control 
by the army. Sidon went on strike in sympathy with 
the neighboring city. 

Apr. 3: A committee sent to Tyre to investigate the 
disturbances told Premier Sami al-Sulh that the rioting 
was instigated by agitators placed among the local 
population. 

Apr. 10: President Sham‘un called an emergency meeting 
to discuss a battle last night between security forces 
and Druses in the Shuf. 

Apr. 11: The government moved reinforcements into 
the mountain passes along the Damascus road to com- 
bat smugglers. 

Apr. 20: Several sticks of dynamite were exploded 100 
yards from the residence of Premier Sami al-Sulh. 

Apr. 26: King Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece ar- 
rived for a four-day state visit. 

May 5: It was announced after a Cabinet meeting that 
Lebanon would ask the US for a loan of about $230,- 
000,000. 

May 6: The US State Department said discussions with 
Lebanon indicated that country would seek about 
$10,000,000 in US aid. 

May 8: Nasib al-Matni, editor of al-Talaghraf, was shot. 

May 9: Beirut was in mourning for al-Matni. 

As a sign of mourning, Beirut daily papers will not 
be published for three days. 

Rioting broke out in Tripoli; about 40 persons were 
injured. 
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May 10: Rioting continued in Tripoli; 10 were killed 
and 100 injured. Demonstrators sacked the USIS li- 
brary and set fire to the PPS office there. 

May I1: Tripoli was reported under a state of siege 
today. Fighting was reported to be between rival po- 
litical groups. 

May 12: Anti-government forces barricaded main streets 
to and from Beirut. 

Six persons were killed in clashes with soldiers in 
Beirut and occasional gunfire and explosions were re- 
ported. 

A curfew from 8 PM to 5 AM was imposed on the 
city. 

The road to Damascus was barred. 

A military warning to newspapers said there were 
penalties up to § years’ imprisonment for publishing 
anything considered as inciting the population or criti- 
cising the army. 

Five customs guards were killed at Masnaa, on the 
Syrian border, by 500 armed men who were officially 
stated to have come from Syria. The attackers were 
driven back across the border by Lebanese troops. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline on the Leb- 
anese side of the border was damaged and the oil flow 
diverted to Banias, Syria. 

May 13: Foreign Minister Charles Malik accused the 
UAR of having instigated and aided the rebellion. 

President Sham‘un called in the US, British and 
French Ambassadors to report that the nation was 
under attack from abroad. 

Fires were lit in Beirut streets to stop traffic. Bombs 
and grenades were thrown. 

The presidential summer palace at Beiteddin was 
attacked. 

Twenty-seven Palestinians from the Gaza Strip, 
bringing in arms and Egyptian money, were arrested in 
boats off the coast. 

All Egyptian newspapers arriving in Beirut were 
confiscated. 

Sa’ib Salam made a statement criticizing US Secre- 
tary of State Dulles for blaming Communists for the 
trouble in Lebanon. The US Embassy replied that the 
allegation was false. 

May 14: The US said it was doubling the phibi 
marine strength of the Sixth Fleet. An airlift of police 
equipment to Beirut was also initiated. 

Britain endorsed Lebanon’s charge that the UAR 
instigated the uprisings. 

About 200 telephone lines and the lines to the state 
broadcasting transmitter in Beirut were sabotaged. 

Bombings continued; shops were burgled during tae 
curfew hour; six men were arrested on suspicion of 
throwing explosives. 

The oilflow through the Kirkuk-Tripoli pipeline was 
resumed. 

The UAR refused to accept the Lebanese note com- 
plaining of interference in Lebanese internal affairs. 

Opposition parties combined in a Leb National 
Union Front announced that the general strike would 
continue until President Sham‘un resigned. 
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May 15: Foreign Minister Malik said hundreds of armed 
men infiltrated from Syria today. 

The army was reported to have gone into full-scale 
action against rebels in the mountains and Beirut. 

A time-bomb was exploded in the Place des Canons, 
Beirut, killing six and injuring 20. Other bombings 
in and about the city continued. 

Syrians were expelled from the country and Pales- 
tinian refugees sent back to their camps. 

It was reported that rebels seized Kleiat military 
airfield. 

The UAR protested the depertation of Syrians. 

Sa’ib Salam, in a note to the US Ambassador, said 
the Opposition did not seek outside aid nor did it 
want Lebanon to join the UAR. 

The UAR protested that police searched its consul, 
Hafni Muhammadain. 


May 16: The US State Department said it would send 
tanks to Lebanon in the near future, under the mili- 
tary assistance program. 

Clashes were reported in al-Burj district of Beirut 
and Birkayel and Kubbiyat in north Lebanon. 

One hundred men transporting arms entered Leb- 
anon from Syria. Lebanese troops attacked them and 
captured the arms. 

Officials discounted reports that rebels seized the 
airfield at Kleiat. 

Beirut newspapers were confiscated. Three morning 
papers were suspended for three days. 


May 17: The US State Department confirmed reports 


that consideration was being given to the dispatch 


if Pr id 





of troops to Leb 
them. 

Najjadah party supporters raided PPS members at 
their homes and kidnapped them. 

A nine-hour battle was fought in the Old City of 
Tripoli. Sabotage attempts at the al-Bahsas bridge in 
Tripoli, the Kadisha power station, and the al-Safsaf 
bridge failed. 

A truce was reported to have been reached between 
followers of Majid Arslan and Kamal Jumblatt in the 
Shuf. 

Emile Bustani, Jamil Makkawi, John Aziz, Salim 
Lahhud and Nicola Salim, members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, suggested the formation of a national 
coalition government with the general principle of 
non-alignment. 


t Sham‘un requested 


May 18: Government sources reported that the rebels in 

Tripoli surrendered. Opposition sources denied it. 

A four-hour battle between security forces and 
those of Kamal Jumblatt was reported in Batloun. 

The USSR accused the US of interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon. 

Sa’ib Salam said the first prerequisite for settlement 
was the resignation of President Sham‘un. 

Clashes were reported in Halba, north Lebanon and 
Samakania in the Shuf. 

Attempts to sabotage the Abu-Damha bridge at 
Damur, the bridge between Bait Shama and Baalbek 
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and the power station at Qadisha failed. Bridges at 
Bar Elias and Hasbaya were blown up. 

May 19: The US and Great Britain decided to act jointly 
in the Lebanese crisis, should action be necessary. 

The US Atlantic Fleet is regrouping in case it is 
ordered to the Mediterranean. 

London blamed “outside” influences and subversion 
for the crisis. 

Tripoli is reported in a state of siege; fighting spread 
to al-Mina, the port section. 

Two bombs exploded in the Beirut commercial cen- 
ter. Sporadic explosions and shootings were reported. 

Kamal Jumblatt, in a letter to US Ambassador Mc- 
Clintock, protested US support of the government. 

Damascus stated that more than 3,000 Syrians have 
been expelled from Lebanon. 

May 20: Lebanon deported at least 1,000 Syrians today. 

Lebanon is reported to be consulting the US and 
Britain about a complaint to be filed against the UAR 
with the UN Security Council. 

Fighting was reported in Marjayoun and Joya in the 
south. 

Rashid Karami, Raymond Eddé, Sa’ib Salam and 
‘Abdallah Yafi are reported to be in consultation in 
Beirut. They reiterated their demand for President 
Sham‘un’s resignation. 

May 21: President Sham‘un said he would serve his full 
term. He reiterated his accusations against the UAR. 

The government asked the Arab League Council 
for an immediate meeting to hear its complaint against 
the UAR. 

Mediation efforts were made on the basis that Gen- 
eral Shihab should lead a new government and President 
Sham‘un continue in office. Sa’ib Salam said that no 
proposal would be acceptable unless it included the 
i diate resignation of President Sham‘un. 

Fighting was reported in Halba, north Lebanon and 
at Baalbek. 

May 22: The Council of Ministers decided to complain 
to the Security Council. 

The Defense Minister, Rashid Baydun, resigned. 

The Sudanese government offered Khartum as the 
sight of the Arab League meeting. 

The Arab Federation said it would support the Leb- 
anese government's position in the League meeting and 
in the UN. 

Explosions were reported in Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon. 

May 23: The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, Bashir 
al-‘Uthman, resigned. 

Explosions were reported in Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon. 

Fighting was reported in Tripoli. 

Two bridges and telephone communications were 
blown up in the Rashaya district of the Bekaa. 

Ten Beirut newspapers were confiscated for report- 
ing a press conference by Sa’ib Salam. 

Premier al-Sulh said his government would not ask 
for a constitutional amendment to allow President 
Sham‘un to run again. 

May 24: President Sham‘un conferred with the Amer- 
ican, French and British Ambassadors. 
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The Syrian government said 1,800 more Syrians were 
deported, making the total 10,000. 

Explosions were reported in Beirut, and areas near 
Sidon and Shtaura, in the Bekaa. 

May 25: Lebanese armed forces lsunched drives in Halba, 
Baalbek and Rashaya. The first two are reported in 
control of the army. 

Fighting was reported in Sidon. 

The army was reported to be clearing out tribal 
bands in the Hermill section of the Bekaa Valley. 

An RAF transport plane from Cyprus delivered arms 
to the government. 

A telegram sent to UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjéld by members of the National Union Front 
denounced the government charge of UAR interfer- 
ence. Another was sent to the Arab League. 

May 26: Members of the Arab League met in Cairo to 
try and resolve the dispute before it was brought be- 
fore the Council. 

The UAR gave the US and other countries notes 
describing the Lebanese charges as baseless. 

Nasim Majdalani, deputy leader of the Social Pro- 
gressive party, said the opposition movement was 
against the government, not the state, and was a result 
of Sham‘un’s attempts at re-election. 

The government formed a “Militia of National Vol- 
unteers” and distributed arms to them. 

Five Beirut opposition daily newspapers and one 
weekly were confiscated. 

A bomb exploded at noon in a trolley, killing one 
and seriously injuring about 20. Other explosions were 
reported in the city. 

May 27: Premier al-Sulh, in a broadcast, said that his 
Cabinet did not intend to seek the re-election of Presi- 
dent Sham‘un. 

The UN Security Council postponed debate on the 
Lebanese complaint to give the Arab League time to 
settle it. 

The government confiscated seven Beirut daily 
newspapers. Seven were also referred to the military 
court for publishing unauthorized military information. 

An officia! statement reported that aircraft strafed 
a column of mules bringing ammunition through the 
village of Sughbain in Beka. 

The Ministry of Ex y ed its readi 
to supply foodstuffs required for local consumption. 

Msgr. Paul Ma‘ushi, the Maronite Patriarch, de- 
nounced the formation of a militia. The Interior Min- 
istry said their formation was intended to relieve se- 
curity forces. 

US Ambassador McClintock, having heard that 
American arms were being diverted to unofficial parti- 
san forces, threatened to stop shipment unless the arms 
were given only to security forces. 

May 28: The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said any 
political settlement in the present circumstances was 
impossible. Law and order must be reestablished first. 

Emile Bustani, in a press conference, called for the 
reestablishment of the national covenant between 
Christians and Muslims. 
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Prior censorship concerning the army, the rebels and 
anything regarded as likely to endanger security, cause 
sedition or. criticize the government was imposed on all 
press reports. 

Fighting was reported in Tripoli. 

The National Union Front said the security forces 
were giving US arms to unofficial partisan forces. Oth- 


ers had fallen into the hands of the rebels. 


May 29: A joint letter by the Mufti of Lebanon, Shaykh 
‘Aq! Muhammad abu-Shakra of the Druzes and Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Taqi al-Sadiq of the Shiites, protested to 
General Shihab about the formation of a militia. 

There was heavy and prolonged fighting in the 
western part of Beirut. 

May 30: Maronite Patriarch Paul Ma‘ushi said in a press 
conference that President Sham‘un should be replaced 
by General Shihab since he considers the situation 
too grave for a compromise. 

The Army moved tanks against the rebels in Tripoli. 

The military court sentenced two Lebanese and three 
Syrians for acts of sabotage. 

The Council of Ministers suspended indefinitely two 
Opposition newspapers for ignoring the censorship. 

Sporadic shooting was heard in Beirut. The army 
engaged rebels for a short period in Majdalaya. 

May 31: The two newspapers suspended by the govern- 
ment yesterday, appeared today and were confiscated. 
Another paper was suspended and five editors were 
fined. 

“Adil ‘“Usayran, speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, 
said the proposal to recruit volunteers to form a 
militia could not be carried out due to the lack of 
financial appropriation. 

More explosions were reported in Beirut. 

June 1: The Arab League met in Benghazi to hear Leb- 
anon’s complaint against the UAR. 

Prime Minister al-Sulh said the side mémoire sent to 
foreign diplomats by the UAR on May 25th denying 
interference in Lebanese affairs was full of “falsifica- 
tions and deplorable allegations.” 

June 2: The UN Security Council meeting scheduled for 
tomorrow was postponed until June Sth. 

The US Ambassador in Beirut said US arms were 
and will be going to legitimate security forces. 

It was officially announced that army forces sup- 
ported by planes and artillery retaliated against rebels 
in various parts of the country. 

June 3: The encircling of rebels near the village of 
Mahmudiayh was completed. 

There were several bombings in Beirut. 

The last of five USIS libraries was closed. 

While the army mopped up in the old part of 
Tripoli, rebels fired at other army positions in the city. 

June 4: Six bomb explosions were reported in Beirut. 
Rebels and police fought in the Basta section. 

Fighting was reported in Adba, Akkar district, Halba 
and the Old City in Tripoli. 

The strike continued partially in Beirut and fully in 
Sidon, Tyre, Nabatiyah, Bint Jubail and Tripoli. 
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A Foreign Ministry spokesman denied reports that 
Israel was supplying arms to the government. 

June 5: The parliament was called to meet on July 24th 
to elect a new president. 

Clovis al-Khazin, Minister of Information, said the 
government had decided to forbid publication of 
statements by leaders of the opposition. 

Army, air and naval forces continued to pursue 
rebels and patrol territorial waters in search of arms 
smugglers. 

The Council of Ministers instructed the Lebanese 
delegation at Benghazi to reject a proposed resolution 
calling for a stoppage of radio propaganda. 

The UN Security Council postponed debate on the 
Lebanese complaint. 

The army announced that in the future it would 
use the cannons on armored cars and tanks if attacked. 

June 6: The Arab League Council meeting ended. No 
resolution was passed. 

Foreign Minister Charles Malik presented to the 
UN Security Council the Lebanese accusations of gun- 
running, training of terrorists and press and radio 
propaganda against the UAR. He presented no reso- 
lution and asked for no specific measures but left 
action to the discretion of the Council. 

The charges were denied by UAR delegate, ‘Umar 
Lufti. 

The army clashed with rebels between Halba and 
Tripoli. 

Fifteen Muslim judges issued statements condemning 
Premier al-Sulh for his support of the government. 
Jume 7: Israeli border police intercepted a band of gun- 

runners between Lebanon and Syria. 

The air force, using rockets and napalm bombs, 
smashed a column of 500 men taking arms and ex- 
plosives down the main road from Homs, Syria to 
Baalbek, Lebanon. 

June 8: The UAR denied the Israeli charge that guns 
were being run into Lebanon. 

June 9: President Sham‘un issued a decree allowing the 
government to cancel the official status and job security 
of any government employe who joins a strike, does 
anything that damages the interests of the state or be- 
longs to a political party. 

The army announced that a large number of rebels 
held up a convoy near Halba. 

Premier al-Sulh, broadcasting to the nation, denied 
foreign reports that Lebanon had accepted foreign 
mediation offers. 

Israel delivered 14 rebels who were crossing the 
Lebanese-Syrian border to the Lebanese police. 

June 10: Sweden proposed in the UN Security Council 
that observers be sent to Lebanon to investigate its 
charges. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said there is “irre- 
futable evidence” of UAR interference in Lebanon. 

It was reported that the forces of Kamal Jumblatt 
attempted to cut the Beirut-Damascus road. The army 
engaged 500 men on a road near Madaraij. 

Fighting near Tripoli and Halba were also reported. 
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Government forces attacked the rebel stronghold in 
the Citadel in Tripoli. 

Munir Tagi al-din, director-general of the Ministry 
of Defense and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shihab, director-general 
of the Ministry of Interior, resigned. 

June 11: The Security Council voted to send UN ob- 
servers to Lebanon. 

Fighting continued in the Shuf and in Tripoli. 
June 12: UN Secretary-General Hammarskjéld set up a 
three-man committee to head the observation team. 

Heavy fighting was reported between Halba and 
Tripoli. 

Kamal Jumblatt’s forces are said to be in control of 
the village of Shimlan. 

It was reported that the Council of Ministers de- 
cided to raise £1,500,000 for an emergency militia 
under military discipline to serve for six months. 

Asad al-Asad, director-general of information, re- 
signed. 

June 13: Foreign Minister Malik discussed the possibility 
of increased aid with US Secretary of State Dulles. 

Government forces fought rebels at Ain Zhalta, 
Daabal and Tripoli. 

It was reported that security forces were pursuing 
Kamal Jumblatt’s forces. 

The Ministry of the Interior canceled all curfew 
passes as of June 15th. 

June 14: Fighting raged in Beirut, especially around the 
Raml Prison and in the Zarif district. A battle was 
also fought near the airport. 

Heavy fighting was reported in Tripoli, Sidon, Abda, 
Akkar region and Ain Zhalta. 

US Secretary of State Dulles said the present situa- 
tion was “serious but not alarming.” 

June 15: Army tanks were brought up against the rebels 
in intense street-fighting in Beirut. The home of 
Sa’ib Salam was shelled. 

Kamal Jumblatt’s men are reported to be fighting 
at the airport. They are said to have artillery in the 
hills capable of shelling the airport. 

US Ambassador McClintock said all US personnel 
who requested would be evacuated. 

Maj. Gen. Odd Bull arrived in Beirut as the first 
of the three-man team to supervise the border. 

June 16: There was no heavy fighting in Beirut. 

Premier al-Sulh charged that the Cairo radio had 
inspired the looting and burning of his home in the 
week-end’s fighting. 

Clovis Khazin, Minister of Information, said the 
opposition leaders would be brought to trial when the 
rebellion is defeated. 

The Lebanese UN delegate, Karim Azqul, said his 
country might ask for another Security Council meet- 
ing without waiting for observers’ reports. 

June 17: The Cabinet agreed that President Sham‘un 
might ask for international aid at his discretion. 

There was heavy fighting in and around Tripoli. 
Halba is said to be in rebel control. Some action was 
also reported in the Shuf. 

Foreign Minister Malik said that captured Syrian 
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army officers had admitted that the UAR had inter- 
fered in Lebanon's affairs. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjéld is on his way to 
Beirut. He said that he would send as many as 100 
military observers. 

Bashir al-Awar, Minister of Justice and head of the 
delegation to the Arab League Council meeting in Ben- 
ghazi, resigned. 

US Secretary of State Dulles renewed pledges that 


the US was ready to use troops if necessary to maintain 
I 1, po | A 





Al-Ahram newspaper, in Cairo, said that the US 
Ambassador asked President Nasir to persuade the 
Lebanese opposition to stop its rebéllion. It was re- 
ported that he then suggestec that the US mediate 
between Presidents Sham‘un and Nasir. The latter said 
he was party to no dispute. 

June 18: Fighting was ceported at Baalbek and in the 
Bekka near Joub Jannine. 

Premier al-Sulh said he hoped that UN observers 
would ask the Security Council to take measures likely 
to stop infiltration. 

Foreign Minister Malik said the UN observers were 
asked to interrogate Syrian army officers who crossed 
the border. 

US State Department spokesmen said the account of 
meetings of Ambassador Hare and President Nasir in 
Al-Abram were inaccurate. 

US President Eisenhower said any US military action 
in Leb was dependent upon the judgment of the 
UN observer team. 

June 19: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld con- 
ferred with Lebanese leaders and UN observers in 
Beirut. Thirty observers are now in the country. 

Fighting was reported near Ain Zabdal. 

One editor of an opposition paper was arrested for 
violating censorship regulations. Warrants were issued 
for six others. 

June 20: Rebels attacked security forces positions in Baal- 
bek ana Dahr al-Mughr but were driven off. 

Heavy fighting was reported in Tripoli. 

Arrest warrants were issued against 15 opposition 
leaders on a charge of inciting disturbances. 

Unconfirmed reports say Secretary General Ham- 
marskjéld advised Lebanon against an immediate re- 
quest for military assistance from the US. 

June 21: A UN jeep carrying observers to the border 
was fired upon by rebels. Access to the border in the 
area held by Sabri Hamadih was refused them. 

UAR Ambassador to Bonn, Farid Zayn al-din, said 
foreign pilots were flying government planes for the 
Lebanese. 

There were no rumors to this effect in Beirut since 
there are more Lebanese pilots than planes. 

Henry Labouisse said former Palestinians play an 
active role in the Lebanese disturbances although there 
has been no trouble in the UNRWA camps. 

Jwme 22: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld arrived 
in Cairo to consult with President Nasir about the 
Lebanese situation. 
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The UAR threatened to send volunteers to Lebanon. 

UN observers in the Shtroua area said rebels fired 
on their vehicles. 

The Arab Federal State denied Damascus and Cairo 
radio reports that Jordanian and Iraqi troops were in 
Lebanon. 

Syria said 25,000 Syrians were expelled from Leb- 
anon. President Nasir requested that £50,000 be dis- 
tributed among them, accommodations be found and 
jobs offered them. 

June 23: President Nasir was reported to have expressed 
conditional willingness to intercede with the Lebanese 
rebels. 

Explosions were reported throughout Beirut. 

There was heavy fighting reported outside Tripoli. 

The army reported it has encircled the village of 
Hula and clashed with rebels at Jwaya. 

June 24: Secretary General Hammarskjéld returned to 
Beirut and conferred with President Sham‘un. 

It was reported that rebel forces are increasing in 
the Basta area and that women and children are being 
sent to other parts of the city. 

Three clandestine radio stations are now reported 
to be broadcasting. 

Fawzi al-Hass, a Beirut member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, switched from the government to the rebels. 

The USSR charged the US and other Western powers 
with armed intervention in the affairs of Lebanon. 

June 25: Lebanon asked the UN to seal the country’s 
land and sea frontiers with armed forces. 

President Sham‘un said he may ask for outside aid 
under Article $1 of the UN Charter. 

Gunfire and explosions were reported in central 
Beirut. 

Rebels fired on the American hospital in Tripoli. 

Bashir al-Awar, who was reported to have resigned 
as Minister of Justice on June 17th, resumed his post. 

June 26: Secretary-General Hammarskjéld reported to 
the UN that the observer group was off to a good 
start. He said he did not think the Security Council 
had authorized anything beyond observation. 

The Arab Federation Premier Nuri al-Sa‘id called 
for the UN to seal Lebanon’s frontiers. 

Explosions and heavy firing lasting one hour were 
reported in Beirut. 

The army reported that it had removed 19 anti- 
tank mines from the road between Rashaya and Masna. 

Fighting continued in Tripoli. 

Ecuadorean Galo Plaza of the UN supervision team 
said Kamal Jumblatt would allow observers in his ter- 
ritory. 

June 27: "Id al-Adba was used to demonstrate against the 
government. Mosques of Beirut, except in the Basta 
quarter, were closed. 

Rebels in and around Tripoli tried to advance 
on government posts but were driven off. 

Rebels attacked army positions at Mount Torbul and 
the Rashaya fortress. Both attacks were driven off. 

The U.S. announced that it was shipping 65,000 
tons of wheat to Lebanon. 
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Premier al-Sulh denied having formally requested 
asking that a UN police force be sent to Lebanon. 
June 28: Rebel forces made an all-night attack on Tripoli 

from the direction of Halba. 

A battle was reported in Sidon. 

Seven main UN observer outposts are now estab- 
lished. 

June 29: Fighting in Tripoli continues. 

UAR President Nasir said the Lebanese crisis is due 
to the government’s attachment to foreign alliances. 
He denied any UAR intervention. 

June 30: The UN observers are reported to be interview- 
ing prisoners, said to be Syrians. 

President Sham‘un said he would not run for re- 
election. 

Rebels led by Kamal Jumblatt clashed with armed 
civilians supporting the government near Shimlan and 
‘Ayn Ab. 

An official statement said jet fighters strafed areas 
around Shimlan and ‘Ayn Ab. 

Heavy fighting continues in Tripoli. 

It was stated at the Foreign Ministry that if the 
Security Council were asked for and agreed to send 


a police force but Russia vetoed the resolution, a. 


meeting of the General Assembly would be requested. 


Libya 
(See also General, Algeria, Egypt) 


Apr. 23: A delegation from Libya will attend the Tangier 
meeting of North African parties, it was announced. 
Apr. 27: Premier ‘Abd al-Majid Kubar arrived in Lon- 
don to discuss the British-Libyan treaty of 1953. 
Premier Kubar made some changes in the Cabinet. 
The new Cabinet members are: 
Foreign Affairs—Wahbi Buri 
Justice—Hamid Dibani 
Defense—Ibrahim Sha‘ban 
Health—Abu Bakir Ahmad 
Communications—Isma‘il Bin Lamin 
Finance—Miftha Uraiqib 
Education—Sayyid Na‘mah 
Economics—Sayyid Katd 
Minister of State—Khalil Qallal 

May 5: Britain agreed to strengthen the Libyan army 
and provide technical assistance to the country for the 
next five years. 

May 19: Premier Kubar announced to Parliament that 
Britain will pay Libya £3,250,000 a year for the next 
five years. The U.S. will contribute $5,500,000 per 
year to the Libyan Development Agency. 

June 9: The leaders of Ghana and Libya discussed the 
establishment of a communications network between 
the countries. Premier Kubar also accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Ghana. 


Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria, Tunisia) 
Apr. 1: The Supreme Court declared a mistrial in the 
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case of two French officers condemned to death in ab- 
sentia last week. 

Spanish government sources said that Morocco shall 
control the Southern Protectorate. Transfer of control 
is slated for April 10th. 

Apr. 3: The Cabinet announced that a committee had 
been formed to judge persons who engaged in anti- 
national activities during Morocco’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Apr. 8: King Muhammad V declared that any new mili- 
tary agreement with a foreign country must be preceded 
by recognition of the principle of withdrawal of for- 
eign troops. 

Apr. 11: Spanish forces barred a Moroccan army detach- 
ment from passing through Spanish Sahara to reach 
Villa Bens in the Southern Protectorate. 

Morocco protested to Spain and halted ceremonies 
that were to take place in Villa Bens. 

Ahmad Balafrej, the Foreign Minister, said the major 
problem in Morocco today is the evacuation of all for- 
eign troops. 

Apr. 12: Spain cut off the Cape Juby zone of the South- 
ern Protectorate. Spanish authorities there refused to 
transfer the zone to the Moroccans. 

Apr. 13: Spain denied that it was being difficult about 
transferring the Southern Protectorate to Morocco. 
Apr. 15: Opponents to the Istiqlal formed a coalition 
and presented Premier Bekkai with a motion addressed 

to King Muhammad. 

Apr. 16: The government was dissolved after the col- 
lective resignation of Istiqlal ministers. The ministers 
charged Premier Bekkai with having encouraged “clan- 
destine action” against the policy of his own govern- 
ment. 

Apr. 17: Moroccan troops arrived in Villa Bens. 

Apr. 20: The Istiqlal Political Commission called for a 
one-party government and a representative assembly 
with constitutional powers. 

It was announced that the government has asked 
Spain to evacuate all her troops from Morocco, in- 
cluding the Southern Protectorate. 

Apr. 23: The first U.S. trade mission to Morocco opened 
talks with government officials. 

Apr. 25: King Muh d V opened the Fourteenth In- 
ternational Casablanca Trade Fair. 

Morocco joined the International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank. 

May 1: King Muhammad gave his endorsement for the 
immediate creation of a North African union. 

May 8: A new government was formed. Cabinet mem- 
bers are: 

President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs—Ahmad Balafrej 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister of National 

Economy and Agriculture—‘Abd al-Rahim Bouabid 
Justice—Abd al-Karim Benjelloun 
Interior—Mas‘ud Chiguer 
National Defense—Ahmad Lyazidi 
National Education—‘Umar ‘Abd al-Jalil 
Public Works—Muhammad Douiri 
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Labor and Social Affairs—Bashir Bin Abbes 
Health—Abd al-Malik Faraj 
Posts, Telegraph and Telephone—Muhammad Aouad. 
The King promulgated a royal charter forming a 
Deliberate Assembly tht will stare legislative power 
with the King and instituting the principe of collec- 
tive responsibility in the Cabinet. It also guarantees 
organizational and press freedom to the orposition. 

May 10: Spain is reported to have agreed to withdraw 
her troops from the Southern Protectorate. 

May 22: The evacuation of Spanish troops from the 
Southern Protectorate was completed. 

The government decided to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet economic mission. 

May 23: The Moroccan Labor Federation longshoremen 
prevented 900 French soldiers from leaving their ship 
at Casablanca. 

May 24: Crown Prince Mawlay Hassan flew to the 
Southern Protectorate to receive official control over 
the military installations evacuated by the Spanish. 

June 3: King Muhammad, in a note to Gen. de Gaulle, 
expressed hope that Gen. de Gaulle would be able to 
establish free cooperation between France and the coun- 
tries of North Africa. 

June 5: Premier Balafrej received the French Ambassador. 
It was presumed that Mr. Balafrej asked for a clarifi- 
cation of the intentions of Gen. de Gaulle concerning 
North Africa. 

June 9: The Higher Planning Council met to study the 
draft of the 1958-59 Two Year Plan. 

June 12: Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
arrived in Rabat. 

June 13: Spanish forces began evacuating the North 
Moroccan garrisons of Al-Ksar Al-Kebir and Arcila. 

French Ambassador Alexandre Parodi, after a week 
of consultation in Paris, returned to Rabat to resume 
negotiations on problems between France and Morocco. 

June 14: The French Ambassador informed Premier Bala- 
frej that six French military posts in eastern Morocco 
would be evacuated within two weeks. Five others in 
the south will be evacuated by mid-July. 

June 15: A joint communiqué issued by Morocco and 
Ghana said the two governments agreed on the neces- 
sity of strengthening the ties of solidarity binding in- 
dependent African nations, raising the standard of 
living and working towards the liberation of still- 
dependent countries of the continent. 

June 17: In a message to Gen. de Gaulle, King Muham- 
mad expressed his hope that friendly relations between 
the two states would be expanded to include all of 
North Africa. 

June 18: King Muhammad asked the French Ambassador 
for the immediate withdrawal of all French troops. 
June 22: It was reported that French troops occupied 

the desert outpost of Hassi al-Beidi. 
French sources said the outpost was in Algerian 
territory. 

June 23: Premier Balafrej conferred with U.S. Am- 
bassador Cannon. They discussed the question of U.S. 


air and naval bases. 
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The King held an extraordinary Cabinet meeting 
to discuss the evacuation of foreign troops. 

June 24: Premier Balafrej informed the French Ambassa- 
dor of the “extreme urgency” to evacuate French 
troops. 

June 29: The change of function and command of the 
U.S. air base at Nouasseur from the Air Command of 
Europe to SAC was protested by the Moroccan gov- 
ernment. 


Pakistan 


(See also General, India, Kashmir, Saudi Arabia) 


Apr. 7: Pakistan, says Finance Minister Amjad Ali, is 
being hurt by the U.S. recession, especially in cotton 
export. 

Apr. 21: The smallpox epidemic in East Pakistan has 
taken 15,000 lives, according to the Red Cross. A 220,- 
000 dose shipment of vaccine arrived today. 

Apr. 23: The IBRD loaned $14,000,000 for twenty 
years at $4 percent to the Karachi Electric Supply 
Corporation. 

Apr. 24: One man was killed and 30 injured in a clash 
outside a polling booth in Karachi, during a municipal 
election. 

Health officials say $0,000 people died of smallpox in 
East Pakistan. 12,000,000 doses of vaccine arrived from 
the U.S. today. 

Apr. 28: Lieut. Gen. Ayub Khan, Commander in Chief 
of the Army, and Vice Marshal Ascar Khan, Com- 
mander of the Air Force, arrived in the US for de- 
fense discussions. 

May 4: It was reported that another 1,000 people died 
from cholera and smallpox in the last week. 

May 8: A nine-member team of U.S. navy doctors arrived 
in Dacca to help combat the epidemics. 

May 9: Dr. Khan Sahib, leader of the Republican party, 
was slain by an assassin. 

May 10: Police arrested Allama Inayatullah Mashrigqi, 
leader of an extremist political group, and four of his 
followers in connection with the death of Khan Sahib. 

May 17: Two editors were sentenced to two years in 
prison for defaming Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, former 
provincial governor. 

May 22: More than 3,000 oil workers went on strike 
for higher wages. 

May 24: The oil strike ended. 

June 18: The USSR warned Pakistan of dire consequences 
if it allowed launching bases for missiles to be built 
in its territory. 

June 20: Police opened fire on striking textile workers in 
Lyallpur. Sixteen were reported killed and 20 injured. 


Palestine Problem 
(See also Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria) 
Apr. 1: The Lake Hula situation was discussed at an 


extraordinary meeting of the Israel cabinet. Suspension 
of work was ordered. 
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Two investigations were started by the UN to de- 
termine the amount of fighting and whether the Is- 
raelis are working in the demilitarized zone. 

Apr. 2: The UAR said it would not now ask for a meet- 
ing of the Security Council to consider the Lake Hula 
dispute. 

Apr. 3: A Jordanian army spokesman said Israelis opened 
fire across the border on some shepherds. 

Apr. 5: The Israelis said infiltrators from Jordan mur- 
dered two Israelis in the Hebron foothills. 

Apr. 6: The Israelis announced that work would be re- 
sumed at Lake Hula. 

Apr. 7: The UN survey results showed that the Lake 
Hula canal would go through the demilitarized zone. 
The Israelis said that the direction of the canal would 
be changed if this were true. 

Apr. 8: Israeli engineers began moving equipment into 
the Lake Hula region in preparation for the start 
of work tomorrow. The decision was made to redirect 
the canal. 

Apr. 9: UN Secretary General named two aides to in- 
vestigate conditions in the Mt. Scopus area. 

Apr. 14: The UNRWA for Palestinian refugees asked 
for an extra $7,000 to carry on its work. 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia, special UN envoy, said that 
rapid progress could be expected in settling the Mount 
Scopus dispute. 

Apr. 15: The chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion urged Israel to stop troops training in border areas 
from firing across the Jordanian border. 

Apr. 18: Foreign Minister Golda Meir discussed the Is- 
raeli parade in Jerusalem scheduled for April 24 with 
the UN’s Gen. van Horn. 

Apr. 19: An Israeli patrol captured a Jordanian soldier 
in a border encounter east of Beit Nabala. 

Apr. 20: Jordan accused Israel of violating the armis- 
tice agreement by bringing troops into Jerusalem. The 
government ordered reinforcements for the Jordanian 
part of the city. 

The Israelis said the parade would be no threat to 
Jordan. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld conferred with 
US and British representatives concerning the situa- 
tion. 

Apr. 21: The Mixed Armistice Commission met to dis- 
cuss Jordan’s objections to the Israeli parade. 

Apr. 22: Israel accused Jordan of firing on a fishing boat 
in the Gulf Aqaba. Jordan said three Israeli armed 
motor launches attacked one of their coast guard ves- 
sels. 

Apr. 23: Special UN observers will be stationed in Jeru- 
salem tomorrow for the Israeli parade. 

Jordan walked out of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion meeting, charging Col. Flint of the UN had come 
under Israeli influence. 

The Arab League complained to the UN concern- 
ing the Israeli parade. 

Apr. 24: The Israeli independence parade in Jerusalem 
proceeded without incident. 
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Apr. 25: The Israeli troops and tanks in Jerusalem with- 
drew today. 

Apr. 27: The Arab League blacklisted a Swedish ship 
because it visited both Arab and Israeli ports on one 
trip. 

May 1: Henry R. Labouisse resigned as the director of 
UNRWA. 

May 5: The UAR protested to Secretary General Ham- 
marskjéld against what they consider incorrect be- 
havior of UNEF headquarters in turning over a 
wounded Israeli to Israeli authorities. 

The Syrians said an armed Israeli group ambushed 
Arab herdsmen. 

May 7: The Israeli convoy to Mount Scopus was stopped 
by the Jordanians at the Mandelbaum Gate. 

May 9: The Israeli supply convoy was allowed to proceed 
to Mount Scopus. 

May 10: The Israelis said the Jordanians opened fire on 
police in the Israel-administered areas of the Mount 
Scopus zone. 

May 12: Premier Ben Gurion met with Dr. Ralph Bunche. 
No details were released. 

May 13: Dr. Ralph Bunche said he had concluded a 
series of “satisfactory” talks with Israeli and Jordanian 
officials. 

Israeli Premier Ben Gurion said his state was ready 
to establish relations with the Arab states and that 
the Arabs should open their countries to the Palestinian 
refugees. 

May 15: The Arab states observed five minutes of mourn- 
ing to commemorate the loss of Palestine to the Israelis. 

May 16: UN officials are concerned about the inability 
to deliver food from Lebanon to the refugees in Syria 
due to the Lebanese crisis. 

May 18: Egypt lodged a complaint with the Mixed 
Armistice Commission charging Israel with stealing 
camels and kidnapping their herders. 

May 26: Lieut. Col. George A. Flint, Chairman of the 
UN Mixed Armistice Commission, was killed during 
an exchange of fire by Jordanian soldiers and Israeli 
police on Mount Scopus. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjéld said that a “radical 
change” of attitudes is needed to restore peace in 
the Middle East. 

May 27: UN truce supervision officials began an investi- 
gation of the shooting of Col. Flint. 

Syria accused Israel of having fired on Syrian ter- 
ritory to cover some infiltrators. 

May 31: Col. S. G. H. Norstrum of Sweden was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Israeli-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

Syria accused Israel of moving troops and armored 
cars into the Syrian-Israeli demilitarized zone and 
opening fire on a villege. 

June 1: Israelis said a number of Arabs tried to penetrate 
into Israeli territory on Mount Scopus. 

June 2: Israeli police were reported to have fired on 
Jordanians crossing into Mount Scopus. 

Jordan said the Israelis intercepted Arab civilians 
and provoked them. 
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June 10: Andrew Cordier was assigned by the UN to try 
to end the skirmishes on Mount Scopus. 

June 20: Israel said it would open the road between the 
Jordanian village of Issawiya and Jerusalem at their 
Mount Scopus enclave for a few hours each day. They 
closed the road on May 26th. 

June 23: Israel has agreed to reopen the road through 
her enclave on Mount Scopus. 

June 27: Israel accused Jordan of kidnapping two Israeli 
bathers off Elath. 

Jordan said they were holding an Israeli non-com- 
missioned officer who crossed into Jordan and an Is- 
racli woman. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Iraq) 


May 4: Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Salim, ruler of Kuwayt, ac- 
cepted an invitation from King Faysa. to visit Iraq. 
May 11: Kuwayt granted offshore exploitation rights to 
a Japanese oil company. 

May !2: Representatives of the Imam of Oman said that 
Omani nationalist shot down a British military plane. 

May 15: Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Salim of Kuwayt left 
Baghdad after his state visit there. He canceled plans 
to go to Cairo. 

June 1: Ahmad Bin al-Thani, eldest son of the Shaikh 
of Qatar, arrived in Teheran for an official visit. 

June 17: The Japanese Arabian Oil Company signed an 
agreement with Great Britain, implementing the grant 
of exploitation rights by Kuwayt. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Jordan, United Arab Republic) 


Apr. 1: Dr. Ahmad Zaki Sa‘d, Member of the Board of 
Directors of the International Monetary Fund, was 
asked by Crown Prince Faysal to come to Saudi 
Arabia to take charge of preparing the budget and 
reforming the Ministry of Finance and National 
Economy. 

Apr. 8: Saudi Arabia is to give a check of £E 80,000 to 
the Arab League as its share of the budget. 

Apr. 18: Crown Prince Faysal said Saudi Arabia would 
remain neutral between the UAR and Arab Federa- 
tion. Saudi relations with the East and West will be 
based on UN principles. 

Apr. 23: Britain and Saudi Arabia have been in com- 
munication in order to resume diplomatic relations, 
it was reported. 

May 11: The organization of the Council of Ministers 
was provided for in a royal decree. 

Mey 15: Shaikh Yusuf Yasin, Rashid Fir‘awn, Dr. 
Ahmad Shukairy and Jamal Husayni were reported 
to be dismissed from the Council of Ministers. 

May 17: King Sa‘ud left al-Kharj for the Dhahran hos- 
pital. 

May 24: Prince Faysal and members of the Council of 
Ministers took an oath of allegiance to the King in 
Dhahran. 
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May 26: King Sa‘ud left the US Air Force Hospital in 
Dhahran. 

Saudi Arabia banned the entry of pilgrims by plane 
from Pakistan and India. Others are allowed to enter 
the country if vaccinated. 

June 4: All imports will be subject to licenses issued by 
the Council of Ministers. Luxury items and cars will 
be banned. 


Sudan 


(See also General, Lebanon) 


Apr. 15: The Council of Ministers held an informal 
meeting to discuss the development program for the 
next five years. 

May 2: It was reported that the USSR has offered the 
Sudan technical and economic aid. 

May 21: The government received a vote of confidence 
in the House of Representatives after a debate con- 
cerning US aid acceptance. 

May 29: The Minister of Finance presented the budget 
to Parliament. 

June 2: Prime Minister Kwane Nkrumah of Ghana ar- 
rived for a state visit. 

June 5: A joint communiqué between the Sudan and 
Ghana was signed whereby trade missions from Ghana 
will visit the Sudan, an air agreement will be nego- 
tiated and Prime Minister Khalil will visit Ghana. 

June 16: The Sudanese government informed the USSR 
of its willingness to enter into negotiations for eco- 
nomic aid and a barter trade agreement. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Morocco) 


Apr. 2: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld conferred 
with Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan concerning 
France and Tunisia. No details were released. 

Messrs. Beeley and Murphy arrived in Paris to con- 
tinue conciliation talks. 

Apr. 5: Robert Murphy delivered a note to Habib Bour- 
guiba from US Secretary of State Dulles, asking the 
Tunisian President to take a broad view of the present 
situation. 

Apr. 6: Tunisia refused to consider French demands 
for international control of the Tunisian-Algerian 
border. 

Apr. 7: The conciliators returned to Paris with the Tu- 
nisian demand that the border question be postponed 
until after the issue of the evacuation of French 
troops is settled. 

Apr. 8: The French stopped a diplomatic shipment to 
Tunisia containing radio equipment that the French 
say is bound for Algeria. 

Apr. 9: Tunisia said French intelligence officers “staged” 
the seizure of radio equipment to show Tunisian “bel- 
ligerence” toward France. 

Apr. 10: The US will send Tunisia 20,000 metric tons 
of wheat to help the Tunisia unemployment problem. 
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Apr. 11: The US and Britain appealed to France to 
continue conciliation. 

Apr. 12: The French Cabinet agreed to renew talks with 
Tunisia. 

Apr. 13: The French right wing expressed its hostility 
to the government’s decision to renew negotiations with 
Tunisia. 

Apr. 16: The French government fell when its deci- 
sion to resume negotiations was turned down by the 
National Assembly. 

The British and American conciliators said the good 
offices were now “suspended.” 

Apr. 17: Tunisia’s President Bourguida said he would 
take the dispute back to the UN Security Council, but 
not immediately. 

Apr. 20: Robert Murphy said he was optimistic about 
the French-Tunisian dispute. 

Apr. 24: President ‘Bourguiba said he has dropped a plan 
to renew charges against France in the UN. 

Apr. 26: Tunisia gave the Conorada Petroleum Company 
of America prospecting rights in southern Tunisia. 
Apr. 31: The US and British conciliators flew from 
Paris to Tunis to continue their good offices mission. 
May 3: President Bourguiba announced three changes in 
his Cabinet: Health Minister Ahmad Bin Salah took 
over the Ministry of Social Affairs, formerly headed by 
Muhammad Chakroun. Education Minister Lamine 
Chabbi took over the Ministry of Sports and Youths, 
succeeding Muhammad Messadie. Bashir Mahdebi was 
made Chief of Cabinet. Shadli Klibi was made radio 

chief to replace him. 

May 8: President Bourguiba warned that there is danger 
of war in North Africa unless Algeria is independent. 

May 14: The government expressed anxiety to the US 
over the French army take-over in Algeria. 

May 19: French troops from the army post at Remada 
kidnapped six Tunisian soldiers from a frontier post. 

France said the incident occurred because Tunisians 
had erected a road block. 

May 21: The French army in Algiers said Tunisia forces 
were trying to provoke the French into “bloody inci- 
dents that would be turned against France.” 

The Tunisian government protested that four French 
planes landed on a Tunisian military airfield. 

It was announced that French air and ground forces 
from Algeria raided a post 40 miles inside Tunisian ter- 
ritory. 

May 22: President Bourguiba warned the nation that they 
must be prepared for possible aggression by French 
forces. 

It was reported that fighting broke out between 
French and Tunisian forces guarding the airfield at 
Gafsa. 

May 24: Fighting broke out between French and Tu- 
nisian troops at Remada. 

The government ordered total mobilization. 

The US and Britain cautioned both sides of the 
dispute to avoid further clashes. 

“May 25: French planes bombed and strafed Tunisian 
forces still fighting at Remada. 
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President Bourguiba announced a state of emergency. 

France protested to Tunisia against attacks on 
French forces in Remada. 

May 26: President Bourguiba said he had asked the US 
and Britain to intervene with the French government 
to ease the present situation. 

The President said he would bring the matter be- 
fore the UN Security Council. 

May 27: Tunisians demonstrated, calling for the evacua- 
tion of French forces and for arms from the US and 
Britain. 

A general strike was called. 

Reports from Gafsa and Sfax say Tunisians are not 
allowing French civilians in French military installa- 
tions, are evacuating Tunisians from the areas and 
arming men there. 

Tunisian Ambassador Mongi Slim is discussing the 
crisis with UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld. 

May 30: Fighting was reported at Remada. 

The Security Council was summoned to meet today 
on the Tunisian complaint and French counter-com- 
plaint. 

June 1: Tunisian troops fired on French planes over 
Tunisian territory in the Gabés region. 

June 2: Gen. de Gaulle appealed to President Bourguiba 
to help settle the difficulties between their countries 
themselves. 

The UN Security Council began discussion of the 
dispute. Debate will be renewed on June 4th. 

Fighting was reported in Remada. 

Defense Minister Bahi Ladgham said that Tunisia 
was willing to make Bizerte available to Western 
defense. 

June 3: President Bourguiba told Gen. de Gaulle that 
he, too, wished to settle the differences between their 
countries. 

Tunisia said French forces in Algeria fired across the 
border at Tunisian farmers. 

June 4: Security Council debate was postponed until June 
18th to give time for direct negotiations. 

June 5: Tunisia said French forces from Algeria crossed 
the border and stole 60 head of cattle. The Tunisian 
forces drove them off. 

June 6: French army sources said that a patrol was fired 
on inside Algeria by men in Tunisian uniforms. 

June 9: Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana ar- 
rived in Tunis for a state visit. 

June 11: Ghana pledged complete support of Tunisian 
demands of troop withdrawals. 

June 12: It was reported from Paris that the de Gaulle 
government is seeking settlement of the dispute on the 
basis of the plan submitted by the US-British good 
offices mission. 

President Bourguiba said his country was always 
ready to cooperate with France. 

June 13: French and Tunisian officials are consulting 
on the withdrawal of French troops. 

June 15: Tunisia refused to allow France to man radar 
stations in Tunisia after other French troops are with- 
drawn. 
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June 16: Tunisia imposed full censorship on all outgoing 
news dispatches. 

June 17: France agreed to withdraw all military forces 
from Tunisia with the exception of Bizerte. 

June 20: France announced that she would withdraw all 
ground forces, leaving only air and naval units. 

June 21: Roadblocks imposed on French troops were re- 
moved from around Tunis. 


Turkey 
(See also General, Cyprus, India, Syria) 


Apr. 2: Government restriction on the use of newsprint 
forced the circulation of Hurriyet, Istanbul’s largest 
morning paper, to drop from 275,000 to 200,000. 

Parliament approved the purchase of four World 
War Il British destroyers. 

Apr. 3: Import permits cailing for allocations of 4,105,- 
000 Turkish liras were released to implement the trade 
agreement with Japan. 

Apr. 9: The Ankara newspaper Ulus was suspended for 
one month and its cartoonist sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. 

Apr. 21: Premier Menderes arrived in Tokyo for a state 
Visit. 

May 2: Five Ankara editors attending the funeral of 
the judge that sentenced them under the press laws 
protested the restrictions on the press. 

May 4: Premier Menderes returned from his tour of the 
Far East. 

May 7: President Bayar arrived in Bonn for a state visit. 

May 9: The National Assembly voted to create housing 
and city planning ministries. 

May 14: The government formally recognized Albania. 

May 26: A military court began the trial of nine army 
officers charged with the attempt to overthrow the 
government. 

June 7: Four newsmen were sentenced to prison and a 
newspaper suspended for one month. 

June 25: The National Assembly recessed for the summer 
after voting to dispense with this year’s by-elections 
for eleven seats. 

Ten Communists were arrested in Izmir. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also General, Arab Federation, Iraq, Cyprus, 
India, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia) 


Apr. 3: The government announced the arrival of three 
submarines recently purchased from Poland. 

The government bought an unspecified number of 
TU-104 jet transports from the USSR. 

UN Secretary-General Hammarskjéld conferred with 
Foreign Minister Mahmud Fawzi. 

Apr. 7: President Nasir said nine secret broadcasting 
stations administered by the West were making propa- 
ganda attacks on him. 

4pr. 10: An accord between the UAR and USSR con- 
cerning cooperation in science, culture and education 
was signed today. 
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Apr. 12: It was reported that propaganda attacks against 
the United States have stopped. 

Apr. 14: New press and radio attacks from Cairo were 
reported to be directed against King Husayn of Jordan. 

Apr. 17: The UAR invited the prospective economic 
commission of the UN for Africa to make its head- 
quarters in Cairo. 

Apr. 22: President Nasir said his country would remain 
neutral between East and West. 

Apr. 29: President Nasir arrived in Moscow for an 18- 
day state visit. 

Apr. 30: President Nasir conferred with Nikita Khrush- 
chev. 

May 3: President Nasir started a tour of the Soviet Union. 

It was reported from Cairo that an accord had been 

reached with Russia on economic issues. 

May 4: A military good-will mission from the UAR 
ended its stay in Communist China. 

President Nasir visited Tashkent, capital of Uzbek- 

istan. 

May 5: President Nasir was reported to have told the 
Soviets that the Suez Canal would remain open to all 
in case of war. 


May 6: The West German government announced it 
would give the UAR industrial credits amounting to 
about 400,000,000 marks. 

The UAR is to return part of the German assets 
seized in Egypt and Syria during World War II. 
May 10: President Nasir visited Leningrad. 
May 12: A military court heard charges against Asad 


Ibrahim and Majid Ibrahim. They are accused of plot- 
ting to sabotage the Egyptian-Syrian merger. 

May 15: USSR Premier Khrushchev promised President 
Nasir all the aid necessary in uniting the Arab people. 
President Nasir endorsed the major planks of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

May 17: The UAR got a 20 to 30 percent reduction on 
the price of arms from the Soviet Union. Industrial 
equipment prices were cut by 15 percent. 

Premier Khrushchev gave President Nasir an Iluy- 
shin-14 plane and presented the government with a cot- 
ton research laboratory. 

May 24: It was announced that President Nasir will 
visit Yugoslavia’s President Tito in July. 

May 25: The UAR said British fighter planes had in- 
tercepted its transport planes several times and tried 
to force them to land on Cyprus. 

June 1: The US was charged with being behind the plot 
to sabotage the merger of Egypt and Syria. 

June 5: President Nasir is reported to have taken action 
to restrict pro-Communist writers. Censors have or- 
dered Soviet propaganda pamphlets and books out of 
bookshop windows. 

June 7: The UAR will send 300 students to study in 
the USSR, it was reported today. 

June 15: Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah ar- 
rived in Cairo for a state visit. 

June 16: It was reported that propaganda attacks against 
the United States have been resumed. 
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Syria 


See also General, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine Problem) 


Egypt 


Apr. 3: Egyptian authorities notified shipping com- 
panies that tolls for the Suez Canal must be paid in 
the currency of the country under whose flag the ship 
is sailing rather than the owner’s nationality. 

Apr. 5: Egypt announced it would start exporting oil 
for the first time on May Ist. 

Apr. 7: The World Bank announced it would help 
Egypt in drafting plans to increase the capacity of 
the Suez Canal. 

Egypt and the Soviet Union have agreed to a $9,800,- 
000 barter pact involving Soviet wheat and Egyptian 
cotton. 

Apr. 12: The Egyptian government and British engi- 
neers met to discuss plans for the Aswan High Dam. 

Apr. 16: It was announced that a “conclusion in prin- 
ciple” was reached for Egyptian-British and Egyptian- 
French barter agreements. 

President Nasir was reported to have made an im- 
portant compromise offer toward a settlement of the 
issue of compensation to shareholders in the Universal 
Suez Canal Company. Details are being kept secret. 

The International Chamber of Shipping decided to 
pay a 3 percent supercharge to be applied to Canal 
tolls by the UN to defray the costs of repairing the 
canal after the Anglo-French invasion. 

Apr. 20: Two mediators for the IBRD left Cairo today 
and said Egypt and the shareholders in the canal com- 
pany are near to settlement of their dispute. 

Apr. 22: The Ministry of Finance announced that 
agreement has been reached on the Suez Canal com- 
pensation issue. 

Apr. 23: Official sources said that Egypt would probably 
pay about $40,000,000 in compensation for the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal. 

Apr. 24: The US State Department will release Egypt’s 
frozen assets in the United States, it was reported 
today. 

The Egyptians seized two British army boats near 
the Egyptian-Libyan border, impounding them with 
their crews. 

Apr. 28: Five men were convicted of having taken part 
in a plot against President Nasir in Cairo. 

Indonesian pilots will be trained in Egypt in Czech 
and Polish fighter planes, it was reported today. 

Apr. 29: A preliminary accord on compensation for the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal was signed in Rome. 
£E28,300,000 will be paid to stockholders over a five- 
year period. 

May 1: The US released frozen Egyptian assets in the 
US. 

May 15: The Minister of Economy and Trade, ‘Abd al- 
Mun‘im al-Qaysuni, said Egypt expects the IBRD to 
help in financing the Aswan High Dam. 

May 23: It was reported that major projects to enlarge 
the Suez Canal would not begin for five years. 

June 5: Egyptian delegates arrived in Paris to draft a 
final agreement on compensation for the Suez Canal. 
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Apr. 3: The Syrian daily paper, Al-Sham, said Syrian 
newspapers were suffering due to the merger with 
Egypt. Cairo papers are being favored and many 
Syrian papers lost the support of political parties that 
financed them. 

Apr. 13: Syria reported an exchange of gunfire between 
an army patrol and Turkish soldiers within Syrian 
territory. 

Apr. 16: Syrians fired at three French locust-fighting 
planes going from Lebanon to Turkey. They were 
forced to land in Syria. 

June 8: Syria imposed an exit head tax of £S10 on all 
UAR citizens leaving Syria for countries outside the 
UAR. 

June 9: It was reported that Syria decided to raise im- 
port tariffs on a number of consumer goods without 
approval from Cairo. 

President Nasir is reported to have summoned the 
two Vice Presidents of the Syrian region to Cairo as 
soon as possible to discuss the tax. 

June 13: Syria opened all its main cities for international 
transit trade. 


Yemen 
(See also General, Aden) 


Apr. 9: It was reported that technicians from the Soviet 
bloc were helping to build harbor installations at 
Ras al-Khitab. 

Apr. 15: Britain accused Yemen of aggression against 
Aden on April 13. 

Apr. 22: Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr said Yemen 
would accept arms at any price from any place they 
could get them. 

Apr. 27: The Arab League Council denounced the latest 
British attacks on Yemen. 

Apr. 28: It was announced that Yemen has decided to 
inform the UN Security Council of the situation 
“created by the British occupation of Lahej.” 

May 4: Yemen’s letter to the Security Council proposing 
a neutral investigation of alleged British attacks was 
received today. The British Foreign Office termed it 
inaccurate and misleading. 

May 6: British jets fired rockets and cannon at a fortified 
barracks in Qataba. 

May 8: Yemen said British planes attacked and almost 
completely destroyed the town of Qataba. British 
forces did not discriminate between military targets 
and unarmed civilians. 

Britain protested to Yemen against attacks by Ye- 
meni guns on planes flying over Aden territory. 

May 11: Yemen reported shooting down two British 
jets and inflicting heavy losses on British troops during 
the last four days. 

June 7: It was reported that Saif al-Islam ‘Abdallah 
returned to Yemen. 
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Saudi Arabia: The New Statute of the Council of Ministers 


Commentary on the Statute* 


The Saudi Arabian Council of Ministers, 
roughly as at present constituted, has been in 
existence since the beginning of March 1954, as 
the executive instrument through which King 
Sa’ud has sought to govern his realm. The pres- 
ent statute makes no change whatever in that 
situation, as the text makes perfectly clear at 
numerous points. What has changed is the tem- 
po of the Council’s deliberations; and that in 
obedience to a specific decree, dated March 22, 
1958, and issued by the King, who was evident- 
ly not satisfied of the efficiency of the adminis- 
trative machine. This decree has been widely 
interpreted as being tantamount to the abdica- 
tion of his royal prerogative by the King in fa- 
vor of his brother, Amir Faysal, who has been 
Heir Apparent, Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister since the beginning of the present reign. 
But such an interpretation is very wide of the 
mark. In effect the King did no more than call 
upon his Prime Minister to ginger up the ad- 
ministration, with special attention to certain 
obvious short-comings thereof, which have re- 
sulted in a lamentable depreciation of the Riyal 
currency (so recently regarded as one of the 
world’s hard currencies) and a marked restric- 
tion of the Government’s credit in the inter- 
national market. His attention was also called to 
some other departments (not including De- 
fense) in need of reform. Without question, 
however, the main object of the decree was the 
restoration of the country’s financial stability. 


The scene thus set, the Prime Minister and his 
Council embarked upon the task prescribed for 
them by His Majesty; and the official gazette has 
kept the public informed at frequent intervals 
of the meetings of the Council, without, how- 
ever, disclosing the nature of the matters dis- 
cussed. The regular formula of such announce- 


* The Commentary and translation of the Statute are the 
work of H. St. J. B. Philby, author of Arabian Highlands 
and many other works on the Peninsula. 


ments has been: “The Council of Ministers 
continued its session yesterday from 9 a.m. to 
13 hours under the presidency of H.R.H. Amir 
Faysal, Heir Apparent and President of the 
Council of Ministers; and the Council debated 
the important matters brought before it, so 
that the disposal of most of them was com- 
pleted. Then the session adjourned, to be re- 
sumed today.” Such bare uninformative reports 
led the public to believe that important results 
could be expected soon. Parturiunt montes! And 
indeed, on May 11th, after 50 days of gesta- 
tion, the Council was delivered of its first-born 
child, which may fairly be described as a plan 
for a form of government, regarding which 
Alexander Pope had something to say: 

“For forms of government let fools contest! 

Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


In this document the Council makes no pre- 
tence of having tackled the many problems of 
urgent administrative reform confronting it, 
and is content to limit its purview to matters 
of procedure. And curiously enough two in- 
fringements of its procedural regulations seem 
to have marked its very inauguration. Under 
Article 47 the statute, when approved by the 
Council, required the approval of the King and 
signature by him and by the Chief Minister be- 
fore publication in the official gazette, to become 
effective as from the date of publication under 
Article 49. Yet it was published with the King’s 
signature only as a royal decree and without the 
signature of the Chief Minister. Moreover, un- 
der Article 4, members of the Council were de- 
barred from operating as such until they had 
taken the oath of allegiance to God, King and 
country; yet they appear to have continued their 
labors without this formality for some two 
months, as it was not until the middle of May 
that they appeared before the King to take the 
oath during the latter’s period of hospitalization 
at Dhahran. A legal mind might well question 
the validity of the document itself, let alone 
that of the Council’s operations during these 
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two months, although neither point is of any 
great practical importance. 


Be that as it may, Article § restricts member- 
ship of the Council to Saudi nationals, a wise 
precaution against possible foreign intrusion. 
Nevertheless, it seems that some people are in 
doubt as to what the term “Saudi national” real- 
ly means. The only possible answer is that it 
means exactly what it says. A person becomes 
a Saudi by birth or by formal admission into 
that privilege, however recent. Under Article 
§ membership of the Council is a full-time job, 
excluding the holding of other Government 
offices (except in rare cases), while Article 6 
wisely precludes members from securing any 
State property by purchase, etc., and from dis- 
posing of their own property to the Govern- 
ment by sale or lease. The last sentence of this 
article, however, is one which must give food 
for thought to many members of the existing 
Council, whose exact constitution, as regards 
personnel, is incidentally not known to the pub- 
lic. Some of them are in fact interested in com- 
mercial or financial ventures, and/or are direc- 
tors of commercial enterprises, either in person 


or by proxy. These people will presumably have 
to relinquish their membership, or dispose effec- 
tively of their business interests. Indeed, this 
sentence will probably provide the crucial test 
of the effectiveness of the statute. 


Under Article 8 the resignation of the Chief 
Minister involves that of the whole Council, 
within which departmental Ministers are re- 
sponsible to him for the efficiency of their de- 
partments, just as he is responsible to the King 
for the efficient working of the whole machine. 
Only the King can relieve such a Minister of his 
duties, at the request of the Chief Minister or 
presumably of his own volition, though this is 
not made quite clear. The President of the 
Council is of course appointed by the King, 
while all other members are appointed by royal 
command on the recommendation of the Pres- 
ident (Article 11). The widest possible author- 
ity is vested in the Council in all external and 
internal affairs, legislative, executive and ad- 
ministrative (including defense) by Article 18: 
its decisions thereon being final except in mat- 
ters requiring the issue of a royal decree. And in 
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no fewer than 13 passages of the statute it is 
expressly stipulated that the previous approval 
of the King is required to validate decisions of 
the Council or Chief Minister. In numerous 
others, as when the issue of a statute is pre- 
scribed, an obligation to secure royal approval 
is implied. Subject, however, to such approval, 
the Council is given a fair field for the effective 
administration of the country; and it can only 
be judged on the results of its operations. From 
this point of view, however, the brief sketch of 
its proposed program for the immediate future 
in Article 48 is scarcely encouraging—embrac- 
ing, as it does a whole series of forms of gov- 
ernment in the shape of procedural statutes for 
the Council itself, the various Ministries, the 
provincial administration, the municipalities 
and laws for the trial of defaulting Ministers 
and for the sale and lease of State property. It 
will take a very long time to draft, debate and 
pass all such legislation and the statute itself 
says nothing of the administrative and financial 
reforms which should be the first and most 
pressing preoccupation of the Council of Min- 
isters. 


So the debate continued behind the closed 
doors of the Chamber, while the public awaited 
with bated breath the release of the next instal- 
ment of its labors. And it must have been with 
surprise and pleasure that, instead of the expect- 
ed procedural statutes regulating the affairs of 
Ministries and Municipalities, it was treated to 
a first-class piece of administrative legislation 
in two statutes, dated May 25th, 1958, both 
signed by the King and neither by the Chief 
Minister, which go right to the heart of the fi- 
nancial and currency problems which have been 
exercising all sections of the population for 
many months past. Space does not admit of the 
analysis of these two important and complicat- 
ed documents, the nature of which may, how- 
ever, be gathered from the introductory sen- 
tence of the official gazette in which they were 
published: “The Government has given its full 
attention to the solution of the present financial 
crisis. The adoption of all practical measures 
which will lead to an increase of revenue and a 
reduction of expenditure. Absolute abstention 
from incurring new debts to meet the current 
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expenditure envisaged in the budget.” The first 
decree contains 17 elaborate clauses regulating 
the release of currency for imports from abroad 
of essential goods (listed in detail), and prohib- 
iting, among other things, the importation of 
motor vehicles for six months, The second de- 
cree is shorter and deals specifically with the 
management of currency contro!. Both docu- 
ments, if strictly observed by the departments 
concerned, encourage real hope of the restora- 
tion of financial stability to the country, and 
more particularly of the replenishment of the 
currency reserve (estimated at some $100 mil- 
lions), whose reckless depletion to meet the de- 
mands of budgetary inflation has been mainly 
responsible for the present phase of economic 
recession in Saudi Arabia. 


Royal Decree No. 380, dated 22 Shawwal 1377 
(May 11, 1958) 

After putting our trust in God: We, Sa‘ud 
ibn ‘Abdal-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ud, King of the Saudi 
Arabian Kingdom: 

Considering what the interests of the coun- 
try necessitate in the matter of the revision of 
the Statute of the Council of Ministers in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of our Decree No. 
37, dated 2 Ramdhan 1377 (March 22, 1958); 

And desiring to fix responsibilities and to de- 
limit authorities, and having regard to the prog- 
ress and development of the country: 

And in accordance with the decision of the 
Council of Ministers No. 120, issued on 15 
Shawwal 1377 (May 4, 1958): 

Have ordered as follows: 


General Rules 

1. This Statute shall be called the Statute of 
the Council of Ministers. 

2. The headquarters of the Council of Min- 
isters is Riyadh, while it is permissible for its 
meetings to be held in another part of the King- 
dom. 

3. Nobody but a Saudi (national) shall be a 
member of the Council of Ministers; nor shall 
anyone be a member who is of ill repute, or has 
been convicted of crime or trespass harmful to 
religion and honor. 

4. After the issue of this Statute the mem- 
bers of the Council shall not proceed with their 


work except after taking the following oath: 
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“I swear by God Almighty that I will be 
loyal to my religion and my sovereign and my 
country, and that I will not reveal any of the 
secrets of the Government, and that I will pro- 
tect its interests and its laws, and that I will 
perform my functions with integrity and hon- 
esty and loyalty.” 

§. It is not permissible to combine member- 
ship of the Council with any other Government 
office, except if the President of the Council 
should consider that to be necessary. 

6. It is not permissible for a member of the 
Council of Ministers, during the currency of his 
membership, to purchase or rent any property of 
the Government whatsoever, either directly or 
through an intermediary or by public auction. 

Likewise it is not permissible for him to sell 
or lease any of his own property to the Govern- 
ment; and he may not engage in any commer- 
cial or financial operation, or accept member- 
ship of the Board of Directors of any Company. 

7. The Council of Ministers is a statutory 
body, and shall hold its meetings under the 
presidency of the President of the (Council 
of) Ministers or his deputy; and it shall con- 
duct its work and its functions in accordance 
with this Statute and its internal Statute. 

8. Every Minister is responsible for the work 
of his Ministry to the Chief Minister; and the 
Chief Minister is responsible for his work and 
the work of the Council to His Majesty the 
King; and the Chief Minister may request His 
Majesty the King to relieve any member of the 
Council of Ministers of his work; and the resig- 
nation of the Chief Minister shall involve the 
resignation of all the members of the Council. 

9. A Minister shall be regarded as the imme- 
diate chief and final resort in the affairs of his 
Ministry; and he shall perform his functions 
in accordance with the rules of this Statute, 
and the internal Statute of his Ministry. 

10. Only another Minister shall deputize for 
a Minister: and that in accordance with a royal 
command issued on the recommendation of the 
Chief Minister. 


Constitution of the Council 
11. The Council of Ministers shall consist 
of: (a) the President of the Council of Min- 
isters; (b) a Vice-President of the Council of 
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Ministers, who shall be appointed by royal com- 
mand on the recommendation of the President 
of the Council of Ministers; (c) the Depart- 
mental Ministers, who shall be appointed by 
royal command on the recommendation of the 
President of the Council of Ministers; (d) Min- 
isters of State who shall be appointed members 
of the Council of Ministers by royal command 
on the recommendation of the President of the 
Council of Ministers; and (e) Advisers of His 
Majesty the King who shall be appointed mem- 
bers of the Council of Ministers by royal com- 
mand on the recommendation of the President 
of the Council of Ministers. 

12. Presence at meetings of the Council of 
Ministers is the personal right of its members 
only, and the Secretary General of the Council 
of Ministers; but it shall be permissible, on the 
demand of the President or any of the members 
after approval by the Council of Ministers, to 
allow any of the officials or experts to attend 
the sittings of the Council, to communicate 
any information or explanations they may have: 
provided that the right of voting is exclusive to 
the members only. 

13. A meeting of the Council shall not be 
regarded as effective except in the presence of 
two-thirds of its members, while its decisions 
shall not be valid unless they are passed by a 
majority of those present; and in the event of 
equal voting, the vote of the President shall be 
regarded as preferred. 

14. The Council shall not make a decision 
in any matter affecting one of the Ministries, 
except in the presence of its Minister or who- 
ever deputizes for him: unless circumstances 
make it necessary. 

15. The activities of the Council are secret; 
but its decisions and action thereon shall be 
public, except such of them as are regarded as 
secret by decision of the Council. 

16. Members of the Council of Ministers 
shall be prosecuted for offenses committed by 
them in connection with their official functions 
in accordance with a special Statute, which 
shall comprise a statement of offenses, and lay 
down the procedure for the prosecution and 
trial, and the manner of the composition of the 
court. 


17. It is permissible for the Council of Min- 
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isters to form committees of its members or 
others to investigate a matter entered on its 
agenda, in order to present a special report 
thereon. And the internal Statute of the Coun- 
cil shall contain a list of the number of the 
committees with the procedure for their ac- 
tivities. 

Functions of the Council of Ministers 

18. The Council of Ministers shall draw up 
the policy of the State, internal and external, 
financial and economic, educational and defense, 
and in all public affairs; and shall supervise its 
execution; and shall have legislative authority, 
and executive authority and administrative au- 
thority. And it shall be the arbiter in all finan- 
cial affairs and in all the affairs committed to 
the other Ministries of the State and other De- 
partments. And it shall be the factor deciding 
what actions it may be necessary to take therein. 
And international treaties and agreements shall 
not be regarded as effective, except after its 
approval. And the decisions of the Council of 
Ministers shall be final, except such of them as 
require the issue of a royal command or decree, 
in accordance with the rules of this Statute. 


Legislative Matters 

19. No laws or agreements or international 
treaties or concessions shall be issued, except in 
accordance with royal decrees, drafted after the 
approval of the Council of Ministers. 

20. It is not permissible to alter laws or 
agreements or international treaties or conces- 
sions, except in accordance with a Statute is- 
sued in conformity with clause 19 of this 
Statute. 

21. The Council shall debate the projects of 
laws submitted to it, clause by clause; and then 
it shall be voted on as a whole: and that in con- 
formity with the procedure prescribed in the in- 
ternal Statute of the Council of Ministers. 

22. Every Minister has the right to present 
to the Council a project of law within the scope 
of the functions of his Ministry, with a view 
to its approval; and the Council may agree 
thereto or reject it; and, if the Council rejects 
a proposal, it is not permissible for it to be raised 
again before it except if circumstances demand 
it. Similarly, every one of the members of the 
Council of Ministers has the right to propose 
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any matter which he may consider expedient 
for discussion in the Council. 

23. If His Majesty the King does not approve 
of any decree or order put forward to him for 
his signature, it will be returned to the Council, 
with a statement of the reasons leading thereto, 
for discussion thereof. And, if the decree or 
order is not returned by the secretariat of His 
Majesty the King to the Council of Ministers 
within thirty days of the date of its receipt, 
the President of the Council shall take such 
action as he may think appropriate: informing 
the Council thereof. 

24. All decrees must be published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette, and they become effective as 
from the date of their publication, unless a 
term is specified therein. 


Executive Matters 


25. The Council, in its capacity as the direct 
executive authority, has full supremacy over 
executive matters, and it possesses the real power 
to take any action which it considers in the 
interests of the country: and the following 
matters are within the scope of its powers: (a) 


supervision of the execution of decisions and 
laws; (b) establishment and organization of the 
public departments and official posts, and the 
appointment, dismissal and promotion of de- 
partmental directors and officials occupying the 
third grade and upwards, and their retirement 
on pension; and (c) the Council of Ministers 
shall decide the creation of committees of in- 
vestigation to undertake the inspection of the 
progress of work in the Ministries and Depart- 
ments in general, or of a particular case; and 
the committees of investigation shall report the 
results of their inspection to the Council within 
the period prescribed for them; and the Council 
shall debate the result of the investigation ac- 
cording to the Statute. 


Administrative Matters 


26. The Council of Ministers is the direct 
authority for the administration of the country, 
and it has full supremacy over all administra- 
tive matters, while the different areas in the 
whole extent of the Kingdom shall be admin- 
istered in accordance with Statutes enacted for 
them. 
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27. Municipal affairs shall be administered 
in accordance with a special Statute, to be called 
the “Statute of Municipalities,” which will fix 
the grades of municipalities and their obliga- 
tions, and the creation of municipal councils, 
and so on to matters affecting the functions 
of the municipalities. 


Financial Matters 


28. The Council of Ministers is the authority 
for the financial affairs of the State. 

29. It is not permissible to impose taxes or 
duties except in accordance with a Statute. 

30. The payment of duties and taxes shall 
be according to the rules of the Statutes; and 
it shall not be permissible to exempt therefrom, 
except in accordance with the Statute. 

31. The sale of State property, or the lease 
thereof, or the enjoyment thereof, shall only be 
in accordance with the Statute. 

32. It is not permissible to grant a monopoly 
or concession or the exploitation of any resource 
of the country, except in accordance with a 
special Statute, and with due consideration of 
the public interest. 

33. It is not permissible for the Government 
to incur any debt except after the approval of 
the Council of Ministers, and the issue of a 
royal decree conferring on it permission there- 
from. 

34. Every contract entered into by the Gov- 
ernment, and involving the payment of funds 
from the public treasury shall be only in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the budget approved 
in conformity with the principles; and if the 
clauses of the budget do not make room for 
it, it must be in accordance with a special 
Statute permitting it. 

35. All receipts of the State must be handed 
over to the unified public treasury, and their 
entry and disbursement must be in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Statute. 

36. It is not permissible to allocate a salary, 
or grant compensation, or spend any sum out 
of State funds, except in accordance with the 
Statute and by decisions of the Council of Min- 
isters. 

37. The Council of Ministers shall annually 
approve a Statute of the State budget, compris- 
ing estimates of the receipts and disbursements 
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for that year, and it shall be submitted to His 
Majesty the King for his approval; and the ap- 
proval of the budget shall take place at least 
one month before the financial year. But, if 
the financial year has begun, and urgent reasons 
have prevented the approval of the budget, the 
budget of the preceding year must be acted 
on in the proportion of one-twelfth (per men- 
sem) until the issue of the new budget. 

38. Every extra whose inclusion in the 
budget may be desired shall only be in accord- 
ance with the Statute and by decision of the 
Council of Ministers. 

39. The proceedings for the approval of the 
budget shall be in accordance with the princi- 
pals prescribed for the issue of Statutes, and it 
shall be voted on section by section. 

40. The financial Statute shall remain ef- 
fective immediately and operative until the is- 
sue of regulations for its modification. 

41. The audit of State accounts shall be by 
the examination of all the accounts of the Gov- 
ernment, and the verification of the correctness 
of the entries concerning its receipts and dis- 
bursements in accordance with the rules of the 
Statute of this Department. 

42. The Ministry of Finance shall present to 
the Council of Ministers the final account of 
the financial administration for the past year 
with a view to its confirmation, within the first 
three months of the new financial year. 

43. The budget of departments independent 
of any of the Ministries, and their final ac- 
counts shall be dealt with under the same rules 
as apply to dealing with the State’s budget and 
its final account. 


Presidency of the Council of Ministers 


44. It is the Chief Minister who directs the 
general policy of the State, and ensures the di- 
rection and ordering and cooperation between 
the various Ministries, and guarantees the uni- 
formity and unity of the operations of the 
Council of Ministers, and receives the high di- 
rections of His Majesty the King, in order to 
work in conformity therewith; and it is he who 
signs the decisions of the Council, and orders 
their communication to the various quarters. 
And his is the supervision of the Council of 
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Ministers and the Ministries and the Public De- 
partments; and it is he who controls the execu- 
tion of the laws and decisions which are issued 
by the Council of Ministers. 


Administrative Arrangements of the Council 

of Ministers 

45. The arrangements of the Council of Min- 
isters comprise the following departments: (1) 
the office of the President of the Council of 
Ministers; (2) the secretariat-general of the 
Council of Ministers; and (3) the branch of 
the experts. And the internal Statute of the 
Council of Ministers will contain a statement 
of the arrangements of these branches and their 
functions and the methods of their procedure 
in their operations. 

46. Responsibility for the Office of Com- 
plaints and the Audit of the Public Accounts 
lies with the President of the Council of Min- 
isters, in accordance with their special Statutes. 


Final Orders 

47. The Council of Ministers will approve 
this Statute, and refer it to His Majesty the 
King in order to obtain his high approval; and 
it shall be published, signed by His Majesty and 
the Chief Minister. 

48. After the promulgation of this Statute, 
the Council of Ministers shall begin to frame 
the following Statutes: (1) the internal Statute 
of the Council of Ministers; (2) the internal 
Statute of each of the Ministries; (3) the Stat- 
ute for the administration of the provinces; (4) 
the Statute of the Municipalities; (5) the 
Statute for the trial of Ministers; and (6) the 
Statute for the sale and lease of State property. 

49. This Statute shall come into force with 
effect from its issue and publication in the Of- 
ficial Gazette. 

50. This Statute cancels the Statute of the 
Council of Ministers issued on the date of Rajab 
12, 1373 (March 14, 1954), and all laws and 
other decisions which conflict with its provi- 
sions and any other provision conflicting with 
it. 

The royal signature: Sa‘ud. 

N.B. The document, as published, does not bear the 


signature of the President of the Council of Ministers, 
as required by Article 47. 





ECONOMIC REVIEW 
The Pakistan Agricultural Development 


Finance Corporation 


Mumtaz Mirza 


Purpose and Scope of the Activities of 
the Corporation 


Before 1947, farmers in Pakistan were de- 
pendent mainly on the village moneylender 
(Bania) for all their financial needs, agricultural 
as well as social. The advantage of the money- 
lender lay not only in his physical nearness to 
the farmer but also in the opportunities for per- 
sonal contacts between the two. Unfortunately, 
however, it was also easy for the moneylender to 
take undue advantage of the farmer, who was 
either too ignorant or too poor to resist the ways 
in which his debt to the moneylender mounted 
up. The position before the war became so acute 
that the Government of the day had to inter- 
vene by regulating the transactions between 
the moneylender and his farmer client. Laws 
were enacted to casure fair dealings between 
the two in regard to the rate of interest and 
the manner of recovery of the debt. The position 
was further complicated by the fact that, while 
the great majority of the professional money- 
lenders belonged to one community (non- 
Muslim), the bulk of the farmers came from 
another (Muslim). 


There were no other institutions able or 
willing to take the place of or to supplement 
the moneylender. The commercial banks showed 
little inclination to extend their activities to 
rural areas. Cooperative societies had been set 
up long before the war but their scope was 
limited both as regards the areas they served 


@ Mumtaz Mirza is Managing Director of the Pakistan 
Agricultural Development Finance Corporation. This 
paper was written in Washington while he was a partic- 
ipant in the World Bank’s Economic Development Insti- 
tute. The views expressed here do not necessarily represent 
those of the Corporation or the Government of Pakistan. 


and their membership. Many of these cooper- 
ative societies became hotbeds of local politics, 
or turned their attention to interests other than 
those of the farmer and indulged in commercial 
lending for non-agricultural purposes. 


This situation, difficult enough for the 
farmer, was aggravated at the time of the birth 
of Pakistan in 1947. For most of the money- 
lenders, being non-Muslim, left the country in 
the exchange of population with India, leaving 
an important void in the rural economy. In 
addition, a series of failures of the main crops 
of Pakistan brought the question of rural credit 
to the forefront. 


The creation of the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation was one of the steps 
taken by the Government of Pakistan to provide 
means for financing farmers and, to the extent 
possible, to fill the gap left by the departed 
village moneylenders. For obvious reasons the 
Corporation could not single-handedly take the 
place of the moneylender and provide credit 
to meet all the requirements of a developing 
agriculture. The size of the country, with its 
100,000 villages, would itself be the limiting 
factor. The long-term intention, therefore, was 
to encourage the formation and development of 
rural Cooperative Societies and Mortgage Banks. 
The Corporation was designed to fill a part of 
the gap and to facilitate the longer-term proc- 
ess. In trying to achieve this purpose it has 
faced serious obstacles. This paper, by describ- 
ing those obstacles, is intended to illustrate the 
difficulties faced in providing agricultural credit 
not only in Pakistan but also in similarly situ- 
ated, underdeveloped countries. 


The Corporation was brought into existence 
in 1952 by an Act of the National Assembly 
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of Pakistan to provide cheap means of credit 
to the farmers and thereby to encourage the 
development of agriculture and of agricultural 
processing. Individuals engaged in agriculture, 
private and public limited companies and co- 
operative societies, incorporated or registered, 
are eligible for loans from the Corporation. 
Agriculture includes horticulture, forestry, fish- 
eries, animal husbandry, poultry keeping and 
dairy farming. The Corporation can also ad- 
vance loans for the marketing of agricultural 
produce. 


The Corporation is not a bank in the strict 
sense of the word. It is a lending agency; it 
does not receive deposits on behalf of its clients 
or anyone else, whether engaged in agriculture 
or not. Nor can it subscribe directly to the 
shares or stock of any company. The Corpora- 
tion, however, has the power to take over the 
management of any agricultural concern which 
is under a liability to the Corporation and which 
fails to comply with the terms of the loan 
agreement. 


The Corporation grants loans for the fol- 

lowing purposes: 
i) The provision of equipment for mecha- 

nized farming; 
The provision of water-logging equip- 
ment; 
The establishment of tractor service 
stations; 
The production and distribution of im- 
proved varieties of seed; 
The purchase and distribution of chem- 
ical and other fertilizers; 
The shipment of stores or construction 
of godowns for keeping implements, 
seeds, or other agricultural products; 
The provision of embankments, water 
courses and drainage, reclamation, the 
elimination of agricultural pests, and 
the taking of measures against water- 
logging; 
The purchase and distribution of agri- 
cultural implements; 
ix) Cattle breeding; 
x) Fish and poultry farming. 


viii) 
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This list is intended to be illustrative and is 
by no means exhaustive. 


Loans are ordinarily made in kind but in spe- 
cial situations loans may be granted in cash, 
or partly in kind and partly in cash. Loans are 
secured by a pledge, mortgage, hypothecation 
or assignment of moveable or immoveable prop- 
erty of the borrower, or his surety. The only 
exception is that a loan not exceeding Rs.500/ 
—about $105—may be advanced to an individ- 
ual against a personal security. 


The Corporation does not normally grant 
loans in excess of Rs. 100,000/—about $21,000 
—to individuals and Rs.500,000/—about 
$105,000—to societies, but these limits may be 
exceeded with the approval of the Central Gov- 
ernment subject to the overall limit of Rs. 
200,000/—about $42,000—to individuals and 
Rs. 2 million—about $420,000—to Societies. 


While the Act itself lays down no restriction 
regarding the rate of interest, the Central Gov- 
ernment has prescribed that loans granted by 
the Corporation will carry a rate of interest at 
five per cent (four per cent in the case of So- 
cieties). Up to the present time no distinction 
has been made in the matter of rate of interest 
whether the loan is a short-, medium- or long- 
term one. 


The only restriction regarding the repayment 
of the loans of the Corporation laid down in 
the Act requires that the loans will be repaid 
within a period not exceeding 20 years. The 
short-term loans become payable within 12-18 
months, medium-term loans from 18 months 
to five years, and long-term loans five years and 
above, but not exceeding 20 years. 


The Corporation works in close cooperation 
with the Provincial Governments of East and 
West Pakistan. The objectives behind the de- 
velopment projects of these Governments in the 
agricultural sector (which falls within the pro- 
vincial sphere) are kept in view all the time and 
the Corporation’s activities, though by no means 
confined to them, are directed towards the same 
end. The presence on the Board of Directors of 
the representatives of these Governments en- 
sures this contract. This has, to a large extent, 
been instrumental in furthering the interests of 
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the agriculturalists. There is, however, need for 
much greater cooperation than has been the 
case so far. 


Organization (including Relationship with the 
Board of Directors and the Central 
Government) 


The general direction and administration of 
the Corporation and its affairs are vested in a 
Board of Directors which, with the assistance 
of an Executive Committee and the Managing 
Director, exercises all powers and does all acts 
and things as is necessary. In discharging this 
function the Board acts on commercial con- 
siderations but with due regard to the interests 
of agriculture and public interest generally. In 
questions of policy, the Board is bound by di- 
rections of the Central Government. The Man- 
aging Director, who is appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government and who has so far been a 
senior official of the Ministry of Finance, is the 
Chief Executive Authority. On behalf of the 
Board, the Managing Director directs and con- 
trols the whole affairs of the Corporation. The 
Board of Directors is elected for a period of two 
years and consists of seven members including 
the Managing Director. Four directors are ap- 
pointed by the Central Government from the 
Provinces, two of which (one from each of the 
two Provincial Governments) must be non- 
officials representing the farmers. Two directors 
are selected from among the officials of the 
Central Government. One of the non-official 
members of the Board is usually nominated by 
the Central Government as the Chairman. The 
function of the Chairman is to conduct meet- 
ings of the Board and in all other respects he 
exercises his rights as one of the seven Directors. 

In actual practice the non-official members 
of the Board, who usually are representatives 
of the political party in power in the Provinces, 
tend to bring their political “bias” into dis- 
cussions in the Board’s meetings. The Managing 
Director has constantly to safeguard against 
this tendency, and this at times brings him into 
conflict with the non-official members. In order 
to avoid such difficulties, the suggestion is some- 
times made to entrust the Board of Directors to 
three or four senior officials and, as a temporary 
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phase, to eliminate the non-official element in 
order to “push on” with the job. The situation 
caused by the food shortage demands quick and 
effective action. 

In order to facilitate the quick despatch of 
business, the Board of Directors has delegated 
most of its powers to an Executive Committee 
consisting of four directors, of which the Man- 
aging Director is the Chairman. The Committee 
invariably includes one of the two non-official 
directors on the Board. In addition, a committee 
of experts known as the Technical Advisory 
Committee has been set up in order to provide 
technical advice to the management. These 
experts are taken mainly from government de- 
partments dealing with various aspects of agri- 
culture. 

The Corporation has its Head Office in Ka- 
rachi and twelve branches, six in each of the 
two Provinces of Pakistan. 

As stated above, the affairs of the Corpora- 
tion are controlled and directed by the Manag- 
ing Director from Karachi. For the purpose of 
speedy disposal of business, two chief regional 
offices have been established in each of the two 
Provincial Governments and most of the day- 
to-day work has been entrusted to them. 

The delegation of powers to the Executive 
Committee, the Managing Director and to 
branch Managers is as follows: The Board has 
empowered the Executive Committee to deal 
with loans not exceeding Rs.50,000/—($10,- 
500), and the Managing Director with loans 
up to Rs.25,000/—($5,250) in each case. The 
Managers in charge of the Chief Regional of- 
fices, of which there are four, can sanction loans 
up to Rs.6,000/—(about $1,250) while Branch 
Managers at a level lower than the Chief Re- 
gions have powers up to Rs.3,000/—($625). 
It has been found that farmers with minor ex- 
ceptions ask for loans for small amounts only. 
Most of the loan business is thus handled by 
the local branch at the level of the Manager in 
Charge. 


Capital and Operations 


The capital of the Corporation is entirely 
subscribed by the Central Government. The 
authorized capital is Rs.50 million (about $10.5 
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million) and the paid-up capital Rs.30 million 
($6,300,000). The amount appears adequate at 
the present level of investment but, as the 
Corporation has recently stepped up its activ- 
ities, it is quite conceivable that its needs will 
outgrow the present authorized limit within 
the next two or three years. Such a situation 
will require consideration at the level of the 
National Assembly. It may, however, be added 
that the Act allows the Corporation, with the 
approval of the Central Government, to issue 
and sell bonds and debentures for the purpose 
of raising its working capital. 

The Corporation is required to pay interest 
to the Central Government at the rate of two 
per cent per annum on its paid-up capital. After 
making a suitable provisian for reserves includ- 
ing depreciation of assets, any surplus remain- 
ing from profits is payable to the Central Gov- 
ernment. So far, the Corporation has run into 
a deficit, as its working expenses have exceeded 
the income from its loan business. Its income in 
the first four years has been rather modest. The 
deficit, however, includes payment to the Gov- 
ernment on account of two per cent interest 
on the capital invested. There is an indication 
that the Central Government will undertake an 
amendment of the Act removing this obliga- 
tion. If that happens, and with the expected 
increase in the volume of business, the Corpora- 
tion is expected to earn a small profit. 

Profit making is, however, not the target. 


The total administrative expense (excluding 
interest on capital) works out to about 13% 
of the gross investment made in the year 
1956-57. 

The total amount of loans sanctioned from 
the date the Corporation commenced its busi- 
ness up to the 30th June 1957, is on the order 
of 12.4 million rupees. The corresponding figure 
for the year 1956-57 is Rs.5.2 million. The 
total number of applications received during 
1956 was 8,500. The following breakdown of 
the loans granted up to 30th June 1957 will 
indicate the main purposes for which these 
were sanctioned: 


Purpose of loan 


a. Tractors, implements and equipment 
b. Tube wells and other wells 


Rupees 
2,500 million 
2,000 > 


. Pumps and engines 

Seeds 

Fertilizers 

. Levelling of land 

. Embankments and excavations 

. Bullocks 

Godowns 

Labor charges 

. Horticulture 
Poultry 

. Fisheries 

. Dairy farming 


-650 
-380 
-150 
-520 
1.100 
1.100 
-430 
220 
430 
-043 
-130 
1.950 <4 


Ppa rrr Tre mes oof 


The breakdown of the amount of loans for 
the year 1956-57 on the basis of short, medium 
and long term is as follows: 

i. Short-term loans Rs. 
(repayable within 
18 months) 


17,000/- 


ii. Medium-term loans Rs. 3.0 million 
(repayable within a 
period exceeding 18 
months but not ex- 
ceeding § years) 

. Long-term loans Rs. 2.2 million 

(repayable within a 

period exceeding § 

years) 


The position as regards recoveries of loans 
due from borrowers as on 30th June 1957 is as 
indicated below: 


Amount of loan due 
for recovery 
Rs. 11.4 million 


Amount of loan 9% of recovery 
repaid 
Rs. 8.8 million About 72% 





The position regarding recoveries expressed as 
a percentage may not perhaps be regarded as 
wholly unsatisfactory, but it must be remem- 
bered that the process of recovery in many 
cases is a long-drawn-out affair. There is a 
general tendency on the part of the borrowers, 
the best of them not excluded, to delay pay- 
ment. Nor does recourse to the Court, or to 
the District (Revenues) officers of the Gov- 
ernment provide any easy solution. 

The Act gives the Corporation powers to 
take over the property in pledge or in mortgage 
with it and to realize its dues by sale or other 
appropriate means. Such powers have so far 
been exercised through the Civil Courts, as the 
Corporation has no means of its own of en- 
forcing its rights. 
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Procedures for Making Loans and Their 
Terms and Conditions 


The Corporation and its branches invite ap- 
plications on prescribed forms from farmers 
and Societies who may need assistance for short-, 
medium- and long-term loans. The applications 
include details regarding the purpore for which 
the loan is asked. In view of the difficult and 
complicated nature of the tenancy laws, some 
emphasis has been laid on the ownership of the 
land and the correctness of the title of the 
applicant. 


If the preliminary scrutiny of the applica- 
tion reveals that the purpose for which the loan 
has been asked is within the limits laid down 
in the Act, the case is entrusted to one of the 
Investigation Officers of the Corporation for 
investigation on the spot. For this purpose the 
Investigation Officer has to visit the site to 
report on the bona fides of the party, including 
his title to the land, his ability to make use of 
the loan and the soundness of the plan for which 
the funds are asked. Verification of title to the 
land offered as security is rather a difficult 
process, especially in East Pakistan where ab- 
sence of land records makes it almost impossible, 
in some cases, to identify ownership with the 
particular individual claiming it. Since most of 
the farmers have only their land to offer as 
security and do not possess any other assets, 
verification of title assumes great importance. 


The Investigation Officer is the “kingpin” 
of the organization since on his reports largely 
depends whether the loan will be granted or 
not. In this connection it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the two quite distinct func- 
tions of this official. He has to report first on 
whether the security offered is genuine or not. 
A mistake on the part of the Investigation Of- 
ficer may prove very costly for the Corporation. 
Secondly, he must report on whether the scheme 
is sound and practicable. A wrong assessment 
could be equally disastrous. If the loan is not 
utilized to the best or is diverted to other pur- 
poses, its significance for the future of the 
organization hardly needs emphasis. 


Depending on the amount of the loan re- 
quested, the application together with the re- 
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port of the Investigation Officer is dealt with 
by the appropriate authority, namely, for 
amounts up to Rs.3,000/- ($625) at the level 
of the local Branch Manager, and for higher 
amounts at the level of the Chief Regional Of- 
ficer or the headquarters at Karachi, as the case 
may be. Before a loan is sanctioned, however, 
the application has to be examined by the legal 
advisor at the branch concerned and the scheme 
scrutinized by the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee. The latter, like its counterpart at 
Karachi, consists of representatives of the var- 
ious departments of the Government in that 
area dealing with agriculture, irrigation, etc. 


It is easy to see that considerable delays can 
take place at each of the above stages, namely 
the level of the Investigation Officer, of the 
legal advisor, or of the technical committee; 
and, finally, a time-lag is inevitable in a coun- 
try like Pakistan with long lines of communi- 
cation. Such delays were fairly frequent in the 
past and in many cases quite serious. These 
could, to some extent, be ascribed to the fact 
that the organization was new and its officials 
were rather inexperienced. With time and the 
growth of experience, action on the applications 
at all levels has been gradually speeded up, but 
even now a time-lag of as much as three months, 
between the time an application is received and 
the time the loan is sanctioned, is not infre- 
quent. It has also been noticed that due to 
various factors outside the control of the Cor- 
poration, delays, sometimes quite serious, take 
place after a loan has been sanctioned and be- 
fore the farmer receives it in cash or in kind, 
as the case may be. These delays occur mainly 
on the part of the local civil administration who 
have to provide the applicant and the Corpora- 
tion with the formal evidence of the applicant’s 
title to the land and who have to register the 
Contract deed. The Contract deed contains the 
conditions on which the Corporation advances 
loans. The Government is fully aware of these 
difficulties. As long as the present shortage of 
experienced officers and staff in government 
departments persists, no real improvement can 
be expected. In the circumstances of Pakistan 
today, one cannot be too impatient. However, 


these difficulties must be borne in mind in order 
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to arrive at a reasonable assessment of the 
progress made by the Corporation in achieve- 
ing its goal. “It is the slowest moving part of 
the machinery that sets the pace.” 


Some of the most important terms and con- 
ditions on which loans are given to the farmers 
are as follows: 


a) The property offered as security remains 
mortgaged with the Corporation during 
the life of the loan. 


b) The amount of the loan, if payable in 
cash, is paid in two or more installments, 
each subsequent installment being paid 
only upon satisfactory evidence from the 
local authorities of the area to the effect 
that the amount previously disbursed has 
been properly utilized. 

The applicant must provide facilities to 
the Corporation and its officers to visit 
the farm as and when desired to see the 
progress of the scheme for which the loan 
has been granted. Further, the applicant 
must carry out the advice given by the 
Corporation. 

If the loan is payable in kind, the equip- 


ment in question is selected by the farmer 
and paid for by the Corporation. 


If the loan is not utilized for the purpose 
for which it is sanctioned or a default is 
made, in repayment of the dues of the 
Corporation, the entire amount becomes 
recoverable forthwith. 


The dues of the Corporation are under 
the law recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue. This means that the district offi- 
cers have powers to recover the dues of 
the Corporation from the farmers as gov- 
ernment dues. 


Problems of Rural Credit and Some 
Remedies in the Light of Experience 
of the Corporation 


As stated earlier, the Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1952 for the purpose of providing 
financial assistance to the farmers to enable 
them to develop their land and to modernize 
agriculture. Agricultural credit is a somewhat 
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specialized field of finance and it involves risk 
to a much greater extent than normal commer- 
cial banking. The hazards of agriculture as a 
business are: well-known. It is much too much 
dependent on nature, and Pakistan is all too 
familiar with this, especially during the last two 
or three years. 


The moneylender’s sole concern is security of 
the loan, whereas the Corporation has to con- 
sider other aspects as well, namely, whether the 
schemes for which the loans are asked are eco- 
nomically sound or not. This is vital if the as- 
sistance given to the farmer is in fact to lead 
to improvement of the land and consequent 
increase in agricultural production. These fea- 
tures distinguish the Corporation’s activities 
from those of the commercial banks. The Co- 
operative Societies, although in existence for 
some time, have not fulfilled their role so far, 
and it is one of the objectives of the Corpora- 
tion to assist in the growth of the movement 
on proper lines. 


The aim of the Corporation thus is not 
merely to pour out cheap credit. It is equally 
concerned with the promotion of facilities for 
saving, the encouragement of banking habits 
among the farmers and the inculcation amongst 
them of the true objects, uses and limits of 
credit. 

During the five years of its existence, the 
Corporation has had to face many and varied 
difficulties, some of which have been removed; 
but others still hamper its business. Among the 
handicaps are fragmentation of holdings and 
lack of cooperative farming in the country. 
The smaller the holdings, the lower is the 
credit-worthiness of the farmer and therefore 
the smaller the scope for credit. Local agrarian 
laws imposing restrictions on the farmers’ right 
to pledge land as security have also to a great 
extent been the cause of the slow progress. As 
an example of the latter, in some parts of Pak- 
istan farmers owning as much as 300 acres of 
land were until recently unable to obtain credit 
from the Corporation on the security of their 
land. This meant that neither the Corporation 
nor any other institution could extend credit 
facilities to this class of farmer without endan- 
gering the safety of the loans. 
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The ignorance and the illiteracy of the farm- 
ers constitute the main obstacles in the way of 
speedy modernization of agriculture. With the 
gradual spread of education, the farmers will 
no doubt become alive to their shortcomings 
and appreciate the part credit can play in 
affecting improvement of land and consequently 
in the standard of living. 


On the other hand, the Corporation has also 
been hampered by the lack of trained personnel. 
It has, so far, not succeeded in approaching 
the farmer except from a distance. This situa- 
tion has its serious drawbacks. One of the crit- 
icisms levelled against the Corporation is its 
comparative remoteness from the rural areas. 
That this criticism has force can hardly be 
denied, but in a country like Pakistan, with its 
100,000 villages spread over the two Provinces 
separated by 1,000 miles of foreign territory, 
it is a gigantic task to establish contact with 
the farmers. On a crude estimate, about 5,000 
trained investigating officers will be needed to 
handle the expected volume of loan business if 
a branch is established in each rural sub-area 
(an administrative unit comprising a group of 
several villages). At the present time, the Cor- 
poration has on its rolls less than 100 trained 
personnel of this category. The size of the prob- 
lem can thus easily be appreciated. The short- 
age of trained personnel has thus imposed a 
serious handicap. The absence of a training 
institution in the country has added to the 
complexity of the problem. With all its handi- 
caps, however, the Corporation has succeeded 
in setting up twelve branches, six in each of 
the two Provinces. 


In the absence of adequate numbers of trained 
personnel, especially field staff, it has been quite 
impossible to exercise effective supervision over 
loans granted. The Corporation has attempted 
to carry out this rather important function 
through the district staff of the Departments of 
Agriculture of the Provincial Governments. 
Needless to say, the result of these contacts has 
been far from satisfactory. 


The slow and unsatisfactory progress made 
by the Corporation in the first four years gave 
rise to the view that the organization had some- 
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how failed in its objective. While, undoubtedly, 
the organization did stand in need of fresh 
initiative and bold measures, its failure, if it 
can be called that, was due mainly to factors 
outside its control. Nevertheless, the idea per- 
sisted and, largely at the instance of the Plan- 
ning Board, the question of setting up another 
credit institution for the rural areas was taken 
up by the Central Government. In the mean- 
time, the continuing food shortage gave the 
subject an added impetus. Simultaneously, there 
has been a growing belief that the country 
needed more than one credit institution for the 
farmer in order to tackle the problem of the 
rural credit with greater speed. 


Realizing thus the magnitude of the problem 
and the urgency imposed by the food shortage 
in the country, the Central Government last 
year set up another credit institution (The 
Agricultural Bank) similar to the Corporation. 
The Bank, which will be a sister organization to 
the Corporation and is intended to supplement 
its activities, differs from it only in minor 
details. Its capital will be subscribed by the 
Central Government as well as by the two Pro- 
vincial Governments of East and West Pak- 
istan. Provision has also been made for the 
Cooperative Credit Societies to subscribe to 
the share capital of the Bank. It is believed 
that the organization of its Board of Directors 
will follow, to a very large extent, that of the 
Corporation. It is hoped that the Bank will 
soon be in a position to start its business and 
organize branches in the country. An arrange- 
ment has been arrived at between the Corpora- 
tion and the Bank so that the two credit insti- 
tutions will organize branches in different parts 
of the country and thereby cover the entire 
area in a shorter time than would otherwise be 
possible if the Corporation and the Bank both 
attempted to organize branches in the same 
rural areas. It is also the intention that the two 
credit institutions will work together for the 
organization of a training institution and a 
research center to cater for the needs of both. 
How far these arrangements will succeed in 
solving the agricultural problem only the future 
will disclose. 
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Experience with Other Credit Institutions 
Including the Cooperative Societies 


Mention has already been made of the part 
played in the past by the village moneylender. 
As an institution he has practically ceased to 
exist. No commercial bank has extended its 
operation to the rural areas except to a very 
limited extent in the field of marketing of the 
agricultural produce. The only credit institu- 
tions in the entire country which have so far 
catered to the rural areas are the Cooperative 
Societies and the Corporation. 

The real value of the Cooperative Societies 
to the rural communities is not very great. 
Many of these Cooperative Societies indulge in 
non-agricultural credit activities or are hope- 
lessly in debt, having suffered from their de- 
faulting members. It is one of the aims of the 
Corporation, as also of the new Agricultural 
Bank, to instill life and vigor into the Coopera- 
tive Societies. Unfortunately, however, until 
recently the Corporation had made little prog- 
ress in this field due largely to its own internal 
difficulties, and due to lack of proper organiza- 
tion. Recently its activities have been extended 
and contact has now been made with the co- 
operative movement. Having regard to the size 
of the problem, neither the Corporation nor the 
Agricultural Bank can hope to solve it, except 
on a small scale. The ultimate hope for the 
cooperative movement lies in the general awak- 
ening of the rural communities, and that will 
come with the gradual spread of education. No 
single credit institution can hope to reach the 
farmer except through the Cooperative Socie- 
ties. Generally speaking, the cooperative move- 
ment needs new leadership and fresh initiative. 
The Corporation has so far extended its loans 
to three or four large cooperative (mortgage) 
banks and societies through which it hopes to 
generate enough enthusiasm and keenness to 
make the approach to the farmer easier and more 
practicable. 


Problem of Personnel and Training 


The field of agricultural finance being new, 
there was and still is an extreme paucity of 
trained personnel in the country. Arrange- 
ments had therefore, to be made by the Cor- 
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poration to provide training for its staff, es- 
pecially those entrusted with investigation 
work. The main difficulty, in providing training 
facilities, however, was the lack of a training 
institution in the country. In the beginning the 
staff was trained by taking advantage of the 
experience available in the commercial banks, 
so far as general knowledge of banking is con- 
cerned. The facilities in the agricultural col- 
leges and other similar organizations in the 
country were utilized for imparting elementary 
training in tenancy laws. Such an arrangement 
could not, however, provide a permanent solu- 
tion and recently it has been decided to set up, 
in conjunction with the Agricultural Bank, a 
joint training institution for the purpose of 
training branch managers and investigation of- 
ficers. At the same time, arrangements have 
been made to train as many young men as 
possible by organizing classes with the help 
of local talent within the organization itself. 
In addition to training in the country, arrange- 
ments have been made to send abroad a certain 
number of personnel with a view to learning 
the technique of agricultural credit as practiced 
in such more advanced countries as Canada, the 
United States and Australia. The problem of 
personnel is made much more complex by the 
prevalent illiteracy in the country. Even ordi- 
nary clerical staff, which must have only the 
minimum requirements of efficiency and dis- 
cipline, is hard to find. This has created a num- 
ber of difficulties which are further aggravated 
by the necessity to give representation in the 
matter of employment to the various areas of 
Pakistan. Besides, due to the opportunities for 
employment available in the country, the turn- 
over of the working force is abnormally high. 


Conclusion 


Five years is too short a time to reach firm 
conclusions about the part played by the Cor- 
poration in organizing agricultural credit in 
Pakistan and making it available to the farmers. 
Mention has been made of the Corporation’s 
shortcomings as well as of the difficulties with 
which it had to contend. These have, to a very 
large extent, counteracted some of the good 
that the Corporation was able to achieve. That, 
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during the five-year period, the Corporation 
has granted loans to the extent of about Rs. 
12.4 million and has dealt with some 14,000 
applications, is not an impressive achievement 
for a country which has a population of over 
60 million engaged in agriculture, directly or 
indirectly. Assuming six persons to a family, 
the rural population of that size would com- 
prise about 10 million faraily units, most of 
which stand in need of assistance. That only a 
very insignificant portion of this vast number 
of potential borrowers has been able to obtain 
facilities from the Corporation underlines the 
size of the problem, and does not by any means 
indicate the success or failure of the Corpora- 
tion. The fact that, since 1952, it has been the 
only credit institution working exclusively for 
the farmers may perhaps be considered a small 
achievement. That it has not expanded more is 
a measure of the difficulties and handicaps that 
it has had to face. It is difficult to say how far 
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another credit institution in its place would 
have achieved a better result. 

It is not the past, however, that matters but 
the present and the future. The experience and 
knowledge acquired by the Corporation should 
serve to guide it as well as the newly-formed 
Agricultural Bank to greater efforts and 
achievement than has hitherto been possible. 
Not until a credit branch is set up and organ- 
ized within say, five miles of a village, can the 
Corporation or the Bank consider itself suc- 
cessful in evolving the credit machinery needed 
for the attainment of its objective. The prob- 
lem in terms of personnel and manpower, which 
an organization of this size creates, will be 
enormous. The two credit institutions thus 
have the task set before them. How long they 
will take to carry it out, and to what extent 
their efforts will succeed in meeting the prob- 
lem of rural credit are matters which can better 
be left to the future. 
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DEFENSE OF THE MippLe East: PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN Pouicy, by John C. Campbell. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1958. 392 
pages. $5.25. 

Reviewed by S. Shepard Jones 

Whoever writes on the complicated and con- 
troversial topic of defense of the Middle East 
with the insight, skill and wisdom of John C. 
Campbell deserves an attentive audience of 
American policy-makers and policy appraisers. 
For Defense of the Middle East is perhaps the 
most valuable single analysis in book form of 
the interrelated problems now confronting 
American foreign policy-makers for the area. 

The author is highly qualified for his task 
because of his rich experience in the Depart- 
ment of State prior to 1955, his expert knowl- 
edge of Soviet and Mediterranean affairs, and 
his over-all and specific view of American re- 
lations with the Middle East. The interpreta- 
tions and conclusions contained in the book (of 
which there are an abundance) are Mr. Camp- 
beli’s own, but, as is pointed out in the preface, 
he has benefited from participation in a study 
group on the Middle East undertaken at the 
Council on Foreign Relations by a group of 
American political, economic and military ex- 
perts which has been meeting since 1954. 

Defense of the Middle East is in two parts, 
the first of which, “The Record of Recent 
Years,” in some 117 pages reviews the growth 
of American interest in the area and the general 
setting, and then follows with chapters on the 
Middle East defense proposals of 1951-1952, 
the origins of the Baghdad Pact, the challenge 
of Abdel Nasser, the breakdown of the Armis- 
tice in Palestine, the crisis of 1956 and finally, 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

The remaining two-thirds of the book, “Pres- 
ent and Future,” is a fascinating analysis of 
the military, diplomatic, political and economic 
aspects of the present situation, with strong 
emphasis on policy guidelines and future policy 
preferences frankly indicated at almost every 


turn. With some of these prescriptions readers 
in the Middle East, Europe, and even America 
will inevitably not agree. But responsible stu- 
dents of foreign policy everywhere are indebted 
to Mr. Campbell for an extraordinarily intel- 
lectual contribution to the understanding of 
the varying types of considerations that Ameri- 
can policy-makers must face in seeking to 
achieve a more secure and progressive Middle 
East. 

Among the guidelines for American policy, 
Mr. Campbell suggests the following: 

While the major threat to the area from the 
Soviet Union is not military, certain minimum 
American military dispositions in or near the 
area are required. But beyond that minimum, 
which seems attainable politically, attempts to 
pursue “absolute military security” would pro- 
duce political disadvantages that outweigh mil- 
itary gains. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine was a necessary, 
but limited declaration, yet “largely irrelevant 
to many of the real challenges to American pol- 
icy, such as a possible future aggression by 
Israel against the Arab states or vice versa.” 
The U.S. should extend the Doctrine to leave 
no doubt that we would enforce the Armistice 
lines in Palestine. 

The heart of the problem is to develop the 
means to prevent or to reverse the subversion 
of any country in the Middle East. This re- 
quires that the U.S. adopt a policy by which it 
“will not permit” the Soviet Union to extend its 
control over countries of the area, which may 
mean a willingness to “play rough” on occa- 
sions. 

The United States should enhance the 
strength and solidarity of the northern tier 
nations with the West, especially Turkey. 

In working to link the Arab future with the 
West, “the least effective way is to press for 
participation in military pacts and alignments.” 
Among the most promising actions are: 
strengthening economic links and making all 
possible concessions to local nationalism, while 
setting irreducible limits of Western interest. 
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We shall have to work hard to convince Mid- 
dle Eastern peoples that Western imperialism 
is a spent and dying force. 

As to the Arab-Israeli dispute, at the very 
least the U. S. should seek settlement through 
the United Nations. The U.S. should take a 
position on the refugee problem that it can 
square with “its own past political and moral 
commitments and as a reasonable satisfaction 
of Arab claims to justice.” “The American 
commitment to Israel is to its continued in- 
dependent existence, not to its existing bound- 
aries or policies.” 

The United States should contribute gen- 
erously to long-term economic development of 


both allied and neutral countries on the basis 
of need. 


As an approach to a new-found unity with 
our British and French allies in the Middle East 
and North Africa, Campbell would have the 
Western powers reach some understanding of 
what their minimum essential common inter- 
ests are in the area and how they can best be 
protected. 


As for U.S.-Soviet relations, Campbell op- 
poses a great power agreement to neutralize 
the Middle East, which would presumably 
mean the dismantlement of the Western mili- 
tary position in Turkey. Under existing con- 
ditions, political competition must continue. 
America can defend the area against Soviet im- 
perialism only if it cap find a basis of common 
interest and understanding with the peoples of 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Campbell’s book was written prior to 
the union of Egypt and Syria and the federa- 
tion of Iraq and Jordan, and consequently offers 
no direct interpretation of these unanticipated 
developments. However, he thinks it wise for 
the United States to take a general public atti- 
tude favorable to Arab unity which he believes 
is not attainable “for a long time;” and con- 
cludes that the “idea of an Arab empire playing 
the role of a great world power, under the 
leadership of Abdel Nasser or any one else, is 
not one that need unduly concern us, either 
as something to fear or as something to cheer.” 
However, as the events of January 1958 have 
shown, he wisely makes no assumption that the 
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present configuration of the Arab world is per- 
manent. 

Here is a book that deserves the most careful 
study by those who seek to consider a long- 
range policy for the United States. 


@S. SHeparp Jones is Burton Craige Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at the University of North Carolina. 


DEVELOPMENT Banks, by William Diamond. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 
128 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sidney Sherwood 


In this first publication of the Economic 
Development Institute, Mr. Diamond gives us 
a useful and timely work which fills a gap by 
providing a comprehensive understanding of 
the role, the purpose, the potential and the lim- 
itations of those financial structures known as 
development banks which have been established 
in countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
since the end of World War II. 

To give the reader perspective in appraising 
the character and adequacy of development 
banks in various countries, Mr. Diamond pro- 
vides a useful backdrop in describing the expe- 
riences of advanced countries in investment 
banking and development financing during the 
past century as well as the dynamic century in 
which we live. 

On these three continents, nations whose 
independent political existence is but newly- 
born, in many instances, and other older na- 
tions are striving to achieve a degree of eco- 
nomic development in one generation which it 
has taken more advanced nations of the West- 
ern world over a century to achieve. 

The problem is capital, skills and manage- 
ment. As Mr. Diamond points out, the insti- 
tution known as the development bank, born 
of the desire and need for rapid development, 
is designed to provide these three essential pre- 
requisites to economic advancement. The de- 
velopment bank is an instrument to put to work 
initiative, managerial and technical skills. It is 
a financial institution devoted primarily to 
stimulation of the private sector. In countries 
bent on rapid development the development 
bank must maintain a delicate balance between 
its efforts in the private sector and govern- 
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mental development programs, avoiding un- 
warranted political interference and maintain- 
ing operational independence. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions which Mr. Diamond makes in this essay 
is his hard-headed recognition of the interlock- 
ing of political and economic forces and the 
inevitability and necessity of both public and 
private effort and cooperation to speed devel- 
opment. 

In many countries where there is fear that 
foreign capital, public or private, may bring 
with it foreign political domination, there is 
frequently a strong tendency for the govern- 
ment to control and carry out the development 
programs. In such cases, and the author cites 
many examples, the development bank is usually 
a wholly-owned government financing agency 
through which foreign government loans for 
the private sector are funneled. 

Mr. Diamond realistically takes cognizance 
of the varying magnitude of the political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural forces which shape 
investment climate. The difference in degree 
of each of these forces in different countries 
has resulted in variety in types of development 
banks. He emphasizes the necessity of flexibility 
and avoidance of a fixed pattern for all devel- 
opment banks. Each one should be tailored to 
suit the particular conditions and the invest- 
ment climate in a given country. 

There is a provocative note running through 
the essay. Mr. Diamond recognizes this. In fact 
in his preface he states, “If such provocation 
can be . . . directed into productive channels, 
one purpose of the essay will be achieved. If 
the essay also induces some of those concerned 
with organizing or operating a development 
bank to think twice about what they are doing 
or planning to do, then its second and main 
purpose will be achieved.” 

Mr. Diamond has performed a most useful 
task and he has done it ably. It is the work of 
a man who knows his subject and knows his 
purpose. It should be required reading for all 
those engaged in economic development pro- 
grams both in the private and the public sector. 

Formulation of capital and inducing it into 
productive channels in countries where there 
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is no capital market, as we know it in the more 
sophisticated countries of the West, is not just 
a financial problem, but a human one as well. 
It is a matter of inducing initiative, as Mr. 
Diamond tells us, of providing organization, 
management and technical skills as well as cap- 
ital. 


In his delineation of the “Ingredients of In- 
vestment,” which is excellently done, Mr. Dia- 
mond shrewdly reminds us that short-term 
commercial credit (which the development 
bank does not offer) is often used for working 
capital and sometimes becomes long-term credit 
through renewal, thus rendering the line be- 
tween short and long-term credit not so clear. 
He hastens, however, to point to the importance 
of making a distinction because in capital- 
scarce countries the risk of long-term invest- 
ment is avoided in favor of ventures providing 
quick turnover. “There the money market may 
be adequate while the capital market is narrow 
and insufficient. Business may have all the finan- 
cial facilities it needs while investment is seri- 


ously hampered.” 


Thus, Mr. Diamond gives us the raison d’étre 
of the development bank. Its role is to assist 
in capital formation for long-term investment 
in productive enterprise. In most of the less 
developed countries there exists capital accu- 
mulation. The task of the development bank 
is to provide an instrument which can accel- 
erate the transformation of hoards of savings 
into productive long-term investment. 

To render such investments successful the 
development bank must also provide initiative 
and technical assistance in the creation and 
management of new enterprises in untried fields. 
The development bank engages in medium and 
long-term lending where the magnitude of the 
risk must be balanced by the soundness of the 
management, not only of the enterprise of the 
client, but of the development bank itself. Mr. 
Diamond lays down these cardinal principles 
with great effect, pointing out that the devel- 
opment bank is set up precisely to assume the 
risks of back-stopping ventures in the private 
sector. 


In the appendix, there appears a selected list 
of development banks in the various regions and 
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countries of the world with summary descrip- 
tions of their capital structure and operations. 


@Swney SHERWoop is Secretary of the Export-Import 
Bank, Washington. 


Diccinc Up Jericno, by Kathleen Kenyon. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 272 
pages; 64 plates, 18 figures. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Dyson, Jr. 

Preliminary accounts of the excavations at 
Jericho, carried out by Dr. Kathleen Kenyon 
for the British School of Archaeology at Jeru- 
salem, have appeared in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, the Illustrated London News 
and Life magazine. Now for the first time the 
results of five years of field work have been 
brought together in a single volume by the 
director of the project—a woman who is un- 
questionably one of the most able contemporary 
archaeologists in the Near East. Under her 
spirited but critical guidance, Jericho has un- 
dergone what is undoubtedly the most detailed 
and careful examination ever accorded a site 
in Palestine. 

The excavations have resulted in the clarifi- 
cation of many aspects of the Bronze Age of the 
area, and at the same time have provided im- 
portant new data on the earlier periods. It is 
safe to say that the discovery of a pre-pottery 
agricultural town comparable in size to the 
Bronze Age settlement of the second millen- 
nium B.C. would be nothing less than sensa- 
tional. When we are told such a town has been 
excavated at Jericho, and that it has a radio- 
carbon dating of between 7,000 and 6,000 B.C. 
the imagination is staggered. Yet this has hap- 
pened and has produced a mounting contro- 
versy over the interpretation of Near Eastern 
prehistory. 

The book deals partly with the problems 
which had to be faced in excavating the site. 
Especially interesting is the description of the 
strangely well-preserved wooden tomb objects 
and the efforts to save them from disintegra- 
tion. In the main, however, the book deals not 
with excavation procedure but with Jericho’s 
history as revealed primarily by the great 
Trench I and the tombs. The carefully chosen 
illustrations indicate the precision of the dig- 
ging as well as showing many of the more 
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interesting discoveries. Regrettably, the splendid 
reconstruction of the Bronze Age Jericho which 
appeared in the Illustrated London News is not 
included. 

While the book is ostensibly “popular,” Miss 
Kenyon leans heavily upon the intelligence of 
the reader and his willingness to refer con- 
stantly to the master cross-section diagram 
of Trench I in order to understand fully her 
remarks. Such understanding would have been 
facilitated by the inclusion of simplified sec- 
tions of this diagram at key points in the text. 
At first glance the non-archaeologist will find 
the master section rather complex, although it 
is understandable with a little careful reading. 
Miss Kenyon’s predilection for long, rather 
Germanic sentences results in a slightly heavy 
style which does not always promote ready com- 
prehension nor ease in reading. Curtailment of 
the “will be described in due course” technique 
of leading the reader on would also have im- 
proved the text. 

In general Miss Kenyon’s systematic treat- 
ment by historical periods and the innate in- 
terest of her subject matter outweigh any minor 
drawbacks of style. As she carries you through 
the history of Jericho, which in archaeological 
terms means through the stratigraphy of the 
site, she also carries you through the mental 
process of interpretation. This, in itself, is a 
rewarding experience, for it is largely in this 
process that the intellectual excitement of ar- 
cheology lies. 

While the reader already interested in archae- 
ology or Biblical studies will clearly find the 
book substantial and stimulating, it should not 
be overlooked by those interested in more recent 
aspects of the geography and history of the 
area. Miss Kenyon’s excavations uniquely docu- 
ment the web of cultural tension in which 
Jericho historically finds itself-—a pawn in the 
struggles of the successive great powers to the 
north and south; a frontier in the shifting bal- 
ance between the agricultural coast and the no- 
madic interior; and a symbol of man’s creative 
ability in the changing world in which he finds 
himself. 

@ Rosert H. Dyson, Jr. is Assistant Curator of the Near 


Eastern Section of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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TENSIONS IN THE Mipp.e East, ed. by Philip 
W. Thayer. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. xiv + 332 pages; index to 350. 
$5.50. 


Reviewed by C. Ernest Dawn 


This book consists of the papers presented 
at a conference held during August, 1957, by 
the School of Advanced International Studies of 
the Johns Hopkins University. At the confer- 
ence some thirteen papers, each with a com- 
mentary often as long as the object of com- 
ment, were presented, and Ernest K. Lindley 
closed with a review of the entire proceedings. 
Finally, Charles Malik has provided a general 
introduction to the book. 


Some of the papers deal with specific regional 
or functional problems. C. M. Woodhouse and 
A. J. Meyer discuss the Cyprus question, Lin- 
coln Hale and Harlan Cleveland, the internal 
problems of Israel. A L. Goodhart and Clyde 
Eagleton join together in general opposition to 
Quincy Wright and F. O. Wilcox with regard 
to the legal and philosophical issues posed by 
the Suez crisis. Vice-Admiral Libby discusses 
strategic questions in terms reminiscent of 
President Eisenhower’s speeches, while Paul 
Nitze comments with remarks now favored by 
some Democratic Party strategists. R. O. Seth- 
ian and J. W. Gunter discuss economic develop- 
ment in general, and Norman Burns and Carl 
Marcy deal with the more specific question of 
technical assistance. 


The “great tension,” the growing gulf be- 
tween the Arabs and the Western powers, is 
the concern of others. For some, including 
notably Harold Minor, the creation of Israel is 
the principal source of this tension. Bernard 
Lewis, on the other hand, sees it as a “conflict 
of civilizations,” the continuation of the old 
conflict between Islam and Christendom, which 
has been intensified by the fact that Western- 
ization “has shattered the traditional patterns 
of thought and behavior . . . beyond repair. 
...” In harmony with this view is the opinion 
of P. J. Vatikiotis that Islamic society is on 
the horns of a dilemma, torn between the de- 
sire to modernize and the reluctance to aban- 
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don Islam; he doubts that Islam can meet the 
challenge, but George Makdisi disagrees. 


Walter Laqueur considers the appeal of com- 
munism to be based largely on its offering to 
the de-Islamized intelligensia a method of rapid 
modernization and a new religion; he sees rad- 
ical social reform as the only antidote to com- 
munism. Robert Strausz-Hupé believes that 
communism has succeeded because it has di- 
rected its appeal to the masses, while the West 
has won converts who became alienated from 
the masses in the process. Oa the other hand, 
J. C. Hurewitz ascribes Arab cooperation with 
communism primarily to reasons of nationalist 
policy; at the same time, he regards the social 
effects of Westernization as the cause of much 
of the confusion and instability in the area. 


Despite the variety of views concerning the 
dominant trends, most of the authors look to 
social change when seeking cause and cure. The 
papers dealing primarily with social change add 
to the variety. Paul Stirling seems to say that 
his approach is primarily a theoretical exercise 
based perhaps on some incorrect assumptions; in 
any event, he sees the state, controlled by West- 
ernized urban elements, imposing integration 
into a national society on the village masses, 
and, at the same time, the villagers becoming a 
political factor. On the other hand, Elie Salem 
and Afif Tannous give details illustrating how 
the newer techniques and ideas are utilized 
without regard for the masses, by the old order, 


which remains, in Tannouns’ phrase, “a seg- 
mented society.” 


There is more in the papers under discussion 
than the ideas and opinions seized upon and 
emphasized here. Clearly, the subject is com- 
plex. The great virtue of the book is that so 
many different approaches were employed. Its 
weakness is that the speakers were assigned such 
broad topics that many trod over ground cov- 
ered by others and hardly any had the oppor- 
tunity to expound at length his specific point 
of view. 


@C. Ernest Dawn is Associate Professor of History at 
the University of Illinois. 
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A Great TrusteesHip, by Mohammed A. 
Nigumi. London: Caravel Press, 1957. 175 
pages. 18s. 

Reviewed by Martin W. Wilmington 


In a foreword to A Great Trusteeship, Sir 
James Robertson, Governor General of Nigeria 
and one-time Civil Secretary of the Sudan Gov- 
ernment, echoes the frequently heard British 
complaint that the leaders of the independent 
Sudan have not evinced the gratitude they owe 
to Great Britain for her contribution to the 
country’s progress. He commends the author, 
a Sudanese architect now in the employ of the 
Nigerian government, for filling the void. 

If the debt of an enfranchised people to its 
erstwhile colonial suzerain is most appropriately 
paid in temperate nationalism, the scrupulous 
practice of parliamentary democracy and the 
steady refusal to plunge into the sea of antag- 
onism now pervading large sectors of the ex- 
colonial world, then the Sudan hardly deserves 
censure. If, on the other hand, uncritical and 
worshipful admiration is deemed the only true 
measure of thankfulness, then Mohammed A. 
Nigumi lives up to all of the expectations of 
Sir James—and of the British Council which 
encouraged the publication of his book. It is 
doubtful, however, that he will elicit anything 
but scorn among his countrymen and amuse- 
ment from much of the rest of his readership. 

The author’s credentials, by his own admis- 
sion, are scant. He has not lived in the Sudan 
since 1945 and apparently is too young to have 
gathered meaningful impressions of his coun- 
try’s ascent before then; the principal sources 
of data and judgment for his account of British 
stewardship in the Sudan have been a few self- 
congratulatory works by British writers, and 
John Gunther’s Inside Africa. He lays “no 
claim to the precision and academic dignity of 
history.” Indeed, his concept of history closely 
adheres to the imagery of storytellers, with the 
forces of light under the Union Jack fighting 
the legions of darkness speaking with varied 
accents, but particularly Egyptian. 

His book is dedicated to the prefatory prop- 
osition that “the Englishman of the Sudan was 


a specimen of human perfection.” His story is 
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a series of lyrical eulogies of individual British 
administrators, from Gordon Pasha to Sir Alex- 
ander Knox Helm, each of which reads like a 
Victoria Cross citation. They are loosely strung 
together by a historical narrative whose tone is 
set by the author’s exultation over the “beauty 
and brilliance of the incalculable British aid to 
Egypt” and the “pure and absolutely purpose- 
less benevolence” of British rule in the Sudan, 
“the nearest resemblance on earth to heavenly 
blessing. . .” 


If there had been anywhere in this 175-page 
litany the semblance of a representative Sudan- 
ese viewpoint, scholars and historians might still 
have valued the book, in view of the paucity of 
Sudanese literature. But in Nigumi’s account 
his countrymen are little more than a blurred 
and shadowy background for the front stage 
heroics of British performers; typical is the 
author’s contention that the execution of Sudan- 
ese officers during the 1924 mutiny was wel- 
comed by the masses and even by the condemned 
men themselves. Only when he briefly discusses 
his country’s future and speaks out against the 
emancipation of women and in favor of a stern 
régime for the Southern Sudan does he echo the 
minds of some of his less admiring fellow citi- 
zens. 


The British imprimatur given to this naive 
exercise, and Governor General Robertson’s 
bland assertion that the book states what many 
Sudanese feel but “few have dared to say,” 
irresistibly recall the Sudanese complaint that 
most of Britain’s old Sudan hands could not 
and cannot bring themselves to regard the 
Sudanese as anything but political children. 
They left the Sudan as friends and gentlemen, 
but unconvinced of its adulthood. During my 
stay there in 1954 I could not find a single 
Briton who would not couple his sincere wishes 
for the new Republic’s prosperity with the 
prophecy that the Sudanese would not make a 
go of it and soon fall into the hands of the 
Egyptians or the Russians. “The British habit 
of underestimating African capacities is deeply 
ingrained,” says T. Hogkin in his Nationalism 
in Colonial Africa (London, 1956) ; this appears 
to include a low estimate of African capacity 
for a mature appraisal of national history. 
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In a day when few generous words for the 
West ride the air-waves and printing presses 
of Afro-Asia, it is a painful task to be critical 
of an indigenous author whose goodwill is ob- 
vious. Britain and the West thirst for a few 
drops of verbal generosity from their erstwhile 
fiefholds; and if any men of the West deserve 
a rainfall it is the succession of devoted though 
fallible administrators who helped carry the 
Sudan from the Khalifah to ‘Abdallah Khalil. 
But Mohammed Nigumi has unleashed a Ni- 
agara which drowns the objects of his praise 
and a commendable purpose. 


@Maatixn W. Wiuemincton is Associate Professor of 
Social Sciences at Pace College, New York. 


LEBANON IN History From THE EARLIEST 
TiMEs TO THE Present, by Philip K. Hictti. 
London: Macmillan and Co.; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1957. xix + 548 pages. $9.00. 

Reviewed by G. E. von Grunebaum 


This book is a labor of love as much as a 
work of erudition. More importantly, it formu- 
lates the kind of vision a new state would want 
its citizens to recognize as their self-image, so 
as to define, justify and strengthen that sense 
of cohesion without which political survival is 
unthinkable. 

This character of the presentation is the 
measure of Professor Hitti’s achievement. At 
the same time, it is the reason why the special- 
ist, despite his appreciation of the “individual- 
ty” of Lebanon, his enjoyment of the colorful 
tale and the instruction he gratefully derives 
from the condensation of an immense amount 
of materials into a diachronic panorama of con- 
siderable fascination, cannot quite rid himself 
of a certain uneasiness. Is the continuum of 
Lebanese history from the Old Stone Age to 
the presidency of Kamil Sham‘in really the 
continuum of the development of a human so- 
‘ciety? Or is it not rather the sequence of events 
occurring within a certain geographical area, 
with affiliation to this area the only effective tie 
among the successive bodies of inhabitants? 
And does the welding of coast land and moun- 
tains into a unified political orbit, or at least a 
unit in terms of human geography and common 
resistance to the trials of history really con- 
sistently go back into pre-history? What is one 
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to make of a statement such as that “earlier 
than any other land of Western Asia, Asia 
Minor excepted, Lebanon had established and 
maintained commercial and cultural contacts 
with the Greek world.” (p. 178)? The same 
ambiguity in the use of “Lebanon” as a geo- 
graphical term with ethnic, cultural and even 
political overtones, that seem to anticipate the 
conditions of a period much closer to our own 
startles the reader when he learns that, after 
the defeat of the Umayyads on the Greater 
Zab (A.D. 750), “one after the other of the 
Syrian towns surrendered” to the Abassids and 
“Lebanese cities followed suit” (p. 267). The 
characterization of the great Muslim jurist al- 
Auzia‘i (d. 774) as exemplifying “the finest and 
best in the Lebanese cosmopolitan spirit” (p. 
270) again give one pause; for, to accept it, 
implies the acceptance of the author’s thesis that 
in the area now known as Lebanon there always 
lived a Lebanese nation. It is true that Professor 
Hitti does, in his preface, define his purpose as 
telling the “meaningful events that have been 
squeezed through the ages into the area now 
covered by the Lebanese Republic and to re- 
cord the achievements and distinctive contri- 
butions of the successive peoples who occupied 
it” (p. vii). When, however, a Zeno (pp. 
180-81), an Auza‘i, and again, say, the 
Shihabi princes are simply labeled as Lebanese, 
the identification is apt to blur the historical 
discreteness which the preface acknowledges. 
These reflections would be altogether mis- 
understood if they were taken as detracting 
from the value of the synopsis into which Pro- 
fessor Hitti has successfully integrated an over- 
whelming number of facts. His intimate 
knowledge of the area allows him to add what 
one might call a private touch to his pres- 
entation. One finds this in his references to 
the origins of present day Lebanese families, the 
settlement history of certain villages, the de- 
nominational map of the area; in the vividness 
of the chapters dealing with the last two or 
three centuries that “betray a familiarity with 
detail not likely to be matched; and, in general, 
in the sweep and enthusiasm of the narrative 
that is punctuated by digression and anecdote 
and beautifully clarified by a large number of 
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well-planned maps and well-chosen illustra- 
tions. It is only natural that in a synthesis of 
the magnitude attempted by Professor Hitti 
there should be moot points left and perhaps 
even occasional errors. What is more, concen- 
tration on a relatively minor area cannot fail 
here and there to induce disproportionate em- 
phasis on a sequence of events. A study like 
K. S. Salibi’s “The Maronites of Lebanon under 
Frankish and Mamluk Rule,” Arabica IV 
(1957) 288-303 (published after Hitti’s book 
went to press) is useful as a reminder of the 
essentially provincial character of “Lebanese” 
history in certain periods which Hitti’s nar- 
rative tends to obscure. But the synthetic treat- 
ment of a limited area can hardly escape occa- 
sional one-sidedness, and what makes Hitti’s 
synopsis valuable is the wealth of data and the 
clarity of their organization. His work is not 
likely to be superseded in a long time. 

Lebanon in History is successful also from 
a different point of view. One comes away from 
reading it with increased sympathy for Leb- 
anon and its people—and with increased affec- 
tion for its author. 
@G. E. von Grunesaum is the Director of the Near 


Eastern Center at the University of Califurnia, Los An- 
geles. 


A Sotprer With THe Arass, by Sir John 
Bagot Glubb. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. 458 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Christina Phelps Harris 


The publication of his memoirs by the leg- 
endary Glubb Pasha has been hopefully awaited 
by everyone interested in the Arab Middle East. 
All written accounts of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict will in future be dated according to their 
publication before or after this indispensable 
source. The author, a professional soldier, spent 
36 years of his life in Iraq and Jordan. He re- 
signed his commission in the British army to 
serve an Arab government and from 1939 to 
1956 he was chief of staff of Jordan’s Arab 
Legion. Under General Gfubb’s command the 
Legion became a first-rate fighting force and 
rendered outstanding service to the cause of the 
Anglo-American allies during the Second 
World War. Thereafter, Glubb Pasha and the 
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Legion saved the Jordanians from absorption 
into Israel. 


Glubb’s book, illuminated by 28 excellent 
maps and 26 photographs, furnishes the raw 
material of history. A brief chronology sum- 
marizes eight historical periods. The first five 
constitute a brief introduction to the history 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, with emphasis 
on the years 1914 to 1948. The sixth, relatively 
long section deals with the Arab-Israeli war of 
1948-49. The seventh and eighth sections and 
an epilogue are concerned with the external and 
internal affairs of Jordan from 1949 to 1957. 
The General’s narrative is written straight- 
forwardly, sometimes with stark simplicity, 
often with warm human feeling; and it is oc- 
casionally embellished with genuinely poetic 
Passages. 

Glubb also gives many relevant sidelights 
which are as important historically as the prin- 
cipal military theme. For example: Count Folke 
Bernadotte’s revised plan for the partition of 
Palestine, and the details of the Count’s assas- 
sination at the hands of Israeli terrorists; Is- 
rael’s repeated refusal to comply with United 
Nations’ orders; the Czech arms airlift to Israel 
during the Palestine war; the frustration of 
King Husayn’s efforts to take Jordan into the 
Baghdad Pact, and Sir Gerald Templer’s mis- 
sion in this connection; communism in Jordan, 
and the role of schools in national politics; the 
allegedly subversive role of military attachés 
in the Egyptian embassies of certain Arab coun- 
tries. In short, the book presents a lucid, well- 
rounded and temperate account of an infinitely 
complicated span of years. 

During his last eight years in Jordan, Glubb 
Pasha was responsible for the defense, by day 
and by night, of a demarcation line nearly 400 
miles long. His preoccupations, therefore, were 
largely military but not exclusively so. In dis- 
cussing military matters, the General speaks 
with authority. When he writes of political 
affairs, his touch is less sure, though his ap- 
proach is always refreshingly forthright and 
reasonable. The first few pages of chapter 23, 
on Egypt, afford a good example of clear po- 
litical exposition, and they also demonstrate 
the dangers of oversimplification. The state- 
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ment on President Nasir’s Czech arms deal, for 
instance, is misleadingly simplified. Among 
other omissions, no mention is made of the fact 
that Nasir twice asked the British and Ameri- 
can governments for arms to defend Egypt 
against Israel (after the Israeli attack in force 
against the Gaza Strip on February 28, 1955) 
before he closed his agreement with the Czechs. 
As a matter of fact, Glubb is entirely frank, 
here and elsewhere, in expressing his bias 
against Nasir and the Egyptians. And his bias 
is readily understandable in view of the hos- 
tility shown by the Revolutionary government 
of Egypt toward both Glubb and the Arab 
Legion—a hostility which, Glubb is careful to 
point out, was entirely logical in the circum- 
stances (see pages 420-21; also pp. 391, 397, 
412-14 for evidence of this hostility). 

One reviewer calls this book “The self- 


portrait of an honest man, as true as steel, mar- 
vellously unembittered. . . .” Glubb’s total lack 
of bitterness is actually remarkable. He writes 
of young King Husayn with appreciation and 
without the slightest rancor, analyzes the 
“mixed motives” of the King in dismissing him, 


and goes out of his way to point out that the 
royal decision was “perfectly legal” —there was 
no mutiny within the Arab Legion and no rev- 
olution. There is, however, even more to the 
story of his abrupt dismissal than General Glubb 
Pasha is as yet free to tell. 


@ Cureisti~a Preps Hargis is Professor in the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University. 


THe Weis or Ipn Sa'up, by D. Van Der 
Meulen. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957. 270 pages; illustrations. $5.50. 

Reviewed by Harry B. Ellis 


Behind this remarkable book lie rich years 
of experience in Arabia, stretching intermit- 
tently from 1926 to 1954. For two blocks of 
time—from 1926 to 1931 and from 1941 to 
1945—D. Van Der Meulen was a Dutch dip- 
lomat in Arabia, first a Consul, finally a Min- 
ister. He first sighted teeming Jiddah before 
the Hashimites had yielded to the rude Wah- 
habis of Ibn Saud. His last visit to Arabia came 
when the great King’s life was over, and his son 
Saud had mounted the throne built on sand and 
oil. Thus Van Der Meulen’s career compassed 
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much of the lifework of one of Arabia’s tow- 
ering leaders. 

That leader, Ibn Saud, became a hero to the 
author. In the desert King Van Der Meulen 
hoped to find a spiritual integrity which would 
kindle, at least for Arabian Islam, the fires of 
lasting religious reform. That hope dwindled 
and finally died when Ibn Saud, in his urgent 
need for gold, opened the doors of his kingdom 
to what Van Der Meulen calls the materialism 
of America. The godless efficiency of Aramco, 
the author says, first weaned the Saudi Arab 
away from the simple faith and life of the 
desert, toward a mad scramble for a share in 
the country’s new wealth, and finally drew 
sharp class distinctions in Arabian society where 
none existed before. 

The future, to Van Der Meulen, looks bleak. 
As long as the oil boom lasts, he foresees a fur- 
ther sundering of the ties which formerly 
bound Arabian society together within the unity 
of Islam. Should the need for oil be supplanted 
by the development of nuclear power, the au- 
thor hints at a return to poverty for Saudi 
Arabia, without the rock of unquestioned faith 
in Allah’s ways to cast shadows of comfort 
and solace in a weary land. 

Van Der Meulen rightly judges American 
oilmen to be reluctant partners in this frag- 
mentation of Arabian life. He acknowledges 
Aramco’s rigid policy of noninterference in the 
kingdom’s internal affairs. But he questions the 
wisdom of a policy whose end result, he writes, 
was to pour “gold into the hands of an in- 
experienced child.” 

Though the author’s coaclusion is sad—that 
Ibn Saud was a true hero, but a poor ruler—his 
pages leading to that conclusion are crammed 
with revealing glimpses of town and desert life 
in Arabia. The peninsula comes alive beneath 
his pen. The smells and the glory of old Jiddah, 
the emptiness and loneliness of Bedouin exist- 
ence, the garish modernity of air-conditioned 
buildings replacing the sun-baked lengths of 
old mud walls—all these are here. Also in his 
book is a sufficient history of Wahhabism and 
its connection with the Sauds, of the Ikhwan 
movement and the whole career of Ibn Saud, 
to inform the reader meeting Saudi Arabia for 
the first time. 
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The author includes a shrewd portrait of 
H. St. John Philby, the famed British explorer 
turned Muslim. He accords Philby the first 
rank as an explerer of unknown Arabia, and 
hopes for further works from Philby on the 
geography of that ancient land. But Philby’s 
great mistake, according to Van Der Meulen, 
was to engage in commercial trade in Jiddah. 
Within the rules of the game in the Hijaz lay 
the seeds of corruption, and, by risking his 
reputation in financial dealings, Philby lost, the 
author feels, both with Arabs and Westerners. 
A strange lonely man, with his heart torn by 
ambition, Philby emerges in this book. 

Van Der Meulen was privileged to have sev- 
eral audiences with Ibn Saud. In the earlier of 
them the King is seen in the flower of his great 
manhood, while, at the last, he is pictured tired, 
worn, and listless, while the kingdom he built 
so laboriously changes form about him. 

Van Der Meulen is penetrating, but never 
harsh, with the King he acknowledges to be 
his hero. He strives to be equally fair to the 
Americans who, in many cases against their 
own wills, have brought ferment to Arabia. To 
some of these latter, who have felt themselves 
helpless in the chain of events unleashed by 
oil, Van Der Meulen’s judgment of Aramco may 
seem a bit hard. 

@ Harry B. Exis is assistant overseas news editor of the 


Christian Science Monitor and author of Heritage of the 
Desert and Israel and the Middle East. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Contre ta Guerre Civme, by Edmond 
Michelet. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1957 (Trib- 
une Libre #13) 104 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

Reviewed by Bushrod B. Howard, Jr. 
Contre la Guerre Civile is one of a series of 
political statements on current issues published 
under the title of Tribune Libre. Michelet’s* 
thesis is that the Algerian war is a civil war 
and that “this civil war, as things are going, 


*Edmond Michelet was a wartime Resistance leader who 
remained a determined “geulliste” in his post-war political 
career as a Senator, and as French delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations since 1954. He has been 
appointed Minister of Veterans Affairs and accompanied 
Prime Minister de Gaulle on his second trip to Algeria. 
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threatens now to spread to metropolitan 
France.” He rejects the proposal made by Ray- 
mond Aron in his La Tragedie Algérienne 
(Plon, 1957, Tribune Libre #2) that France 
simply abandon Algeria. The anger of the 
French Algerians would be shared by the Army 
—such an abandonment would mean “. . 
not the danger but certainty of a civil war.” 

He is equally severe with the extreme Right 
who sabotaged de Gaulle’s Declaration of Braz- 
zaville and the Algerian reforms of 1947. He 
accuses them of being less interested in being 
French citizens than in being superior to the 
Muslims. He finds them—the “ultras”—the 
same as the American segregationists in the 
South. He blames them for having started the 
conflict by “the refusal of one group of na- 
tional community to recognize as equal citi- 
zens” as the constitution required (in Algeria) 
the “‘bicots,” the “bougnoules,” the “ratons” 
and—in the United States, the “blacks.” 

Michelet is certain that the former govern- 
mental system was incapable of an Algerian 
policy, let alone a solution. Under the régime 
des parties, every Algerian policy advocated by 
one part of the cabinet would always be op- 
posed by an Algerian policy held by the rest 
of the cabinet. De Gaulle, he maintained, was 
the only one “. . . who, in the context of our 
present institutions, would have the authority 
and prestige necessary to proclaim the will of 
France to find peace in reconciliation without 
this posture being taken as a manifestation of 
weakness, exhaustion and cowardice.” 

Michelet does not define the exact terms of 
a settlement and indicates a general approach 
rather than the modalities. 

He believes that “independence” is only a 
word and that, if Algeria wants independence, 
one can find “a formula that will satisfy the 
legitimate desire of the Algerians to be no less 
well treated than the Nepalese or the Libyans 
and will not give France the feeling of being 
humiliated among those her children of Al- 
geria who, rightly, do not wish to know another 
flag than that which, for the past 127 years, 
floats above a land that is also theirs.” In a ‘ong 
and ironic chapter on the UN, he deprecates 
the importance of independence—citing Byelo- 
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Russia and Guatemala—and seems to indicate 
that a strong France could be the “pilot na- 
tion” for an independent Algeria. 


The basis of a solution—he is as Delphic as 
his chief—would seem to be federation. He 
suggests a confederation of Morocco, Tunisia 
and a France linked to Algeria by federal ties. 
The confederation would be eventually linked 
to Black Africa. To guarantee the Muslim 
minority in France and the European minority 
in Algeria, he suggests that a formula of co- 
habitation of different communities may be 
in raising the number of Algerians in France to 
equal that of the Europeans in Algeria. 


Although his suggestions are vague and often 
contradictory, they reflect an interest and a 
recognition of the present misery and aspira- 
tions of the Algerian Muslims. The most en- 
couraging aspect of the Michelet book, which 
is reported to have been approved by de Gaulle, 
is that he has no fear of words or respect for 
slogans. His acceptance of “independence” may 
be restricted but at least he is willing to have 
it on the agenda. 


@ Bustirxop B. Howarn, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


Tue GoLpEN TRADE OF THE Moors, by E. W. 
Bovill. London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. vi + 281 pages; 8 maps. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Rom Landau 
The subject of this book could be eminently 


topical. The Sahara and its wealth have become 
almost as controversial as Sputniks and H 
Bombs. Part of the area described in this book, 
the desert from the river Draa in Morocco to 
the Senegal in the south, today form one of the 
major subjects of dispute between the Moroc- 
can and French governments. In the next few 
years the Western reader is bound to learn a 
great deal more about it. 

But Mr. Bovill is not a political scientist, and 
the heat likely to be generated by the Sahara 
leaves him cold. His purpose was to follow 
the gold trade of the area, an essentially com- 
mercial venture that has led, however, to ac- 
tivities as far-reaching as empire-building on 
the one hand and geographic exploration on the 


other. While the latter is associated mainly with 
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the distinguished names of Irdisi, Ibn Hawaal, 
Ibn Battuta and Ibn Khaldun, the former has 
more topical implications. For it is the estab- 
lishment of the 16th century Moroccan vassal 
state under the Sa‘dians reaching to the Niger 
and the Senegal, and centered in Timbuktu and 
Goa, that is regarded by the Moroccans of today 
as the title to their claims on that area. 


It is not easy to determine what motivated 
the author and his distinguished publishers to 
produce this handsome and well-printed vol- 
ume. If they had the specialist in mind, they 
have failed him. No new documents or evidence 
are produced and the sources used are well 
known to experts. If the target was the gen- 
eral reader, the author may find that his style, 
bereft of all distinction and monotonously flar, 
will attract fewer readers than the fascinating 
subject deserves. For, in spite of his extensive 
reading, the author has failed to communicate 
the excitement inherent in the “Golden Trade” 
to his readers. While as a Ph. D. thesis the book 
might have done nicely, it would scarcely sat- 
isfy all its examiners. Through the Arab sources 
are fairly extensive, one misses from the army 
of brilliant French scholars such names as 
J. Caillé, Basset, Alfred Bell, Levy-Provencal 
and Mercier, to mention but a few. Admitting 
that original sources on the Sa‘dian conquest of 
the Western Sudan are scarce, it is doubtful 
whether a fair account of that conquest can be 
given on the basis of “Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di, 
a Sudanese chronicler who was inevitably biased 
and who offers us only one side of the picture. 
Quite indefensible is the spelling of Arab names 
according to French usage. “Yasin” and ““Tash- 
fin” spelled, in English, with a “c” make no 
sense phonetically. That the index omits many 
names mentioned in the text may not be the 
author’s fault. But such errors as ascribing the 
building of the Kutubia and Giralda solely to 
‘Abd al-Mu’min rather than to Abu Ya‘qub 
and Ya‘qub al-Mansur are presumably the au- 
thor’s own. 


Yet, when all is said, it must be admitted that 
the intrinsic interest of this little explored sub- 
ject—a chronological history of the almost 
occult gold mines at Ghana and of the trade in 
gold, salt and slaves between that country and 
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Morocco—will carry the reader along. Mr. 
Bovill’s industry merits full recognition. 

@ Rom Lanpau is the Chairman of the Department of 
Islamic and North African Studies at the American Acad- 


emy of Asian Studies, College of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


IsRAEL AND THE PatesTiINE Arass, by Don 
Peretz. Washington: The Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1958. 264 pages; biblio., index. $5.00 

Reviewed by Channing B. Richardson 


As the Arab refugee impasse reaches and 
passes its tenth anniversary, students of Middle 
Eastern affairs have been given a most useful 
work. Dr. Peretz’s book is a survey of Israel’s 
attitudes and policies towards the 900,000 per- 
sons who crowd the refugee camps outside its 
borders and as well the 205,000 Arabs who 
today remain in uneasy residence within the 
country. The book describes in detail and with 
objectivity the ways in which the government 
and people of the tiny new state have reacted 
to the vast human tragedy represented by the 
displacement of the Palestinian Arabs during 
the 1948 war. It is especially helpful in explain- 
ing those internal political and military factors 
which have determined Israeli policy towards 
the Palestinian Arabs within and without the 
country. Blame is not found in the book, nor is 
any attempt made to evaluate the causes of the 
impasse. 

Time and time again the author emphasizes 
the siege-like military situation of Israel and 
its overriding impact upon the policies of the 
government in regard to both the refugees and 
the resident Arabs. If only for reasons of mili- 
tary security, the author indicates, no Israeli 
government could possibly agree to repatriation 
of any significant numbers of the refugees. 
Military necessity also dictates the policies ap- 
plied to the 205,000 resident Arabs. Even the 
clearly established military prowess of the Israeli 
army has in no way given relief from the con- 
stant military pressures and guerilla-like border 
actions which apparently face that country for 
the forseeable future. From this situation no 
spirit of compromise can be expected to arise. 

Also conditioned by this factor are the party 
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politics of the turbulent Israeli political arena. 
The major issues of refugee repatriation and 
compensation for abandoned or absorbed prop- 
erty, are constantly being injected into the po- 
litical quarrels and struggles of Israel’s many 
parties. Indeed the book leaves the reader with 
the impression that the political issues surround- 
ing the Palestinian Arabs are the dominant ones 
both within the parties as well as outside the 
nation. In this the book is certainly stating an 
elementary truth. 


One of the features of this excellent work is 
its treatment of Israel’s policy (or lack of it) 
towards its own religious and ethnic minority 
of 205,000 Arabs. The highly uneven and in 
cases unjust treatment meted out to them by 
differing government departments such as the 
army or social welfare, is explained by the book 
as resulting from a lack of any coherent mi- 
nority policy on the part of the government. 
Recent victims themselves of so much discrim- 
ination, the leaders of the Israeli government do 
not seem to have developed a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problems posed by this national 
minority living within the country. 

The book can also serve as a series of case 
studies in the total failure of the functional 
approach by international organizations to hu- 
man and political problems. Endless surveys, 
visiting commissions, reports and programs have 
all foundered upon human unwillingness to 
solve the problems involved. Perhaps indeed, one 
of the lessons to be learned from the whole 
tragedy is that the efforts of the United Nations 
as well as the U.S.A., to solve the problems, 
while technically adequate, have all easily been 
checked by governments determined to ap- 
proach the issues on their own terms, on the one 
hand, or not at all, on the other. In the mean- 
time, people suffer. 


Criticism of the book is hard to find. In its 
sustained effort to be objective and to avoid 
assessing blame, however, it does leave the reader 
wishing that the author had dealt more with 
cause and effect. It would have been helpful had 
he given us some of his own evaluations, and 
with his experiences of the affair, made sug- 
gestions. The sections on the legal and financial 
complications of the blocked (Arab) bank ac- 
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counts and compensation for abandoned prop- 
erty do tend to become a bit involved at times. 
Almost no attention is paid to the Israeli’s 
retaliatory and preventative raids, designed to 
check infiltration along the borders. No word 
is given to describe the efforts of the United 
Nations’ Observers to keep the peace along the 
borders. Finally, a map indicating present ref- 
ugee concentrations outside of Israel, Arab pop- 
ulations within the country, and boundaries and 
villages mentioned in the text, would have 
added greatly to the book. 

Someone once said that the only way to solve 
a refugee problem is to prevent its rise. This 
book states that once having risen, the solution 
must be found in the healing work of time. 
Whether or not this is true, and certainly other 
refugee and minority problems have not awaited 
the ministry of time, political leadership in the 
Middle East must not be absolved of its respon- 
sibilities actively to seek just solutions to these 
issues now. Scholarship, as exhibited in this 
book, has done its part. Now let governments 
act. 


@Cuanninc B. Ricuaarpson is professor of political 
science at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 


TURKEY 


THe Younc Turks: PreLupDe To THE REvo- 
LUTION OF 1908, by Ernest Edmondson 
Ramsaur, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957. Princeton Oriental Studies: So- 
cial Sciences, 2. xii + 180 pages; biblio., in- 
dex. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Howard A. Reed 

The world was astonished to learn in July 
1908 that young Turkish revolutionaries had 
forced Sultan Abdul Hamid II to reinforce the 
Constitution of 1876, moribund through 33 
years of despotism. This useful, readable, illu- 
minating monograph by a U.S. Foreign Service 
officer and former history teacher tells how, 
from 1889 on, Ottoman subjects of various 
views and faiths, but particularly Muslims, 
strove to end the Sultan’s tyranny. 

Young Turk activity falls into several 
phases. Dr. Ramsaur briefly introduces earlier 
groups active between 1865 and 1878. The 
next three chapters describe subsequent stages 
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in considerable detail. Between 1889 and 1896 
patriotic military cadets, officers and some civil- 
ians organized in Istanbul. They were betrayed 
a day before their attempt to overthrow the 
Sultan’s despotism in August, 1896. Official 
countermeasures substantially arrested effective 
internal action for some years. Hence, the 
struggle was carried on, largely through the 
press, by Young Turks, notably Ahmed Riza, 
in Paris, Geneva, London, the Balkans, Cairo 
and other foci of exiles. The fantastic submis- 
sion of some leaders, such as Murat Bey in 
1897, won the Sultan a respite. 


Congresses of Ottoman liberals in Paris in 
1902 and late 1907 revealed wide differences of 
opinion among the opponents of Abdul Hamid. 
Meanwhile, within the Empire, more effective 
forces were coalescing. Groups in Salonika and 
Damascus, where Mustafa Kemal, later Tur- 
key’s first president, played an important role, 
began to organize within the army after 1906. 
Both revolutionary societies began independ- 
ently, then made contact, and Salonika linked 
up with the Paris committee in September 
1907. Elements allied to the Salonika group 
issued the ultimatum to the Sultan and took 
action to force Abdul Hamid’s abortive restora- 
tion of the Constitution, nominally in effect 
since 1876, on July 24, 1908. It was rather a 
Pyrrhic victory as the 1909 counter-revolution 
and later Young Turk oligarchy proved. How- 
ever, this study ends in 1908. 


The book is a slightly revised version of the 
author’s 1946 thesis at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Its main contributions are in the use of 
long letters from ten Turkish protagonists in 
these events written in 1941 and obtained for 
Mr. Ramsaur by the late Dr. John Kingsley 
Birge, and careful review of numerous Euro- 
pean and some Turkish publications. Unfor- 
tunately, the letters have not been reproduced, 
although their originals were preserved by the 
American Board in Istanbul. Nor have any of 
the numerous Young Turk periodicals (some of 
which are preserved in Paris, at the Hoover 
Library at Stanford, and elsewhere) been con- 
sulted directly, although some extracts already 
published have been used effectively. Mr. Ram- 
saur taught at Robert College before the war 
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and discussed his study with well-informed peo- 
ple when again in Turkey from 1948 to 1950. 
Yet, astonishingly, no Turkish or other ma- 
terial published since 1948, nor some relevant 
data which appeared earlier, are cited. 


While to the best of my knowledge publica- 
tions of the past decade do not radically alter 
the main lines of this study, some of them 
(most easily traced in Dr. Tarik Z. Tunaya’s 
works, notably Tiirkiye'de Siyasi Partiler, 1859- 
1952 [Political Parties in Turkey, 1859-1952, 
reviewed in this journal in 1953] Istanbul, 
1952, in which some key Young Turk docu- 
ments are reproduced) clear up several doubtful 
points in Ramsaur’s account and Tunaya occa- 
sionally differs sharply from it. Points of dif- 
ference include the basic aim of the Young 
Turks, resistance in Istanbul from 1897 to 
1906, the early organization of the revolution- 
ary society in Damascus, its links with Sa- 
lonika and the role of Mustafa Kemal. A care- 
ful comparison of these two works indicates 
that they complement each other substantially 
for the period 1889-1908. Ramsaur supplies 
significant data from European sources and 
his unpublished Turkish letters while Tunaya 
gives excellent documentation primarily from 
Turkish sources and personal interviews. Both 
overlook Mehmet Regit’s MS memoirs. 


Nevertheless, the author and publisher have 
provided us with the best general study in Eng- 
lish of this significant Turkish nationalist, and 
sometimes naively liberal reform movement 
which fell far short of the high ideals of its 
originators. This analysis repays study, not only 
by scholars, citizens and officials, but perhaps 
particularly by nationalist leaders such as 
Nkrumah, Mboya and Nasir in Africa, or 
Soekarno in Asia. These men and their asso- 
ciates might profit from such reading as they 
lead myriads of the world’s people striving for 
political independence, or, having apparently 
achieved this, begin to grapple with the mani- 
fold issues involved in trying to organize and 
direct their own political institutions. 


@ Howarp A. Reep, National Director of the College 
Program of the American Friends Service Committee, 
taught at Yale and McGill, then served on the staff of 
the Ford Foundation in the Near East from 1955 to 1957. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


AraB-TurRKIsH RELATIONS AND THE EMER- 
GENCE OF ARAB NATIONALISM, by Zeine N. 
Zeine. Beirut: Khayat’s Book Store, 1958. 
156 pages. £ L 12.50. 


Essentially, Professor Zeine’s brief and suc- 
cinct study is a reassessment of Arab-Turkish 
relations during the declining years of the late 
Ottoman Empire. He has, nevertheless, pro- 
vided an analysis of the origins, development 
and significance of Arab nationalism in his 
stress on the basic factors in the history of the 
Arabs in the Ottoman Empire. Professor Zeine 
has offered some corrections to the classic work 
of George Antonius on The Arab Awakening, 
since he insists that the Arab had a “national” 
consciousness long before the nineteenth cen- 
tury, based on Islam, the Arabic language and 
literature, and the great achievements in the 
past. Many elements contributed to the devel- 
opment of a political consciousness in the later 
years, including the impact of the West, the 
advent of missionaries, educational institutions 
and modern technology, and the relative de- 
cline of the Ottoman Empire, the stimulation 
of Arab nationalism, anti-Turkish sentiments, 
and the desire for self-determination and sub- 
sequent independence. 

His conclusions are equally interesting, and 
they are a product of much serious reflection. 
Not unnaturally, he considers a study of Islam, 
Muslim institutions and Muslim psychology 
imperative for a correct understanding and 
appraisal of the Arab world today. Those who 
see the Middle East only in geopolitical terms 
or those of oil and strategy, and miss the mil- 
lions of its people, make a grievous error. Pro- 
fessor Zeine believes that failure to understand 
the basic human element is “one of the major 
causes of the failure of the West in the Arab 
Near East.” He also believes it time for West- 
ern historians to abandon some of their mis- 
conceptions regarding Arab-Turkish relations 
under the Ottoman Empire, since it was only 
in the declining years, in his view, that these 
were relations of enmity. Finally, Professor 
Zeine regrets that when the Arabs came into 
actual contact with the West in their own 
lands, during and at the end of the so-called 
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First World War, it was with a “military and 
political West.” In his view, the present crisis 
is essentially spiritual in character, and that 
there are no political or economic panaceas for 
Middle Eastern problems divorced from moral 
law and spiritual vision. One of the tragedies 
of the present situation is that “so few have 
been able to grasp this fundamental truth.” 
The volume is well-written and to the point. 
It contains a very useful appendix containing 
population distribution in the Ottoman Em- 
pire in 1944 and 1914 and Arab national pro- 
grams in 1913. There is also a selected bibliog- 
raphy. 
@ Haray N. Howarn, Beirut, Lebanon. 


DocuUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1955, edited by Noble Frankland, assisted by 
Patricia Woodcock. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1958. xix + 513 pages. 
60s. 

The companion volume of the Chatham 
House annual Survey for 1955 devotes about 
twenty percent of its space to the Middle East. 
This is not surprising. For the postwar decline 
of the British-dominated system in the Middle 
East, which had been gradual through the end 
of 1954, suddenly became precipitous in the 
year that followed. The controversy over the 
Baghdad Pact and the mounting Arab-Israel 
tensions receive the most prominent coverage. 
The selections on the Soviet contribution to the 
arms race in the Arab-Israel zone, the most 
dramatic symptom of Britain’s downfall and 
the United States failure adequately to shore up 
the Western position, provide the viewpoints 
of all the major parties concerned. For those 
interested in the prelude to the 1956 Suez crisis, 
these documents are an essential reference. 

@ J. C. Hurewirz, New York, N. Y. 


Persta, by A. Costa, introductory essay and 
notes by L. Lockhart. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1958. 105 photographs, 5 
color plates. $10.00. 


‘This is an excellent publication which in 
word and picture recreates the story of Iran. 
Color plates and black-and-white photographs 
give a comprehensive idea of the topography 
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and natural beauty of the country, its people, 
their way of life, their art, architecture, in- 
dustry and agriculture. The introduction and 
comments to the photographs by the noted 
Cambridge orientalist, Laurence Lockhart, are 
a valuable addition to the pictures and it is 
surprising how much information they con- 
tain. The book will be most useful as an in- 
troduction to Iran and also a delight to persons 
familiar with the country. 


Evizasetu S. ETTriNGHAUSEN, Vienna, Va. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 


African Economic Development, by William A. Hance. 
New York: Harper and Bros., for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1958. $4.95. Includes the area south 
of the Sahara. An excellent chapter on the Gezira 
scheme of cotton-growing in the Sudan. 

Aggression and World Order, by Julius Stone. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958. 240 pages. $5.00. 
A case study of the 1956 Middle East crisis to illus- 
trate the legal problems of international aggression and 
international organizations. 

Arabesque and Honeycomb, by Sacheverill Sitwell. New 
York: Random House, 1958. 224 pages. $6.00. A travel 
book, focused on art and architecture. 

Les Constitutions du Proche et du Moyen Orient, by J. E. 
Godchot. Paris: Sirey, 1957. 442 pages. No price indi- 
cated. A useful reference work. 

Economic Developments in Africa 1955-1956. Supplement 
to the World Economic Survey, 1956. Mimeographed. 
New York: United Nations, 1957. 97 pages. $1.00. 
Takes note of the decline in the physical volume of 
production in North Africa. 

Economic Developments in the Middle East 1955-1956. 
Supplement to World Economic Survey, 1956. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York: United Nations, 1957. 135 pages. 
$1.50. A special chapter on a preliminary assessment 
of the consequences of the Suez crisis. 

The Economics of Under-Developed Countries, by P. T. 
Bauer and B. S. Yamey. London: James Nisbet, 1957. 
271 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Gulbenkian, by John Lodwick and D. H. Young. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. $4.00. 

International Law and the Middle East Crisis: A Sympo- 
sium. Tulane Studies in Political Science, v. 4. New 
Orleans: Tulane University, 1957. 95 pages. $2.00. 

Land Beyond the Nile, by Malcolm Forsberg. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 232 pages. $3.95. Informal 
memoirs of a missionary in Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

The Market of Seleukia, by James Morris. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1957. 337 pages. 25s. A summary of hap- 
penings and opinions in the contemporary Middle East. 

The Middle East in Transition, ed. by Walter Z. Laqueur. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 564 pages. 
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$8.75. Thirty-four essays by outstanding authorities 
on the present political scene. 

Ni Communisme ni Imperialisme, by Abbas Mahmoud 
al-Akkad. Cairo: Dar al-Hilal, 1957. No price indi- 
cated. 

Political Handbook of the World, ed. by Walter H. Mal- 
lory. New York: Harper and Bros., for the Council on 
Foreign Relacions, 1958. 229 pages. $3.95. Annual re- 
ference book, brought up to date as of January 1, 1958. 

The Projected Arab Court of Justice, by Ezzeldin Foda. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, n.d. No price indicated. 

The Rise of Modern Asia, by Ilan Thomson. New York: 
Pitman, 1958. 280 pages. $4.95. The social, political 
and economic developments in 20th century Asia. 

Studies in Economic Development: With Special Refer- 
ence to Conditions in the Underdeveloped Areas of 
Western Asia and India, by Alfred Bonné. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1958. 319 pages. $6.50. An analysis 
of economic conditions and trends. 

alUrwa al-Wuthqa Wal-Thawrah al-Taberreiah al-Ku- 
brab, by Agamal el-Dine al-Afghani and Mohammed 
Abduh. Cairo: Al-Arab Bookshop, n.d. 600 pages. 
$10.00. The classical exposition of Arab Nationalism, 
first published in 1884 to protest against the British. 


Afghanistan 


Afghan Adventure, by John Fox, as told to Roland Good- 
child. London: Robert Hale, 1958. 16s. 

Afghan Interlude, by Oliver de Baer. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1957. 21s. An account of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Afghan‘stan in 1955. 


Arab World 


The Land of Midian, by H. St. J. Philby. London: Er- 
nest Benn, 1957. 286 pages. 36s. The geographical 
and archaelogical results of a visit to the north-western 
corner of Saudi Arabia in 1950-51. 


Egypt 

An Annotated Bibliography of the Egyptian Fellab, by 
Lyman H. Coult, Jr., with the assistance of Karim 
Durzi. Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press, 
1958. 144 pages. No price indicated. Studies in Arabic, 
English and French from 1798 to 1955. 

Le Canal de Suez, 1854-1957, by B. Boutros-Ghali and 
Youssef Chlala. Alexandria: Alsassir, for the Société 
Egyptienne de Droit International, 1958. 211 pages, 
French and Arabic. P.T. 100. A chronology with docu- 
ments and bibliography. 

Le Complot Continue, by Adel Amer. Cairo: Dar el-Hilal, 
n.d. P.T. 20. An Egyptian view of the Suez crisis. 

The Most Important Country, sy John Connell. London: 
Cassell and Co., 1957. 240 pages. 16s. Background to 
the Suez crisis. 

Not Guilty (The Conservative Reply), by T. E. Utley. 
London: MacGibbon, 1957. 158 pages. 10s. 6d. A party 
defense of Eden’s policy and the British attack on 
Egypt. 

Old Ills and New Remedies in Egypt, by Eva Garzouzi. 
Cairo: Dar al-Maaref, n.d. 159 pages. P.T. 35. An 
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analysis of recent measures to combat the problems 
arising from overpopulation. 

Suez and After: Year of Crisis, by Michael Adams. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1958. 225 pages. $4.50. The 
dispatches of the Manchester Guardian Middle East 
correspondent during the Suez crisis. 


Ethiopia 
Ethiopia Today, by Ernest W. Luther. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. 158 pages. $4.00. 
La politica italiana per V’Africa Orientale, 1914-1919 
by Giuseppe A. Costanzo. Rome: Istituto per !’Oriente, 


1957. 219 pages. L. 2.000. An analysis of Italian-Ethi- 
opian relations. 


India 


Caste and the Economic Frontier, by F. G. Bailey. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1958. 308 pages. $6.50. An 
analysis of the social structure, politics and economy 
of a village in Orissa, India. 

The Dynamics of a Rural Society: A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Structure in Bengal Villages, by Ramkrishma 
Mukherjee. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 134 pages. 
DM 12,50. 

Economic Developments in India, 1946-1956: A Personal 
Reaction, by C. D. Deshmukh. Bombay: Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1957. 167 pages. Rs. 6. 

Education in New India, by Humayun Kabir. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1957. 212 pages. $2.75. A revision 
of nine articles written while the author was Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education. 

Eighteen Fifty-Seven, by Surendra Nath Sen. Delhi: Min- 
istry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India, 1957. 466 pages. 25s., $4.00. A study of the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

The Evolution of India, by V. L. Pandit. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. 46 pages. 6s. The Whidden 
Lectures at McMaster University, Ontario in 1957, cov- 
ering the historical process that welded Indian civili- 
zation, the influence of Ghandi on education and the 
goals and achievements of the five-year plans. 

The Five Gifts, by R. P. Masani. London: Collins, 1957. 
192 pages. 15s. The background and achievements of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Land Gift Movement. 

India Changes!, by Taya Zinkin. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 256 pages. $5.00. 

India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors in Community 
Development, by S. C. Dube. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 195%. 230 pages. $3.50. 

The Indian Village Community, by B. H. Baden-Powell. 
New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1957. 
456 pages. No price indicated. Reprinted edition of this 
classic originally published in 1896. 

Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India, by 
Charles A. Myers. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 297 pages. $6.50. An analysis of the 
problems of labor and management in the context of 
economic development. 

Marriage and Family in India, by K. M. Kapadia. Bombay: 
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Oxford University Press, 1958. Second edition. 318 
pages. Rs. 15. 

National Politics and the 1957 Election in India, ed. by 
S. L. Poplai. Delhi: Metropolitan Book Co., 1957; New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 172 pages. Rs. 
4, $2.00. The policies and manifestos of the political 
parties plus a brief survey of party developments. 

Seasons of Jupiter, by Anand Lall. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1958. 253 pages. $3.50. One of the better novels 
of modern India. 

Some Economic Problems of Public Enterprises in India, 
by P. Prasad. Leiden: Stenfert Kroese, 1957. 244 pages. 
Gld. 14.50. 

Survey of Indian Industries, vol. 1, by Baditha Srinivasa. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 358 pages. 
$3.95. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin, 1926-1931, by S. Gopal. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. $3.40. A 
study of the political and constitutional developments 
in India during this period. 


Iran 


Iran Past and Present, by Donald N. Wilbur. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. 296 pages. 
$5.00. The fourth edition of this work, including a 
revision of the section on modern Iran and the addition 
of a discussion of Iran’s future. 

The Life Story of Dr. Sa'eed of Iran, Kurdish Physician 
to Princes and Peasants, Nobles and Nomads, by Jay 
M. Rasooli and Cady H. Allen. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Kregel’s, 1957. 188 pages. $2.95. The story of a doctor 
who accepts many Western customs and stays in Iran 
to care for his people and teach them his new beliefs. 


Israel 


The Course of Modern Jewish History, by Howard M. 
Sachar. Cleveland, O.: World Publishing Co., 1958. 
$6.00. How the Jews affected modern history, includ- 
ing the birth and development of the State of Israel. 

The First Ten Years: A Diplomatic History of Israel, by 
Walter Eytan. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
239 pages. $4.00. 

Investments in Manufacturing Made Through the Invest- 
ment Center, by Zwi Citron and Avraham Kessler. Je- 
rusalem: Falk Project for Economic Research in Israel, 
1958. 69 pages. £1 1. Summary of the results of a 
study of firms approved by the Government Investment 
Center from 1948 to 1954. 

Israel and Problems of Identity, by Margaret Mead. New 
York: Theodor Herz! Foundation, 1958. Pamphlet. 30 
pages. $.25. 

The State of Israel, by L. F. Rushbrook Williams. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 229 pages. $4.50. 


North Africa 
The Battle of Tunis: The Basil Hicks Lecture Delivered 
to the University of Sheffield, 29th January, 1957, by 
Field-Marshal Alexander. Sheffield: University of Shef- 
field, 1957. 28 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Nomades soirs du Sabara, by Jean Chapelle. Paris: Li- 
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braire Plon, 1958. 2.100 fr. A study of the Toubous. 

North and Northeast Africa: A Selected, Annotated List 
of Writings 1951-1957, comp. by Helen F. Conover. 
Washington: Library of Congress Reference Depart- 
ment, 1957. 187 pages. $1.35. 

The Phantom Major, by Virginia Cowles. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 320 pages. $3.95. The ex- 
ploits of Lieut. Col. David Stirling and his desert 
raiders during World War II. 

Les Rebelles Algériens, by Serge Bromberger. Paris: Li- 
braire Plon; 1958. 750 fr. An inside account of the 
Algerian rebellion by a journalist who has lived in 
North Africa since 1945. 

The Sidi Rezeg Battles, 1941, by J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton 
and L. C. F. Turner. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 520 pages. $8.40. Battles fought near To- 
bruck. 

The Strange History of Pierre Mendés-France and the 
Great Conflict over French North Africa, by Alexan- 
der Werth. London: Barrie Books, 1957. 428 pages. 30s. 

The Time of the Juggernaut, by Herbert Steinhouse. New 
York: Morrow, 1958. 470 pages. $4.95. Novel of an 
American correspondent in Paris and an indictment 
of American and French official and unofficial suppres- 
sion of the truth about Algeria. 

Al-Yousi: Probléms de la Culture Marocaine au XVIléme 
Siécle, by Jacques Berque. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 
1958. 142 pages. Fl. 10. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan as an Islamic State, by Wilfred Cantwell Smith. 
Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, n.d. 114 pages. Rs. 
2/8. 


Palestine Problem 


Latin America and the Palestine Problem, by Edward B. 
Glick. New York: Theodor Herzl Foundation, 1958. 
200 pages. $2.75. Attitudes of the Latin American 
countries towards Israel in her dealings with and in 
the UN from 1947 to 1952. 

Viscount Samuel: A Biography, by John Bowle. London: 
Gollancz, 1957. 367 pages. 30s. A considerable part of 
the book is given to Lord Samuel’s part in the history 
of Palestine, before as well as during his period of 
office as High Commissioner. 


Somaliland 


Somalia Scritti vari Editi ed Inediti, by Enrico Cerulli. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 363 pages. Gld. 27.50. The 
collection of the author’s essays, articles and minor 
writings already published in the last 40 years con- 
cerning the history of Somaliland. 


Turkey 


Statistical Analysis in Comparative Administration: The 
Turkish Conseil d’Etat, by Robert V. Presthus with 
Sevda Erem. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1958. $5 pages. $2.00. 
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Art, Literature and Linguistics 


Central Indian Painting, intro. and notes by W. G. Arch- 
er. Faber Gallery of Oriental Art Series. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1958. 15s. 

Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to the Hebrew 
Lexicon, by Wolf Leslau. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1958. 56 pages, index to 
76. $1.75. 

Islamic Pottery and Italian Maiolica in « Private Collec- 
tion, by Bernard Rackman. London: Faber and Faber, 
1958. 84s. Collection comprised of Turkish wares, His- 
pano-Moresque and Italian maiolica and early Persian 
and Syrian wares. 

Persian Paintings of the Fifteenth Century, intro. and 
notes by R. Pinder. Faber Gallery of Oriental Art 
Series. London: Faber and Faber, 1958. 15s. 

The Phonology of Colloquial Egyptian Arabic, by Rich- 
ard S. Harrell. New York: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1958. 90 pages. $2.00. 

The Procession, by Khalil Gibran, ed. and trans. by 
George Kheirallah. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. 74 pages. $2.75. 


History and Archaeology 


Arab Administration, by S. A. Q. Husaini. Lahore: 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, n.d. Rs. 8. The foundations 
of the state by Muhammad and the development and 
growth of administration. 

Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia, ed. by Richard 
LeBaron Bowen and Frank P. Albright. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 315 pages; 214 illus. $10.00. 

Ethiopian Itineraries Circa 1400-1524, ed. by Osbert Guy 
Stanhope Crawford. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, for the Hakluyt Society, 1958. 260 pages. 
$5.50. 

The Excavations of Herodian Jericho, 1951, by James B. 
Pritchard, with cont-ibutions by Sherman E. Johnson 
and George C. Miles. Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, vol. 32-33. New Haven: Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, 1958. 58 pages; 
66 illus. No price indicated. 

The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty and the Afghan Occupa- 
pation of Persia, by Laurence Lockhart. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. 584 pages. $12.50. 
History of Persia from 1694 to 1730. 

The History of the World Conqueror, by Ala-ad-Din 
ata-Malik, trans. by John Andrew Boyle. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. 2 vol., 814 
pages. $12.50. A translation of a 13th century history 
of the invasions by Genghis Khan. 

Islam d'Espagne, by Henri Terasse. Paris: Libraire Plon, 
1958. 1500 fr. An account of 10th century Spain and 
the Christian resistance to the Arab occupation. 

Once to Sinai, by H. M. Prescott. London: Eyre and 
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Spottiswoode, 1957. 310 pages. 30s. A record of the 
journeys of Felxi Fabri in 1483. 

The Travels of lbn Battita, Vol. 1, ed. and trans. by H.- 
A. R. Gibb. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
for the Hakluyt Society, 1958. 269 pages. $5.50. The 
first of four volumes. 


Philosophy and Religion 

Baydn al-Farq Bayn al-Sadr W-al-Qalb W-al-Fu’id W-al 
Lubb of Abu ‘Abd Allah Mubammad ibn ‘Ali al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidbi, ed. by Nicholas Heer. Cairo: Al-Arab 
Bookshop, 1958. $2.50. A third century Sufi descrip- 
tion of the psychological states of the heart and the 
self. 

Das Dogma des Imém al-Haramain al-Djuwainiund sein 
Werk al-‘Aqidat an-Nizémiye, by Helmut Klopfer. 
Cairo: Al-Arab Bookshop, 1958. 115 pages. $2.50. An 
introduction to the Ash‘aritic dogma of an 11th cen- 
tury Islamic scholar. 

Dynamic und Dogma im Islam: Zeitgemdsse Randglossen 
zur Rechts-, Steats-, und Sozialordnung, by J. Hans. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 74 pages. Gld. 10.00. 

The Fatimid Theory of State, by P. J. Vatikiotis. La- 
hore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, n.d. 223 pages. Rs. 
7/8. History and the study of theory. 

Islam: The Straight Path, ed. by Kenneth W. Morgan. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1958. 453 pages. $6.00. De- 
scription and interpretation by eleven Muslim scholars. 

Political Thought in Medieval Islam, by E. I. J. Rosen- 
thal. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
324 pages. $6.50. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Andalus: Spain under the Muslims, by Edwyn C. Hole. 
London: Robert Hale. 18s. 

The Catholic Church in the Middle East, by Msgr. Ray- 
mond Etteldorf. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.75. 
Special sections will be given to the rites indigenous to 
the area and their development. 

Forbidden Frontiers, by W. Byford-Jones. London: Rob- 
ert Hale. 21s. Story of life on both sides of the Arab- 
Israel borders. 

The Reconstruction of Iraq, by Fahim I. Qubain. New 
York: Frederick A. Preager, for the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute. $6.00. A detailed case study providing 
data on agriculture, industrialization, and the role of 
the Development Board. 

Syria: A Short History, by Philip K. Hitti. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 276 pages. $4.75. A condensed and 
up-dated version of the History of Syria published in 
1951. 

Tunisia Unveiled, by Thomas Hammerton. London: Rob- 
ert Hale. 18s. An account of the first days of inde- 
pendence. 
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ERRATUM 


In its Winter issue, (Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 98-99) the 
JOURNAL published a review by Dr. C. A. O. van 
Nieuwenhuijze of the Historical Atles of the Muslim 
Peoples, Roolvink et el., comp. Amsterdam: Djambatan, 
1957. Hfl. 27.50. The review as submitted, voluntarily, 
was very much reduced in scope. Dr. van Nieuwenhuijze 
was not able, for reasons of his own, to re-read the edited 
review. Errors of attribution were made in this editing 
process which the JOURNAL is now glad to correct. 

In the second and third paragraphs of the review as it 
appeared, a number of statements were made concerning 
characteristics of the Djambatan atlas which were in- 
tended by the reviewer to apply to the second edition of 
the Atlas of Islamic History, published by the Princeton 
University Press in 1952. Dr. van Nieuwenhuijze had 
used the Princeton work as a comparable recent effort in 
atlas-making, but noted that differences of approach, 
particularly those of production technique, yielded “a 
strikingly different total result.” For instance, the use of 
color and other symbolic devices in the Djambatan 


work was described, in part, as follows: “Apart from the 
white of the paper and black for the lettering, six half- 
tone colours have been used which by some sort of mixing 
device can even be printed in a manner that would be 


called, in radio, ‘fading in’ and ‘fading out’. 
Additionally, shadings can be produced, diagonally, ver- 


tically, horizontally, of any two colours. Furthermore 
all kinds of lines, again in all different colours can be 
used. ... 

“There are completely static pictures, ¢. g. a map of 
medieval Islam showing main routes, leading commercial 
centres and produce (p. 16/17). . . . There are maps 
meant to evoke dynamic happenings, such as the Muslim 
expansion to the West (p. 5), or that on which some 
crusades and the Mongol invasions have been com- 
bined. . . : In these . . . maps, pointed lines have been 
used. An alternative device occurs on p. 15 where the 
eastward spread of Islam into India has been indicated 
by marking certain geographical spots with years printed 
over them in black. Shadings usually indicate a certain 
kind of dynamics, mostly struggle about the territory 
concerned. . 

As appears ‘fom the above, the statement in the review 
as printed that each map represented one century in 
time was incorrect. Concerning verbal additions to the 
cartographic material, it was the Djambatan atlas which 
did not contain them, the Princeton atlas which did. 

While the reviewer was critical of the periodization used 
in the Djambatan work, he also stated that “to stick to 
traditional periodization will make it easier . . . to work 
with existing publications and . . . to apply additional 
techniques like shifting of focus, repetitions ef al.” (Ed.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
(General, descriptive, travel, natural history, 
geology) 


10746 ABERCROMBIE, THOMAS J. “Young-old Leb- 
anon lives by trade.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 113 (Ap °58) 
479-523. Lebanon continues to thrive as “the middle- 
man of the Mediterranean.” 

10747 RODGER, JINX. “Sand in my eyes.” Natl. Geog. 
Mag. 113 (My °58) 664-705. Illust. account of 2 re- 
cent automobile trip through the Algerian Sahara. 

10748 WIRTH, EUGEN. “Morphologische und boden- 
kunde beobachtungen in der syrisch-irakischen wiste.” 
Erdkunde (Bonn) 12 no. 1 (1958) 26-42. Geomor- 
phological notes on the Syro-Iraqi desert. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


10749 ARAKELIAN, ARAKEL. “Mekhitar Gosh.” Ar- 
menian Rev. 10 (D °57) 70-7. Gosh (1130?-1213 
A. D.) is considered the “first formulator and theore- 
tician of Armenian jurisprudence,” the first man to 
provide the Armenian people with a written law code. 

10750 AUBIN, J. “Notes sur quelques documents Aq 
Qoyunlu.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 123-47. 15th 
cent. Persian documents. 

10751 BIELAWSKI, J. “Ibn Khaldun, Arab philosopher of 
history and 14th century sociologist.” (in Polish) 
Przeglad O. 2 (22) (1957) 127-46. 

10752 CAHEN, CLAUDE. “Notes pour l’histoire de la 
biméya.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 287-303. 

10753 LABIB, SOBHY YANNI. “Ein brief des Mam- 
luken-Sultans Qia’itbey an den dogen von Venedig aus 


dem jahre 1473.” Islam 32 (Mr 57) 324-9. Translation 
of a do-ument from the Venetian archives. 

10754 TASHJIAN, JAMES H. “Aspects of Armenian 
church history.” Armenian Rev. 10 (D 57) 28-40. 
Stresses the close connection between religion and na- 
tionalism in Armenia; religion as a factor in survival. 

10755 TURKOVA, HELENA. “Annotations critiques au 
texte du Seydbatname d’Evliya Celebi.” Archiv O. 25 
no. 1 (1957) 156-8. 

See also: 10819 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


10756 “The development of Kara-Kalpakia after union 
with Russia.” Cent. Asien Rev. 6 no. 1 (1958) 34-45. 

10757 “The meaning of the United Arab Republic.” 
World Today 14 (Mr °58) 93-101. The hasty union 
of Syria with Egypt came about in response to the 
“emotional consistency underlying Arab politics,” as 
expressed in Ba‘thist pressure. “The more complicated 
and fundamental problem of economic union has 
still to be studied and, for the present, few changes 
are likely. Even so, the union is more than window 
dressing.” 

10758 “New oil agreements in the Middle East.” World 
Today 14 (Ap "58) 135-43. The greater abundance 
of readily available crude oil makes it possible for 
genuine bargaining between companies and govern- 
ments to take place. But more than commercial fac- 
tors, psychological considerations—particularly nation- 
alist sentiment—will probably be decisive. 

10759 “The role of Turkestan in Soviet Middle East pol- 
icy.” World Today 14 (My °58) 185-91. The stalemate 
in Europe has led to a re-evaluation of Soviet policy 
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in the direction of the “uncommitted” countries of 
Asia and Africa. Shifting of the center of Soviet eco- 
nomic power to Central Asia, the new attitudes toward 
Islam, and Arab nationalism are indicative of the im- 
portance of Turkestan in the Kremlin scheme of 
things. 

10760 “The Yemen.” Arab World 35 (Ap 58) 24-9. Re- 
cent history and foreign relations. 

10761 AHSAN, MAULANA RAGHIB. “My impressions 
of the Soviet Union.” Islamic Rev. 46 (F "58) 29-33. 
The author saw abundant evidence—summarized here 
—that the Soviet policy is one of liquidation of Islam 
in the USSR. 

10762 BARNES, WYATT E. “Changing trends in the 
Mediterranean balance of power 1935-1957." U. S. 
Neval Inst. Proceed. 84 (Mr °S8) 53-61. After re- 
viewing developments of the past 22 years, the author 
predicts the Mediterranean as a major theatre of oper- 
ations. 

10763 BERTIER, FRANCIS. “Les forces sociales & 
l’oeuvre dans le nationalisme égyptien.” Orient 2 no. 
1 (1958) 73-86. How the terms “nation” and “peo- 
ple” were used in Egyptian politics during the past 
30 years. 

10764 COLOMBE, MARCEL. “Une lettre d’un prince 
égyptien du XIX siécle au sultan ottoman ‘Abd al- 
*Aziz.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 23-38. One of the 
would-be reformers of Islam during the 19th cen- 
tury, little known today, was Mustafa Fadil, last son 
of Ibrahim Pasha and grand of Muh d ‘Ali. 





His letter to the sultan expounds his views on the 


need and desirability of a constitution. 

10765 COLOMBE, MARCEL. “L'Egypte et le nation- 
alisme arabe de la Ligue des Etats arabes 4 la Républi- 
que Arabe Unie (1945-1958).” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 
113-34. A history of what the writer considers Egyp- 
tian skill and opportunism in manipulating inter-Arab 
rivalries. 

10766 COLOMBE, MARCEL. “Les fins économiques et 
sociales du nationalisme arabe d'‘aujourd’hui.” Orient 
2 no. 1 (1958) 87-90, 171-80. Commentary on and 
translation of a pamphlet issued by the Arab Associa- 
tion. 

10767 DAGHLIAN, LEVON. “The contrast between two 
catholicoses.” Armenian Rev. 11 (Ap °58) 18-23. The 
present Catholicos of Etchmiadzin Vazgen I Baljian is 
cited as an eager, wholehearted Soviet supporter who 
is charged with subverting Armenians in the Near East. 
The former Catholicos Khoren I Muradbekian is be- 
lieved by the author—on the basis of four bits of 
testimony—to have been murdered by the Soviet au- 
thorities because of his independence. 

10768 DARBINIAN, REUBEN. “The Armenian church 
break.” Armenian Rev. 10 (D 57) 3-16. An account 
of the efforts to convert the Armenian church of the 
free world into a Soviet instrument. 

10769 DARBINIAN, REUBEN. “Avetik Isahakian and 
the Soviet regime.” Armenian Rev. 11 (Ap °58) 24-8. 
The decline in productivity of a major Armenian poet 
following his abandonment of the diaspora for Soviet 
Armenia. 
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10770 DZHANDIL’DIN, N. “The problem of the de- 
velopment of national culture.” Cent. Asien Rev. 6 
no. 1 (1958) 16-24. The author is secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Kazakh CP and his obser- 
vations deal principally with Kazakhstan. 

10771 FISCHER, ERIC. “Turkish resettlement of 
Bulgarian Turks.” Geog. Rev. 48 (Ap "58) 272-3. 
10772 GILEAD, BARUCH. “Political parties in Turkey.” 
Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Mr *58) 101-7. The five political 
parties of Turkey are similar in respect to ideology. 
“In major issues there is almost no difference between 
one part and another .. . The parties . . . do not re- 
present specific strata of the population.” Their exist- 
ence is a testimonial to Turkey’s attempt to create 

a democratic political structure. 

10773 HAYRAPETIAN, YERVAND. “The February 
18, 1921 revolt, II] and IV.” Armenian Rev. 10 
(D °57) 147-58. (Ap °58) 143-52. The march on 
Erivan. 

10774 HEYWORTH-DUNNE, J. “The Yemen.” Mid. 
East Aff. 9 (F °58) 50-8. An extremely interesting 
account of the Yemen today, emphasizing little-known 
facts about the destructive intriguing within the royal 
family. 

10775 HODGKIN, THOMAS. ‘‘France in the Magh- 
reb.” Current Hist. 34 (F 58) 75-83. 

10776 IRVINE, KEITH. “French rule in Africa.”” Cur- 
rent Hist. 34 (F °5$8) 65-74. 

10777 ISSAWI, CHARLES. “United States policy and 
the Arabs.” Current Hist. 34 (Mr °58) 136-40. “The 
West has suffered a major defeat in the Middle East.” 
The author suggests that the U. S. make clear that it 
wishes only to be genuinely neutral, that it is not 
primarily concerned with bases and pacts, but that 
it will defend its few vital interests with “all” means 
at its disposal. 

10778 KARCHA, R. “The restoration of the liquidated 
republics and the rehabilitation of the deported peo- 
ples.” Caucasian Rev. § (1957) 41-6. The recent Soviet 
policy of returning the Chechens and Ingushes to 
their north Caucasus homeland is dictated wholly by 
propaganda considerations and/or the desire to appease 
some non-Russian elements in the USSR. 

10779 KELLY, J. B. “Sovereignty and jurisdiction in 
eastern Arabia.” Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja *58) 16-24. The 
difficulties and complications that ensue from the ab- 
sence of agreed frontiers. 

10780 KHONDKARIAN, A. “The legality of the Cairo 
episcopal assembly.” Armenian Rev. 10 (D °57) 17-27. 
The devious methods used by the pro-Soviet Catholics 
of Etchmiadzin Vazgen I to gain control of the Cili- 
cian patriarchate. 

10781 LAURENT, FRANCOIS. “La politique actuelle de 
l'U.R.S.S. en Iran.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 47-58. 
Helped by the general mood of dissatisfaction with 
American policy in Persia, the Soviets have been 
mounting a skilfully conceived campaign of cultural 
and economic penetration (detailed here at some length) 
that is meeting with increasing success. The author 
finds certain analogies in the Persia of 1958 to the Egypt 
and Syria of 1955. 
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10782 MARMANDIAN, H. “The exile of the Armenian 
army officers.” Armenian Rev. 11 (Ap °58) 102-15. 
On January 24, 1921, almost two months after Turco- 
Soviet forces defeated and destroyed the army defending 
the new state, some 1200 Armenian officers were 
rounded up by the communists and exiled. Graphic 
account by an eye-witness. 

10783 MASSISSIAN, L. “The development of critical 
tendencies in Soviet Armenia.” Caucasian Rev. 5 
(1957) 59-75. An examination of recent cultural 
trends, particularly in literature and language, shows 
an increasing spirit of independence and, within the 
limits of discretion, non-conformity, testifying to the 
strength of nationalistic sentiment. 

10784 MATOSSIAN, MARY. “Soviet Armenia: a first- 
hand report.” Armenian Rev. 11 (Ap "58) 3-17. The 
author is an American married to an Armenian. Not 
profound, her observations are nevertheless of consid- 
erable interest, chiefly those relating to the intellectual 
level of the country. 

10785 MIQUEL, ANDRE. “Patriotisme égyptien et na- 
tionalisme arabe.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 91-112. Ana- 
lysis and first chapter of the newest book by Anwar 
Sadat, a close collaborator of President Nasir and a 
“philosopher” of the Egyptian revolution. 

10786 MONSET, JEAN. “A propos du congrés des écri- 
vains arabes.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 39-46. This 3rd 
congress held in Cairo in December 1957 confined its 
attention exclusively to the literature of Arab national- 
ism. The author believes that Egypt is trying to ex- 
ploit all Arab authors in the cause of Egyptian am- 


Africa it must be prepared to incur the disfavor of 
France . . . There seems to be no alternative.” 


10792 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Tendances particularistes 


et tendances unitaires en Syrie.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 
135-48. Despite the haste with which the United 
Arabic Republic was formed and the centrifugal ten- 
dencies in Syria, it would be a serious mistake to think 
the new state will come apart during the first crisis. 


10793 SOKOLOV, Y. A. “Bokhara, Samarkand, Kelif in 


1813.” (in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. 
(Tashkent) 90 (1957) 193-217. The notes of Mir 
Izzetulla on his journey in 1813. 


10794 STERLING, CLAIRE. “Can Nasser ransom him- 


self from the Russians?” Reporter (New York) 18 
(My 1 °58) 10-13. Though Nasser’s reputation in the 
Arab world remains high, “his fellow Egyptians have 
become somewhat downcast and listless.” Nasser him- 
self seems to have realized that he has probably gone 
too far in his peculiar brand of neutrality. “Whether 
or not he will be able to extricate himself from the 
Russian noose, it is still too early to say.” 


10795 STEWART, DESMOND. “Mohammed Ali: pasha 


of Egypt.” Hist. Today (London) 8 (My °58) 321-7 
A good character sketch and analysis of his policies. 


10796, STOLTE, STEFAN C. “Hungary and Moscow's 


Near East policy.” Bull. Inst. for the Study of the 
USSR (Munich) 5 (Ja "58) 41-6. Under Moscow's 
direction Hungary has been waging a persistent politi- 
cal and economic campaign to secure a foothold in the 
Arab world and turn it into a major and permanent 


bridgehead. 


bitions. 10797 Lag EL o “Life yo papers phe 
atthe . Cardashian, an -" Armenian Rev. 10 $7) 

10767 NOLTE, RICHARD H. “Faisal takes over im = 99.112; 11 (Ap °S8) 99-112. Text and comments on 
Saudi Arabia.” Reporter (New York) 18 (My 1 °58) (A le See gin pas like William 
7-10. An examination of the economic and political Y : rope ten 
structure of Saudi Arabia. Though Faisal is a strong yp ay ee ae a cation —“ 
nationalist and pro-Egyptian (he has invested heavily support in behalf of the Armenians against the Turks 
in Cairo real estate), his actions will be motivated during World War L 
wholly by an “overriding concern to maintain the See also: 10800, 10801, 10802, 10857, 10892 
Saudi dynasty securely in power.” 

10788 PERLMANN, M. “Fusion and confusion: Arab 
mergers and realignments.” Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Ap °58) ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
126-31. A review of the first quarter of 1958 center- (General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
ing on the formation of the United Arab Republic natural resources, labor, transportation, 
and the Arab Union, “a variation and realignment in and communications ) 


the old rivalry for loyalty and hegemony « - Chto 10798 “The Tashkent oblast.” Cent. Asin Rev. 6 0. 
ts as = seri 1 (1958) 46-58. A summary of the available informa- 
Lesage aa eita . 7 2 tion from Soviet sources on the economy, including 
10789 PERLMANN, M. | Middle East winter interlude. teat Goon the ¢ Conceal Asion pram. 
~ ay yn A Mes Pog ad a of events 19799 GADD, LABIB. “The evolution of the Egyptian 
of late » with personal comments. economy during the last four years.” (in Arabic) 
10790 RALEIGH, J. S. “The Middle East in 1957—a L’Egypte Contemp. 49 (Ja 58) 27-41. Revision and 
political survey.” Mid. East. Af. 9 (Mr 58) 86-100. supplement of a dissertation written in France. 
Conceived in terms of “great power clashes and poli- 19300 PARAMONOYV, A. “The mountain forests in the 
cies” since the affairs of the area were determined in northern Caucasus.” Caucasian Rev. 5 (1957) 34-40. 
Washington, London, and Moscow rather than in Cairo, The Soviet government concentrates on exploiting the 
Jerusalem and Damascus. rich timber resources of the Caucasus because of the 
10791 RIVLIN, BENJAMIN. “The North African chal- greater difficulty of doing so in Siberia. 
lenge.” Current Hist. 34 (Mr 58) 147-51. “If the 10801 REMBA, ODED. “The Bagdad pact: economic 
United States is to pursue a successful policy in North aspect.” Mid. East. Af. 9 (Ap 58) 131-40. The Eco- 
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nomic Committee of the Pact is essentially a planning 
body and information exchange center, but it has 
done very little concrete work. The only important 
joint development project on which work has been 
begun is in the field of communications, with a large 
financial grant from the U. S. “There are formidable 
obstacles in the way of cooperation in the Middle 
East on a regional scale, and definite limitations on 
what the Committee itself can accomplish.” 

10802 TSCHENKELI, K. “Agrarian reform in the re- 
public of Georgia 1918-1921.” Cancasian Rev. § 
(1957) 7-25. The major element in the program of 
the socialist reformers of Georgia was the transference 
to the state of all privately-owned land over and above 
a certain limit, with no compensation. 

See also: 10758, 10766, 10787 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population, and ethnology, 
medicine and health, religion and law) 


10803 ASHKENAZI, TOUVIA. “Native river boats in 
Iraq.” Ethmos no. 1-2 (1957) 50-6. Illust. description 
of several types of primitive river craft. 

10804 BAGGS, SHOKRAM. “Pioneer and contemporary 
Armenian educational institutions.” Armenian Rev. 
10 (D °57) 84-93. Brief background study of the 
role of education in Armenian culture, followed by a 
description of institutions of higher Armenian studies 
in various parts of the world, principally the Near 
East. 

10805 DHINA, AMAR. “Contribution 4 l'étude du 
nomadisme. Le chameau chez les tribus Arba‘ du sud 
algérois.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 1. 417-28. A 
transition to sheep-grazing is going on, but the camel 
is still necessary for tribal transportation. 

10806 PLAZIKOWSKY-BRAUNER, H. “Beitrage zur 
geschichte des Islam in Abessinien.” Islam 32 (Mr °57) 
310-23. Native legends from a country where con- 
version to Islam is continuing. 

10807 SARAFIAN, VAHE A. “Armenian population 
statistics and Armenian political realities today.” Ar- 
menian Rev. 11 (Ap "58) 78-84. Threading his way 
through a mass of inadequate and sometimes falsified 
statistics, the author comes up with an estimate of 
some 5,500,000 Armenians throughout the world to- 
day against a 1914 figure of about 6,000,000. He con- 
jectures 3,758,000 in the USSR as of January 1, 1956. 

10808 SCHABINGER, K. F. “Zwei tadschikische volk- 
staenze.” Islam 32 (Mr "57) 330-3. 

See also: 10766, 10857 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, QUR’AN 
AND THEOLOGY 


10809 ABD el-Jalil, J.-M. “Autour de la sincérité d’al- 
Gazzili.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 57-72. 

10810 ARNALDEZ, R. “La raison et l’identification de 
la vérité selon Ibn Hazm de Cordoue.” Mélanges Louis 
Massignor:, I. 111-21. 
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10811 BADAWI, ABDURRAHMAN. “Un Proclus perdu 
et retrouvé en arabe.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 1. 
149-51. Reports the discovery of a MS which contains 
the Arabic version of the first nine arguments of the 
philosopher on the eternity of the world. 

10812 CORBIN, H. “Confessions extatiques de Mir Di- 
mid. “Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 331-78. The 17th 
cent. representative of the Isfahan school of theology 
wrote about his vision. 

10813 DE BEAURECUEIL, S. DE LAUGIER. “Un pe- 
tit traite de ‘Abdallah Ansari sur les déficiences in- 
hérentes a certaines demeures spirituelles.” Melanges 
Louis Massignon, I. 153-71. Text and translation of 
K. ‘ilal al-maqamat. 

10814 WILZER, SUSANNA. “Untersuchungen zu Ga- 
zzalis Kitab at-tauba.” Islam 32 (Mr 57) 237-309. 
Analysis of the ideas on man, deity, sin, reward and 
punishment, penitence—as reflected in the Ibyd’. 

See also: 10749, 10869, 10872 


ART 


(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics, 
painting and music) 


10815 BIELAWSKI, J. “Iranian miniatures.” (in Polish) 
Przeglad O. 1 (21) (1957) 13-26. 

10816 CAMMANN, SCHUYLER. “Ancient symbols 
in modern Afghanistan.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
5-34. Bird motifs on Afghan implements, such as 
bridal crowns, jewelry, spoons, etc. and their implica- 
tions and form of stylization. Illust. 

10817 DESTOMBES, M. “Globes célestes et catalogues 
d’étoiles orientaux du Moyen-Age.” Acts duVIII¢ 
Congrés Internat. d’Hist. des Sciences (Florence, S’56) 
313-24. The list of celestial globes ranges from 1028 
to 1126 A.D. The catalogue list includes 27 items 
from Prolemy to Ulugh Beg. 

10818 DIMAND, MAURICE S. “New accessions of 
Islamic art.” Bull. Metropolitan Mus. of Art (New 
York) 16 (Ap '58) 227-35. Brief discussion of newly- 
presented Arabic and Persian miniatures of the 14th 
and 14th/15th centuries, respectively, and of Persian 
and Mesopotamian potteries from the 12th to the 
16th centuries. Ilust. 

10819 EILENBERG, SAMUEL. “A Sasanian silver me- 
dallion of Varhram III. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 487-8. 
Historical, numismatic and archaeological data per- 
taining to this king and his successor Narseh (293- 
302). Must. 

10820 ERDMANN, KURT. “Bemerkung en zu einigen 
neueren arbeiten tiber die sisinidische numismatik.” 
Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 488-93. Critical remarks on a 
number of recently published studies dealing with 
Sasanian coinage by the Austrian numismatist Robert 
Gabl. 

10821 ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD. “The “Wade cup’ 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art.” Ars Orientalis 2 
(1957) 327-66. Detailed discussion of the shape, epi- 
graphy and iconography of this silver inlaid bowl, 
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which is attributed to eastern Iran (Khorasan) of 
about 1200 A.D. 

10822 FAJAUS, SALOMEA. “Recent Russian literature 
on newly found Middle Eastern metal vessels.” Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 55-76. A digest of postwar Rus- 
sian literature bearing chiefly on the Sasanian and con- 
temporary periods in regions bordering Iran. 

10823 GARDIN, J. C. “Pot«ries de Bamiyan.” Ars Ori- 
entalis 2 (1957) 227-45. Analysis cf the pottery types 
found in this Afghan site in the Hindu Kush, de- 
stroyed in 1221 by a Mongol army. The pottery is 
mostly engraved, but molded and painted types also 
occur. They belong to the Khwarezmian period just 
prior to the invasion of Genghis Khan. Illust. 

10824 GETTENS, RUTHERFORD J. and WARING, 
CLAUDE L. “The composition of some ancient Per- 
sian and other Near Eastern silver objects.” Ars Ori- 
entalis 2 (1957) 83-90. Technological discussion of 
methods by which silver was separated from lead and 
of the results of a semiquantitative spectrographic an- 
alysis of 24 Near Eastern, mostly Persian, silverpieces 
and of three comparable Western examples. 

10825 GHIRSHMAN, R. “Argenterie d’un seigneur sas- 
sanide.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 77-82. Sasanian sil- 
ver bowls and 2 silver forks, a treasure found in Ma- 
zanderan. 

10826 GOETZ, H “The international exhibition of 
Iranian art at Rome.” Marg (Bombay) 10 (D 56) 
39-42. A general survey of the Persian exhibit, which 
featured objects from prehistoric periods to the 19th 
cent., held in the Palazzo Brancaccio. 


10827 GROHMANN, ADOLF. “The origin and early 
development of floriated Kufic.” Ars Orientalis 2 


(1957) 183-213. Three countries have participated 
in the evolution: Palestine, where the first example 
(172 A.H.) is found; Egypt, here in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. the decorations reached high perfection, 
possibly inspired by Coptic forerunners; and the He- 
jaz, where it also existed in fine form in 250 A.H. 
Richly illust. 

10828 HARTEL, H. “Uber das schicksal der Turfan- 
sammlungen.” O. Literaturzeit. (Berlin) 52 (Ja °57) 
$-12. Notes of the exhibition of the famous Berlin 
collection. 

10829 KUHNEL, EKNST. “Abbasid silks of the 9th 
century.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 367-71. 

10830 KUHNEL, E. “Arbeiten des Rizi ‘Abbasi und 
seiner schule.” Forschungen und Berichte, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin 1 (1957) 122-31. Critical review 
of the Berlin Museum drawings by the well-known 
Persian artist of the Shah ‘Abbas period. 

10831 KUHNEL, E. “Newerwerbungen persischer kera- 
mik.” Berliner Museen 7 no. 2 (1957) 34-7. Eleven 
pieces of Persian glazed and unglazed pottery from 
the 11th to the late 1/th centuries are discussed and 
illustrated. Two luster pieces are dated, a bowl is 
from 1217, and a tile fiom 1290 A.D. 

10832 LANE, ARTHUR. “The Ottoman pottery of Is- 
nik.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 247-81. A survey from 
the Seljuq period on, w th rpecial emphasis on the early 
Ottoman period. 
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10833 MARZOUK, M. A. “Three signed specimens of 
Mamlaik pottery from Alexandria.” Ars Orientalis 2 
(1957) 497-501. Three sherds made in Abwin by the 
potter Sharaf al-Abwini, of whom other pieces have 
been published by Dr. M. Mostafa, director of the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo. The author thinks 
that the potter belongs to the period of Muhammad 
al-Nasir b. Qaldin (693-741/1293-1341). 

10834 MILES, GEORGE C. “Early Islamic tombstones 
from Egypt in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 215-26. Decipherment of Kufic in- 
scriptions on 14 tombstones. 

10835 NYKL, A. R. “The inscription on the ‘Freer vase’.” 
Ars Orientalis a (1957) 496-7. Reading of an unde- 
ciphered Arabic poetic inscription on a large Hispano- 
Mosque luster vase fragment in the Freer Gallery of 
Art. 

10836 OTTO-DORN, KATHERINA. “Grabung im 
umayyadischen Rusafah.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
119-33. Discussion of the excavations in an Umayyad 
palace and of the finds there, mostly stucco carvings 
and decorative paintings. 

10837 PEASE, MURRAY. “Two bowls in one.” Bull. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) 16 (Ap 
58) 236-40. X-ray exposure revealed through different 
density of the clays the modern restorations of a 
Persian pottery bow! of the early 13th century. Dis- 
cussion of the technique of restoration and its de- 
tection. Illust. 

10838 RICE, D. S. “A drawing of the Fatimid period.” 
B. S. O. A. S. 21 no. 1 (1958) 31-9. Analysis of a 
unique Fatimid drawing on paper of the late 11th or 
early 12th cent. in a private collection. It shows a nude 
female dancer with various tattoo designs on the face, 
body, hands, and legs. The implications of the drawing 
are discussed in this well-illustrated study. 

10839 RICE, D. S. “Inlaid brasses from the workshop 
of Ahmad al-Dhaki al-Mawsili.” Ars Orientalis 2 
(1957) 283-326. Discussion of 3 works by an out- 
standing metal worker dating 620, 636-8, and 640 
A.H., and of two dated 622 and 623 A.H. by his 
ghulam Ibn Jaldak. Careful analysis of all the motifs 
used and of the Mesopotamian and Syrian styles. 

10840 ROBINSON, B. W. “Prince Baysonghor’s Nizimi: 
a speculation.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 383-91. Re- 
construction of a Nizimi Khamseh MS from fragments 
in many collections. 

10841 ROES, ANNE. “Two medieval candlesticks of 
unusual type.” Artibus Asiae 20 no. 1 (1957) 66-71. 
Although attributed to the Romanesque period, the de- 
sign is oriental and specifically Persian. Similar animal 
combinations occur on Sasanian seals, and the motif 
is found up to the Seljuq period. 

10842 SCHACHT, J. “An unknown type of minbar and 
its historical significance.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
149-73. Minbars in the mosques of the Maghreb are 
apparently on wheels to be pushed back into a recess 
when not in use, or they are carved out of the qibla 
wall and do not protrude, or they are built out behind 
the qgibla wall and then accessible only from the mihrab. 
They all preserve an attitude crystallized in the early 
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part of the 2nd cent. A.H. when it was felt that the 
minbar had no real place in the mosque (with the 
exception of that of the Prophet in the mosque in 
Medina). 

10843 SEGALL, BERTA. “Sculpture from Arabia Fe- 
lix.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) Analysis of certain re- 
lief sculpture from South Arabia that on archaeological 
evidence must have been made after the 13th/12th 
cent. B.C. and before the middle of the 8th cent. 

10844 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “A dated Hispano- 
Islamic silk.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 373-82. This 
is the only medieval silk with an historical inscription 
referring to the Almoravid ‘Ali b. Yisuf b. Tashfin 
(1107-43). 

10845 SHEPHERD, DOROTHY G. “Two medieval 
silks from Spain.” Bull. Cleveland Museum of Art 45 
(Ja "58) 3-7. Two silks in diasper weave, probably 
first half of the 13th cent. They form the link be- 
tween the outstanding 12th-l3th cent. silks from 
Almeria in Spain and the Italian silks generally at- 
tributed to Lucca. The author regards them as the 
work of Muslim weavers, possibly working in one of 
the Aragonese cities such as Valencia. 

10846 SMITH, RAY WINFIELD. “New finds of ancient 
glass in North Africa.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 91- 
117. The place of North Africa, especially of Tunisia, 
in pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. 

10847 STEPKOVA, JARMILA. “Das wort Ainiér in 
reisebericht des Ibrahim b. Ja'qib.” Archiv O. 25 no. 
1 (1957) 38-44. Kandshir, a silver coin, is known in 
12th cent. Spain. 

10848 STERN, HENRI. “Au sujet des images des mois 
dans l'art musulman.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 493-6. 
Critical remarks on the article “The seasons and la- 
bors of the months in Islamic Art,” which appeared 
in the first volume of this series. It attributes the 
origin of symbolic pictures of the months found on 
certain northwest Persian candlesticks of the 13th/ 
14th cent., not to the art of Latin Christianity (as 
Rice does), but to the art of Georgia as derived from 
Byzantium. Illust. 

10849 STERN, S. M. “A new volume of the illustrated 
Aghini manuscripts.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 501-3. 
This is the last of the 20-vol. MS of the K. al-Aghéni, 
written between 1217 and 1219, apparently for the 
library of Badr al-Din Lu’lu, regent of Mosul (1210- 
59). It was discovered in the Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen. 

10850 SWOBODA, KARL M. “In den jahren 1950 bis 
1956 erschienene werke zur kunst des Islam.” Kaunst- 
geschichtliche Anzeigen (Graz-Kéln) 2 (1957) 63-111. 
A survey, with comments. 

10851 TERRASSE, H. “La mosque d’al-Qarawiyin a 
Fés et l’art des Almoravides.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
135-47. Analysis of the magnificent mid-12th cent. 
building, its rich stucco decorations, epigraphy, and 
wooden minbar. 

10852 TOLSTOV, S. P. “Les résultats des trayaux de 
l’expédition archéologique et ethnographique de l’Aca- 
démie des Sciences de I’U.R.S.S. au Khorezm en 
1951-1955." Arts Asiatiques 4 no. 3 (1957) 187-98. 
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General remarks on the history and canai system in 
Khorezm during the Middle Ages. 

10853 VAKTURSKAYA, N. N. “On cultural intercourse 
between medieval Choresm and China.” Oriental Art 
3 (winter '57) 125-9. Mainly, on the Chinese pottery 
found in Tashqala in Khorezm (Uzbek SSR) dating 
from the Ming period, which demonstrates the com- 
mercial and cultural relations between the Eastern 
Islamic world and China in the Middle Ages and again 
in the 15th-17th cents. 

10854 WALZER, SOFIE. “An illustrated leaf from a 
lost Mamlik Kalilah wa-Dimnesh manuscript.” Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 503-5. A leaf with a miniature 
of “the lion-king and his mother” in mid-14th cent. 
Mamlik style, but still in the Mesopotamian tradition, 
discovered among the Genizah fragments from Cairo. 

10855 WILBER, DONALD N. “Bakh-e Fin near Kash- 
an.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 506-8. An account of a 
fine Persian garden with buildings of the Qajar Fath 
‘Ali Shah (1799-1834), its history and salient features. 

10856 WILKINSON, J. V. S. “An Indian manuscript of 
the Golestan of the Shah Jahan period.” Ars Orientalis 
2 (1957) 423-5. This is the companion volume (by 
the same scribe) to the Bustén of 1626 in the British 
Museum, published by R. H. Pinder-Wilson. It was 
sent to Charles I as an imperial gift in 1638, rebound 
in English style, and then presented to Fath ‘Ali Shah 
of Iran in 1826. 
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10857 “The Russification of the Tadzhik language.” 
Cent. Asian Rev. 6 no. 1 (1958) 25-32. Russification 
of the Turkic and Iranian languages in the USSR is 
a deliberate, planned device to help isolate the Muslims 
from their co-religionists abroad and to impose Russian 
culture and political concepts. The article is of interest 
both to political observers and to linguists. 

10858 BRUNOT, L. “La muzdwaja dans les dialectes 
citadins du Maroc.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 
251-86. Analyzes one hundred such two-word com- 
binations which constitute a new lexical entity. 

10859 CANTINEAU, J. “Notes sur le parler arabe de 
Mecherfé.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 1. 305-14. Me- 
cherfé is a village in the region of Homs. The material 
was collected in 1929. 

10860 COHEN, MARCEL. “Onagre, zébre, marabou.” 
Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 315-30. 

10861 DENY, JEAN. “70-72 chez les Turcs.” Mélanges 
Louis Massignon, 1. 395-416. 

10862 GANIEV, A. “The morphological characteristics 
of the passive in contemporary Afghan.” (in Russian) 
Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 105 
(1957) 29-38. 

10863 GIUNASHVILI, J. “Notes on the morphological 
composition of the Persian infinitive.” (in Russian) 
Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ, (Tashkent) 105 (1957) 
45-9. 

10864 GIUNASHVILI, J. “Word-formative function of 
the present participle in -ande in literary Persian.” 
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(in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 
105 (1957) 39-41. 

10865 KHALIDOV, B. Z. “Notes on Afghan phonetics.” 
(in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tash- 
kent) 105 (1957) 3-28. 

10866 MELIEV, K. M. “Nomen actionis in gw in modern 
Uigur.” (in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. 
(Tashkent) 105 (1957) 84-95. 

10867 SAIFULLIN, C. G. “An essay on the morphologi- 
cal classification of the phraseological units of modern 
Uigur.” (in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. 
(Tashkent) 105 (1957) 96-118. 

10868 SHAKI, MANSOUR. “The problem of the vowel 
phonemes in the Persian language.” Archiv O. 25 no. 
1 (1957) 45-55. 

See also: 10783 


LITERATURE 


10869 ANAWATI, G. C. “Prolégoménes 4 une nouvelle 
édition du De causis arabe.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 
I. 73-110. 

10870 BENHAMOUDA, AHMED. “L’autruche dans la 
poésie de di-l-Rumma.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 
199-205. 

10871 BERQUE, JACQUES. “Un document hagiologique 
du Haut-Atlas.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 1. 207-21. 

10872 BLACHERE, R. “L’allocution de Mahomet lors 
du pélérinage d’adieu.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, I. 
223-49. 

10873 MACHALSKI, F. “From Lebanon's popular poe- 
try.” (in Polish) Przeglad O. 1 (21) (1957) 55-60. 
Text, transliteration, translation of the poem beginning 
Khallini bi-qurbak. 

10874 OSTOVAR, A. “Chekhov in Persian literature.” 
(in Russian) Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tash- 
kent) 105 (1957) 50-6. Sadeq Hedayat published the 
first translations in 1931. Over 50 stories have now 
been rendered into Persian. These found considerable 
popularity in the country. 

10875 PLASKOWICKA-RYMKIEWICZ, S. “Life and 
works of Fuzuli.” (ir Polish) Przeglad O. 1 (21) 
(1957) 3-11. 

10876 ROSSI, PIERRE, “Littérature irakienne d’aujourd- 
"hui, II.” Orient 2 no. 1 (1958) 7-22. Selections in 
translation from the novels of Abd el-Malek Nouri, 
Shakir Khosbak, and Fouad Tekerli. 

10877 SHAMUHAMEDOYV, SH.-M. “Notes on the pro- 
gressive Persian poet Ehsan Tabari.” (in Russian) 
Trudy Sredneaziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 105 (1957) 
70-83. Tabari was born in 1917. After 4 years of im- 
prisonment for communist activity he went to Iraq. 
Upon his return he became a Tudeh leader. He has 
translated Marxist works. 

10878 SHAMUHAMEDOV, SH.-M. “The progressive 
literature of contemporary Iran.” (in Russian) Trudy 
Sredneziat. Gos. Univ. (Tashkent) 105 (1957) 57-69. 

10879 VINNIKOV, I. N. “Samples of the folklore of 
the Arabs of Bukhara.” (in Russian) Archiv O. 25 no. 
2 (1957) 173-89. Transliteration and translation of 
three stories. 
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10880 ZOLNA, MARIA. “Observations on the form 
of Sadeq Hedayat’s works.” (in Polish) Przeglgd O. 2 
(22) (1957) 147-56. 

10881 BELENITZKI, A. ?‘. “The publications of Mik- 
hail Mikhailovich D’iakonov.” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
512-4, Bibliography of the Russian history of Islami: 
art and archaeology (died June 8, 1954). 

10882 ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD. “Bibliography of 
the writings of K. A. C. Cresswell.” Ars. Orientalis 
2 (1957) $09-12. 

10883 ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD. “Bibliography of 
the writings of Mehdi Bahrami.” Ars Orientalis 2 
(1957) 625-7. Bahrami was a western-trained Per- 
sian archaeologist. 

10884 GRATZ, L. EMIL, CRESSWELL, and ETTING- 
HAUSEN, RICHARD. “Bibliographie der islamischen 
einbandkunst 1871-1956." Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 
$19-40. 

10885 LEVI DELLA VIDA, GIORGIO. “Bibliography 
of the writings of Ugo Monneret de Villard.” Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 628-33. 

10886 MOUBARAC, Y. “Bibliographie de Louis Mas- 
signon.” Mélanges Louis Massignon, 1. 1-56. 

10887 STEEL, ROBERT W. “Africa surveyed: a dis- 
cussion of some recent books.” Geog. Rev. 48 (Ap '58) 
248-56. Includes recent symposia and works of general 
interest, geographical studies, economic and develop- 
ment works. 

10888 TRAHO, R. “Literature on Checheno-Ingushes 
and Karachay-Balkars.” Caucasian Rev. $ (1957) 76- 
96. Annotated, alphabetically-arranged bibliography of 
political items dealing with this Caucasian peoples. 

See also: 10783, 10786 


BIOGRAPHY 


10889 DAHAN, SAMI. “Muhammad Kurd Ali (1876- 
1953).” Mélanges Louis Massignon 1. 379-94. 

10890 KUHNEL, ERNST. “Mehdi Bahrami (1905- 
1951).” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 625. An obituary of 
the Persian archaeologist who specialized in the 
Islamic periods and was curator of the Islamic section 
of the National Museum in Tehran. 

10891 KUHNEL, ERNST. “Ugo Monneret de Villard 
(1881-1954).” Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) (627). An 
obituary of the distingished Italian archaeologist and 
historian. 

10892 MANDALIAN, JAMES G. “Garegin Nezhdeh.” 
Armenian Rev.” (Ap °58) 38-42. Biographical notes 
on an anti-soviet Armenian soldier. 

10893 MANDALIAN, JAMES G. “Shavarsh Missakian.” 
Armenian Rev. 10 (D °57) 55-60. Missakian 
(1887-1957) was a veteran Armenian journalist and 
nationalist. 

10894 ZAJACKOWSKI, A. “Another loss of European 
Turcology.” Przeglad O. 2 (22) (1957) 229-31. On 
Kaarl Gronbech (died January 22, 1957). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
10895 KABRDA, J. “Les études orientales en Yougo- 


slavie.” Archiv O. 25 no. 1 (1957) 146-55. The 
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activity of the Oriental Institute in Sarajevo, with 
particular reference to the period of Turkish domina- 
tion in the Balkans. 

10896 REYCHMAN, JAN. “ 
talist centers of Bulgaria.” 
1 (21) (1957) 37-54. 

10897 ZALACZKOWSKI, A. “The fifth Turkish histori- 
cal congress.” (in Polish) Przeglgd O. 1 (21) (1957) 
27-35. 


In the oriental and orien- 


(in Polish) Przeglad O. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


10898 Economic developments in the Middle East, 
1955-1956. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap 58) 242. A 
supplement to the World Economic Survey, 1956. 

10899 Syria, ll. Economy and finance. Przegiad O. 
2 (22) (1957) 218-9. (M. RoSciszewski ). 

10900 AR-RAZI, ABDU-R-RAHMAN. Tagdima- 
tu-l-ma'rifat; Kitab al-larb wa-t-ta'dil. ZD.MG. 
107, no. 1 (1957) 203-5. The author lived in the 
10th cent. (A. Dietrich). 

10901 ARAB LEAGUE. Majallat Ma‘had al-makb- 
tatat al-‘arabiyah. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 561-2. 
(H. W. Glidden). 

10902 ARBERRY, A. J. Moorish poetry. Islam 32 
(Mr °57) 345-7. (W. Hoenerbach). 

10903 BAHRAMI, MAHDI. The arts of Iran; Ce- 
ramics. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 567-71. (J. C. 
Gardin). 

10904 BARTHELEMY, A. Dictionnaire arabe-fran- 
pais. Z.D.M.G. 107, no. 1 (1957) 205-6. (J. 
Fiick). 

10905 BENCHENEB, SAADEDDINE. Les buman- 
ités grecques et l’orient arabe moderne. Mélanges 
Louis Massignon, I. 173-98. A survey of Hellenic 
lore and literature in Arabic during the last one 
hundred years. 

10906 BERGER, MORROE. Bureaucracy and soci- 
ety in modern Egypt: a study of the bigher civil 
service. Amer. Polit. Science Rev. 52 (Mr °58) 
236-7. (Ferrel Heady); Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap '58) 
245-6. (John Marlowe). “The particular value of 
the . . . study lies in its objectiveness.” 

10907 BILLERBECK, KLAUS. Struktur und ent- 
wicklung der aegyptischer wirtschaft. Internat. 
Aff. 34 (Ap °58) 245. This (mimeographed) 
“factual survey of the Egyptian economy is .. . 
primarily iovended to serve the German business 
man.” 

10908 BIRKELAND, H. Old Muslim opposition 
against interpretation of the Koran. Orient. Lit- 
eraturzeit. 52 (Ja-F "57) 56-8. (R. Paret). The 
reviewer summarizes a short study of the validity 
of the isndd in Ibn Sa‘d. 

10909 BIROT, PIERRE and DRESCH, JEAN. Ls 
Méditerranée et le Moyen-Orient. Geog. Rev. 48 
(Ap °58) 295-6. 

10910 AL-BIRONI. Al-Qéandénu-l-Mas'adi, 1. 
Z.D.M.G. 107, no. 1 (1957) 200-3. (A. Diet- 
rich). A oumber of corrections is suggested for 
the text of the astronomical lopedia. 

10911 BLOOMFIELD, LOUIS M. Egypt, Israel, and 
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the Gulf of Aqaba in international law. Internat. 
Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 112-3. (F. Honig). Deals also 
“with the general political and legal background 
of events in this part of the Middle East;” Minne- 
sota Law Rev. (Minneapolis) 953-5. (R. K. 
Ramazani). 

10912 BLUNT, WILFRID. A Persian spring. In- 
ternat. Aff. 34 (Ap 58) 243. (Elizabeth Mon- 
roe). “He is happiest, and often very witty, when 
describing encounters with Persians.” 

10913 BOUSQUET, G.-H. Les Berbéres (histoire 
et institutions). Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap "58) 246. 
“This useful little monograph summarizes briefly 
the history and characteristics of the Berber peoples 
in North Africa.” 

10914 BYFORD-JONES, W. Oil on troubled 
waters. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap 58) 241-2. (Des- 
mond Stewart). A hurried, unscholarly account of 
the Middle East in 1956. 

10915 CASKEL, W. Entdeckungen in Arabien. 
Islam 32 (Mr °57) 342-3. (C. Rathjens). A 
study of five Sabaean inscriptions of the Sth/6th 
centuries. 

10916 CONNELL, JOHN. The most important 
country. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 111. (D.C. 
Watt). “We must assume . . . that this book is 
an unofficial, unauthorized but officially-blessed 
apologia” for British policy on the Suez crisis “. . . 
Inadequate;” Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Ap °58) 142-3. 
(H. Wood Jarvis) 142-3. “The author . . . has 
given a masterly exposition of a situation of un- 
usual complexity as factually as is possible at the 
present time.” 

10917 CRAGG, KENNETH. The call of the min- 
aret. Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Ap °58) 140-1. (S. D. 
Goitein). “A searching inquiry into the question 
of how Christian mission can continue to carry its 
message into Muslim countries when‘ everything 
there is changing or is being challenged.” 

10918 DAHHAN, S., ed. Zubdat el-halab min 
ta’rikh Halab (of Ibn al--Adim). Orient. Litera- 
turzeit. 52 (Ja-F '58) 54-6. (A. Dietrich). 

10919 DUNCAN, J. S. R. The Sudan's path to 
independence. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja "58) 113. 
(Philip Broadbent). 

10920 EDMONDS, C. J. Kurds, Turks, and Arabs: 
politics, travel and research in north-western Iraq, 
1919-1925. (R. W. Bullard). Internat. Aff. 34 
(Ja 58) 114. “A volume which will take its place 
in the long row of first-class books on the Middle 
East by British writers.” 

10921 BGRETAUD, MARCEL. Réalité de la nation 
algérienne. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap "58) 246. (E. 
Alport). “A communist text.” 

10922 EL-HAJJE, HASSAN. Le parler arabe de 
Tripols (Liban). Z.D.M.G. 107, no. 1 (1957) 
—. (J. Fick). An exemplary stady..of a local 


10923 EYICE, SEMAVI. Istanbul. Petit guide a 
travers les monuments byzantins et turcs. Ars 


Orientalis 2 (1957) 544. (Kurt Erdmann). 
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10924 FARES, BISHR. Le livre de la thériaque. 
Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 564-5. (Carl Johan 
Lamm). 

10925 FISHER, S. N., ed. Social forces in the 
Middle East. Islam 32 (Mr 57) 360-1. (G. E. 
Von Grunebaum). “Be it said at the beginning 
that the present volume is distinctly superior to 
not a few of the all too many composite publica- 
tions.” 

10926 FRYE, RICHARD N., ed. Islam and the 
west. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 107. (George 
Kirk). “An important and well-documented con- 
tribution.” 

10927 GLUBB, J. B. A soldier with the Arabs. 
Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 114-5. (Edwin Sam- 
uel). “An important book;” Mid. East. Aff. 9 
(F 58) 67-71. (Barid Abuetan). Keen review 
of the book termed “one of the most personal and 
psychologically revealing books about the modern 
Middle East . . . important . . . for an understand- 
ing of the character of the Arab leadership.” 

10928 GOBL, ROBERT. Aufbau der miinzpragung. 
Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 589-91. (George C. 
Miles). 

10929 GOITEIN, S. D. Jews and Arabs. Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 591-4. (Richard Etting- 
hausen); Islam 32 (Mr '57) 356-8. (W. Wind- 
ful ). 

10930 GOMEZ-MORENO, MANUEL. EI arte arabe 
espanol basta los Almobades. Ars Orientalis 2 
(1957) 541-2. (Ernst Kiihnel). 

10931 GUILLAUME, A. The life of Muhammad. 
Islam 32 (Mr '5/) 334-42. (R. Paret). Long 
list of suggested corrections by the reviewer. 

10932 GUILLOU, ANDRE. Les monnayages pebl- 
evi-arabes. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 591. (George 
C. Miles). 

10933 HEYD, U. Language reform in modern 
Turkey. Orient. Literaturzeit. 52 (Jy-Ag '57) 
359-61. (A. Schimmel). 

10934 HITTI, PHILIP K. Lebanon in history. In- 
ternat. Aff. 34 (Ap '58) 243-4. (George Kirk). 

10935 INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. The eco- 
nomic development of Jordan. Mid. East. Aff. 9 
(F "58) 66-7. (Barid Abuetan). The Mission's 
report is “interestingly and excellently executed . . . 
(but) it lacks a sense of immediacy and reality.” 

10936 IPSIROGLU, M. S. and EYUBOGLU. Fatih 
Albumuna. Bir bakis. Sur l’ Album du conquérant. 
Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 565-7. (Richard Etting- 
hausen ) . 

10937 JUIN, MARECHAL. Le Maghreb en feu. 
Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 110-1. (Nevill Bar- 
bour). “In essence a defense of Marshal Juin’s 
attitude to North African affairs and in particular 
of his policy as Resident General in Morocco.” 

10938 KHALIDI, ISMAIL RAGHIB. Constitu- 
tional development in Libya. Internat. Aff. 34 
(Ap "58) 246-7. (E. A. V. de Candole). “An 
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excellent short guide . . 
the Libyan state.” 

10939 KINROSS, LORD. Europe minor. Journeys 
in coastal Turkey. Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Ap "58) 
145-6. (Leman Fotos). “Recommended for its 
sheer wealth of ancient stories . . . succinct and 
acute observations.” 

10940 KIRIMAL. E. Der nationale kampf der 
Krimtiirken mit besonderer beriicksichtigung der 
jabre 1917-1918. Islam 32 (Mr "57) 370-1. (O. 
Pritsak). A useful exposition, though the historical 
background is shaky. 

10941 KOWALEWSKII, A. P. Kniga Abmeda lbn 
Fadlana; Chuvashi i Bulgary po dannym A. b. 
Fadlana. Przeglad O. 2 (22) (1957) 203-9. 
(A. Zajaczkowski ). 

10942 KREUTEL, R. F. Kara Mustafa vor Wien. 
Islam 32 (Mr °57) 367-70. (O. Pritsak). An 
excellent beginning to a series of translations of 
Ottoman historical works. 

10943 KRACHKOVSKAIA, V. A., ed. Epigrafike 
vostoka, 1-VIIl. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 547-60. 

10944 LANDAU, ROM. Moroccan drama 1900- 
1955. Mid. East. Aff. 9 (Mr '58) 114-5. (R. Le 
Tourneau). “Whatever the weak points . . . may 


. to the establishment of 


be, it is an honest attempt, and until more detailed 
studies appear it will be regarded as a basic work 
for any student of twentieth century Morocco.” 
10945 LANE, ARTHUR. Later Islamic pottery. 
Armenian Rev. 11 (Ap '58) 156-60. 


(N. Kur- 
dian). “Clears up many doubtful questions on 
Islamic pottery art and history.” A critical review. 

10946 LENGYEL, EMIL. Egypt's role in world 
affairs. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja ‘5S8) 112. (Ran- 
dolph Gherson). “The contents belie the title . . . 
no new facts are brought to light;” Mid. East. Aff. 
9 (Mr '58) 113-4. (Whitney T. Perkins), “On 
the whole, a balanced and temperate discussion, 
avoiding polemics and gross distortions” . . . but 
not “intended to contribute to the scholar’s or the 
statesman’s understanding.” 

10947 LEVY, REUBEN. The social structure of 
Islam, 2nd ed. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja '58) 108. 
(A. K. S. Lambton). “If one is to criticize the 
work, it would be to suggest that Professor Levy 
has attempted the impossible.” 

10948 LILIENTHAL, ALFRED M. There goes the 
Middle East. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ap ‘58) 241. 
(Elizabeth Monroe). 

10949 LYAUTEU, PIERRE, ed. Lyautey I’ Africain. 
Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 58) 110. (Kenneth Rob- 
inson). “Of utmost interest not merely to the 
student of north African history, but to any student 
of the processes by which European colonial rule 
was established in ‘backward’ territories.” 

10950 MAYER, L. A. and PINKERFELD, J. Some 
principal Muslim religious buildings in Israel. Ars 
Orientalis 2 (1957) 543. (H. W. Glidden). 

10951 MINISTRY OF WAQFS. The survey of 
Egypt. The Mosques of Egypt from 21 H. (641) 
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to 1365 H. Ars Orientalis 2 (1957) 544-5. (R. 
Ettinghausen ) . 

10952 MORRIS, JAMES. The market of Seleucia. 
Internat. Aff. 43 (Ap '58) 240-1. (H. S. Deigh- 
ton). “An account of affairs (in the Middle East 
after November 1956) as he conceives them to 
have stood, throughout the whole area, except 
Turkey, at that time . . . A stimulating mixture 
of information, description, reminiscence, and 
speculation.” 

10953 NUSEIBEH, HAZEM ZAKI. The ideas of 
Arab nationalism. Amer. Polit. Science Rev. 52 
(Mr °58) 237-8. (Benjamin Rivlin); Mid. East. 
Aff. 9 (Ap '58) 144-5. (Elie Kedourie). “Thin 
scholarship, confused argument.” 

10954 OWEN, RODERIC. The golden bubble: 
Arabian gulf documentary. Internat. Aff. 34 (Ja 
$8) 115. (Bickham Sweet-Escott). “Of value 
more for its great success in conveying the atmos- 
phere of the Persian Gulf than for the acuteness 
of Mr. Owen's political observations, though many 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers. All communications should be addressed to the 
Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of ikose received will be 
published periodically in this column, preference being given to those which correct errors of 
fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide additional information on a 


topic discussed in the Journal’s pages. 


Dear Sir: 


My attention has been drawn to an inaccu- 
racy in a comment on Muscat and Oman which 
appeared in the summer 1957 issue of “The 
Middle East Journal,” and which you may wish 
to correct for the record. I would at the same 
time like to draw attention to some considera- 
tions which suggest a different interpretation 
of the situation there. 


The author of the note refers to the 
“Treaty of Sib” as being “signed as be- 
tween Sultan Taimur on the one hand, and 
Sheikh Isa Ibn Salih Ibn el Harathi, next 
immediate predecessor of Imam Ghalib on 
the other hand.” 


Some confusion is understandable. No official 
text of the Sib agreement has ever been pub- 
lished since the Sultan regards it as an arrange- 
ment between himself and certain of his sub- 
jects relating to the internal administration of 
his country. It was in fact, as its preamble 
makes clear, not between the Sultan and Sheikh 
Isa bin Salih, but between the Sultan and “the 
Omanis”—a number of tribal leaders in inner 
Oman. They were tribes wko had been in rebel- 
lion against the Sultan for seven years, and who 
had in 1913 elected an Imam. Sheikh Isa bin 
Salih acted as chief negotiator, and with some 
fifteen other tribal leaders signed the agree- 
ment. But Sheikh Isa was not the next im- 
mediate predecessor of the Imam Ghalib or ever 
chosen Imam by the Omanis: the chosen Imam 
at the time of the agreement was Mohammed 
bin Abdulla al Khalili, who was also a signatory 
of the agreement. Mohammed's predecessor, who 
was elected by the tribes at the outset of the 
rebellion in 1913, made himself unpopular, and 
was murdered by some tribesmen. 


As the author of your note points out, the 
document is written in terms which Western 
nations are not accustomed to use in their 
treaties of peace. The use in translation of the 
word “Treaty” has itself probably created con- 
fusion, since it is commonly associated in the 
West with international instruments, though 
even in the West the history books do not show 
complete consistency. A parallel with this kind 
of “Treaty” is probably to be found in the 
arrangements made by the Ottoman Sultans 
and groups of their subjects in outlying parts 
of their territory, or by the former Govern- 
ment of India with tribes on the North West 
Frontier. 


Again, as the note says, it is certainly not 
easy to determine the exact degree of authority 
retained by the Sultan. Put the other way 
round, the question is simpler: the degree of 
autonomy allowed by the Sultan is roughly 
denoted by his general undertaking not to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the tribes and 
in addition to abandon certain punitive meas- 
ures against them taken during the troubles. 
There is also provision for the mutual exchange 
of criminals; this, or indeed any devolution of 
criminal jurisdiction, would be anomalous as 
between a sovereign and subjects in a western 
or westernised state, but is quite natural in a 
society organised on tribal lines where the ad- 
ministration of justice is treated as a local mat- 
ter. In the history of medizval Europe the 
gradual absorption by the sovereign’s courts of 
local rights of jurisdiction is a well marked 
part of the transition from the medizval to the 
modern western concept of state sovereignty. 


However, the intent of the two parties to 
the agreement can best be judged in relation to 
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the local background and history. There were 
occasional troubles, but the arrangement worked 
pretty well for thirty years. In the words of 
Salih bin Isa, the son of Isa bin Salih, the tribes 
were responsible for their own internal affairs, 
but their external affairs were the responsibility 
of the Sultan. He explained the relationship in 
precisely those terms to the British Political 
Resident, Persian Gulf, in 1953. 


Up to the time of Mohammed’s death in 
May 1954 there was intercourse which illus- 
trates the mutual understanding of this rela- 
tionship Letween the Omanis and the Sultan. 
When the Sultan’s territories were threatened 
in August 1952 by the incursion into the 
Buraimi oasis of a raiding party under the 
Saudi Amir, Turki bin Utaishan, all the Omani 
tribal leaders, except Suleiman bin Himyar, 
either wrote to the Sultan or went to see him 
to enquire what he proposed to do. The Imam 
Mohammed asked the Sultan to lead the Omanis 
against the aggressor, and a force of 8,000 
Omani tribesmen, to be led by Sheikh Salih bin 
Isa, gathered at Ibri to assist the Sultan’s other 
forces in expelling the invaders. When the 
British Government, acting on the Sultan’s be- 
half, negotiated with the Saudi Government for 
a peaceful settlement of this issue, the Imam 
wrote to the Sultan expressing his satisfaction 


that matters should be so handled. 


When Omanis went abroad, they applied to 
the Sultan, as his subjects, for passports. 
Amongst those whose passport applications are 
in the Sultan’s possession are Salih bin Isa; his 
kinsman, Mohammed bin Hamad, who has 
visited New York as spokesman of the “Ima- 
mate”; the latter’s father, Hamad bin Suleiman; 
Talib bin Ali, brother of the Imam Ghalib; and 
Sultan, son of the tribal leader, Suleiman bin 
Himyar. 


This state of affairs continued up to the 
death of the Imam Mohammed. (The turbu- 
lent character, Sheikh Suleiman bin Himyar, is 
an exception. In 1950 and 1951 he was trying 
to set himself up as an independent ruler—not 
as Imam or in the name of the Imam, but in 
his own right). 


There came a change, however, when the 


self-styled Imam Ghalib bin Ali succeeded the 
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Imam Mohammed in 1954. Ghalib engaged 
in correspondence with the governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt, who began to assert 
his claims to be the ruler of Saudi Arabian 
Government, who under the arbitration agree- 
ment had been allowed to remain there for 
“police” purposes, Ghalib received not only 
moral encouragement for his attempt to shake 
off the Sultan’s authority, but funds and arms 
also. At the suggestion of the Saudis, he even 
ordered 10,000 passports. The correspondence 
explaining these transactions was found in 
Buraimi when the Saudi force was expelled in 
October, 1955. 


These actions destroyed the basis of the agree- 
ment of Sib, and it was to deal with this rebel- 
lion that the Sultan organised the military but 
bloodless expedition to the interior in Decem- 
ber, 1955, as a result of which he received the 
submission of all the rebel tribal leaders, with 
the exception of Talib bin Ali, brother of 
Ghalib, who escaped abroad. Ghalib retired to 
live with his tribe who undertook to be surety 
for his good behaviour. Salih bin Isa travelled 
to Salala to make his submission to his Sultan, 
then changed his mind and joined Talib abroad. 


The rebel leaders who had exiled themselves 
were provided with the means to set up a prop- 
aganda office in Cairo which, in the early 
months of 1957—at a time when the whole 
of Oman was perfectly tranquil—was putting 
out stories of fierce battles being fought in the 
hills of Oman. They also, of course, made use 
of the “Treaty of Sib” as evidence of the ex- 
istence of an independent state of Oman. What 
else was there to produce as evidence? It is hard 
to believe in the existence of an independent 
state without government, without boundaries, 
and never recognised as such by any other state. 
The Arab governments, in the name of Arab 
solidarity, put their names to an appeal on 
behalf of Oman to the Security Council in 
1957; but none of them has so far been pre- 
pared to carry the absurd situation to the point 
of accepting the recommendation—actually 
made by the Arab League Political Committee 
two years ago—that they should recognise an 
independent state of Oman. 


It is of course clear from the statements made 
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by Salih bin Isa in 1953 that no one knows 
better than he what flimsy support the Sib 
document gives to the independence of Oman. 
It was no doubt for this reason that when the 
“Imamate office” in Cairo published a text of 
the document in 1956 (Oman Imamate Office 
pamphlet No. 5 printed by the Daz al Kitab al 
Arabi) they thought it necessary to insert the 
phrase: 


“These four conditions for 
the Imamate of Oman (constitute) 
a recognition of its independence.” 


Unfortunately for the verisimilitude of this 
new Donation of Constantine, the phrase had 
not been interpolated into an earlier version of 
the agreement handed out by an Arab delega- 
tion in New York: this version, according to 
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a translation published by the New York Times 
on August 13, 1957, was roughly correct. 

The fresh outbreak of trouble in July 1957 
followed the clandestine return to Oman of 
Talib bin Ali, and of a group of Omanis who 
had been given military training as the “Oman 
Liberation Army” in the el Hasa province of 
Saudi Arabia, then provided with arms and 
money and the means to return. (There is a 
seasonal movement of labour between Oman 
and el Hasa which makes this possible). At no 
time, however, were all the tribes of inner 
Oman supporting Talib. Indeed, in August, 
1957, all the surviving signatories of the agree- 
ment of Sib, with the exception of Salih bin 
Isa and Suleiman bin Himyar, had volunteered 
their support to the Sultan. 

A British Contributor. 
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